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Introduction 


Visitors to the Australian National University in Canberra interested in 
international affairs will normally find themselves visiting the Hedley 
Bull Building, the home of the Department of International Relations 
and the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, and other academic 
units. There they will discover quite a range of memories and under- 
standings of the scholar after whom this relatively new building is 
named. Amongst some they may find that Bull is regarded as a theo- 
rist of international relations. He was, after all, a Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at ANU for a decade from 1967, and it was while 
he was working there that Bull completed his magisterial book, The 
Anarchical Society, which was first published by Macmillan in 1977.1 
This is the text upon which so much of his reputation as one of the 
world’s leading international relations theorists is based. 

Yet amongst the strategic studies community in Canberra the same 
visitor may find different attitudes and memories. Attention might 
instead be drawn to Bull’s work on nuclear arms control and his con- 
tributions to the analysis of Australian defence policy in that pivotal 
era of the late 1960s and early 1970s as first British and then American 
influence in Asia both seemed on the wane. For some of today’s scholars, 
Bull’s writing on the prospects for a multipolar strategic equilibrium 
in Asia, a pertinent subject today given the rise of China and India, 
might be seen as more significant than his essays on international 
order or the problems of justice in international relations. 

If our visitor to Australia then boarded a plane for the twenty-four 
hour two-legged flight to the United Kingdom and arrived jet-lagged 
in Oxford, they would find another set of memories of Hedley Bull. 
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This was where he had come as a graduate of Sydney University to 
undertake his Bachelor of Philosophy degree in the early 1950s. It is 
also where he was to spend the last years of his life as the University 
of Oxford’s Montague Burton Professor of International Relations 
before his untimely death in 1985. More than a quarter of a century 
later, the echoes of Bull’s intellectual impact and signs of his energy 
as a scholar can still be clearly detected in one of the world’s oldest 
universities. There is the evidence of his contribution to building up 
a sizeable community of International Relations scholars from the 
one-man-band he constituted on his arrival to take up his last acad- 
emic job in 1977. There are also memories of the formidable univer- 
sity partnership between Bull and Michael Howard, Britain’s foremost 
military historian and a colleague in the study of strategic ideas. 

In London Bull also left his mark on both fields of endeavour. 
This effect derived from Bull’s first academic job at the London 
School of Economics (LSE) where he was influenced by such mentors 
as the international relations theorist Martin Wight with whom he 
collaborated in the celebrated British Committee on the Theory of 
International Politics.” But it also stems from Bull’s involvement with 
the Institute for Strategic Studies which began its influential work just 
as he was developing an interest in arms control, and his brief but 
important period of employment in the British Foreign Office where 
he led a unit devoted to the study of arms control and disarmament 
matters and policies. 

There are gaps in almost all of these many memories and assess- 
ments of Bull’s work. In the United Kingdom, for example, very 
little is known of Bull’s work on Australia’s engagement in inter- 
national politics, his interest in Asia’s strategic affairs, and Asia’s 
place in the third world’s participation in international politics. 
Gaping holes in the record are even evident when one concentrates 
on the area of scholarship where Bull made his most vital contribu- 
tion: the idea of an international society where states could find 
order in their relations with one another without being subject to a 
formal government, and the English School of International Relations 
with which this approach is commonly associated. This widespread 
understanding of Bull is likely to account for many of the continuing 
sales of The Anarchical Society, including in the United States where 
his theoretical pluralism can be a useful antidote to the entrenched 
competition between existing schools of thinking. But here too 
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there is the risk of a cardboard cutout Hedley Bull, evincing little 
knowledge of the context in which this work on international pol- 
itics emerged, its links to his wider interests (including in strategic 
matters) and the changes that occurred in his career. Some still find 
it surprising, for example, to learn that Bull devoted a great deal of 
his early energies as a scholar to the management of the nuclear arms 
race, let alone that he also did so in an official capacity. 

These partial understandings of Hedley Bull, valuable though 
some of them can often be, are also found in the incomplete body 
of literature which has been devoted to his career before the arrival 
of the present volume. The first of these, edited by his Australian 
strategic studies colleague Robert O’Neill and David Schwartz, was 
in fact focused on Bull’s important work on arms control. Published 
just two years after Bull’s death, this volume is dominated by reprints 
of some of Bull’s many writings on this subject and preceded by a 
short introductory essay.? The second volume is a significantly more 
comprehensive treatment. Order and Violence, edited by Bruce Miller 
and John Vincent, two of Bull’s international relations colleagues 
who also make appearances in the pages which follow, features a 
range of essays by leading scholars on particular aspects of Bull’s 
scholarship.‘ As fine as these essays are, like many components of edited 
collections they offer the reader the advantage of a variety of per- 
spectives rather than the more systematic cohesive approach that 
a single-authored monograph can provide. Published in 1990, this 
study also appeared before Hedley Bull’s unpublished papers had 
become available to researchers. 

The scholar who first studied and sorted what became the Hedley 
Bull Papers in Oxford’s Bodleian Library is Andrew Hurrell, who 
now holds the very same Montague Burton Professorship which Bull 
once occupied. Working with fellow author Kai Alderson, in 2000 
Hurrell produced the next main work on Bull’s thinking, taking 
advantage of this rich seam of primary material to examine Bull’s 
work on the international society. Like the O’Neill and Schwartz 
volume, the majority of this third book’s contents are devoted to 
reprinting a selection of Bull’s writings, but there are also three sub- 
stantial essays which unwrap Bull’s international society thinking. 
The final volume, another edited collection, was published at the 
Australian National University in 2008 to mark the opening of the 
Hedley Bull Building.® This is a mix of reminiscences of Hedley’s 
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work and career by some of his Australian colleagues who knew him 
well. It also contains a small number of academically-oriented essays 
which examine particular aspects of Bull’s written work, including 
one by the present author.’ This rather short fourth volume is an 
approachable but by no means complete guide to Hedley Bull’s 
accomplishments. 

The combination of Bull’s highly respected status as a scholar of 
undoubted influence and power and the evident gaps in the existing 
treatments of his work explain the appearance of this book. This is 
the first comprehensive assessment of Bull’s work, career and life, 
and the first cohesive study of his thinking in its entirety. It is an 
attempt to bring the many incomplete Hedleys together to form a 
complete scholarly persona. But the analysis which follows does not 
purport to show that there is a single narrative that unifies all that 
Bull said or thought. He said and thought many things and even in 
his most complete works unfinished and unending debates are not 
hard to find. 

Yet as the reader works through the chapters which follow they 
should come across powerful connections between the many and 
varying parts of Bull’s career which have already been hinted at in 
these opening pages. In particular, Bull’s early work on arms control 
in the nuclear age, upon which he built his career in the 1960s, and 
his writing on the international society, for which he is best known 
today, are intimately and importantly connected. In fact it is imposs- 
ible to explain Bull’s approach to international relations without 
some knowledge of Bull’s study of strategic issues. Similarly, it is 
impossible to understand why Bull became such an ardent voice 
on questions of international justice without acknowledging his 
interest for many years in the international politics of the Asia- 
Pacific region. And it is hard to see how Bull could have developed 
his sometimes devastating criticisms of the policies being adopted 
by a number of western governments without being aware of the 
nature of his own involvement in the world of policy. This book 
may not always stop people trying to make these partially informed 
guesses about Hedley Bull’s scholarship, but hopefully it will show 
how unsatisfactory such attempts can often be. 

To do justice to the complete Hedley Bull, one needs first to come 
to terms with the extensive array of writing he produced over three 
decades of active scholarship. Bull’s astounding productivity as an 
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author of so many books, articles, chapters and other published 
work makes this a daunting prospect, as does the sheer array of issues 
he covers in these main works which are listed at the end of this 
study. But one advantage in reading such an extensive range of pub- 
lished work is to discover the unlikely origins of later arguments and 
of patterns of thinking and questioning which recur. Gems come also 
from some of Bull’s least known writings, including, for example, his 
contributions to a Sydney University student newspaper which are 
recounted in the first major chapter of this book. 

But this is not enough. The array of unpublished papers which 
Bull left behind, the majority of which can be found in the Bodleian 
Library, also need to be consulted systematically. A number of these 
papers have been studied by others, but few if any researchers 
appear to have looked closely at the unpublished materials from 
Bull’s work on arms control in the 1960s, let alone from his lesser 
known years back in Australia including his work on the Asian 
balance. To these can be added the additional papers which Mary 
Bull has kindly made available to the author from her home in 
Oxford. To have been able to read some of Bull’s undergraduate 
essays from his University of Sydney days, and to see the imprints of 
John Anderson’s comments on his work was a special privilege. So 
too was the chance to read of Bull’s early experiences at Oxford in 
the letters he sent back to his fiancée. The main points emanating 
from these documents are covered in the early parts of this volume. 

The primary sources utilised by this study do not stop there. It 
seemed only appropriate to check what papers might have survived 
in the British National Archive from Bull’s two-year stint with the 
Foreign Office in the mid-1960s. More than a few such documents 
were discovered, bringing invaluable insights to the sometimes chal- 
lenging interaction between Bull’s main vocation as an intellectual 
and the requirements of official life. Important supplements on 
Bull’s early work on arms control were also to be gleaned from the 
archives at the International Institute of Strategic Studies. But again, 
that is not quite all: documents available in the archives of two of 
Bull’s places of university employment - the London School of 
Economics and the Australian National University — make especially 
significant contributions to our understanding of the development 
of his career. To discover, for example, that Bull did not only have a 
staff file at the LSE, but also a student file for a doctorate which 
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never eventuated, opened up a new source of insight. And access 
to a number of documents from Bull’s staff file at Oxford helped 
connect some of the dots in his later years. Numerous invaluable 
discussions with Mary Bull and interviews with a range of Bull’s 
acquaintances also helped enrich the picture. 

The author of this volume cannot claim to have known Hedley 
Bull in any way at all. I arrived as a graduate student at the ANU 
nearly three years after he had died in Oxford, and I first visited that 
great English university town only after arriving in London for my 
doctoral studies in the mid-1990s. But I believe I have read more of 
Bull’s writings than almost anyone, and I certainly have seen more 
of the primary unpublished materials which are utilised in this 
volume than any other person. No study has had the opportunity to 
move from Bull’s typically robust writing as a young student 
through to his last, posthumously published, essays, and to be able 
to consult so much material, published and unpublished, from the 
intervening decades. I only hope that I have assembled my findings 
from this extensive search in a way which is both informative and 
enjoyable for the reader. 

This book is unique in another way. One of the joys of conduct- 
ing the research for this volume was to discover that anyone who 
had known the subject of this book had their favourite Hedley Bull 
story. The vibrancy of Bull’s personality is more than a point of 
interest: it shines through into his writing and public commentary. 
Hopefully it also shines through in many of the pages which follow. 
I make no apologies, therefore, for taking many opportunities to quote 
from Hedley Bull’s writing, talks and unpublished notes, including 
some of the many occasions in which he took great swipes at the 
thinking and opinions of others. It would be a disservice to Bull’s 
contribution and to people’s memory of him, to have limited this 
volume to a dry intellectual dissection of his best known public works. 
The intersection between Hedley Bull the person and Hedley Bull the 
scholar is an especially intense one which demands as much coverage 
as a book like this can give it. 

To study this intersection between person and scholar in this 
instance is also to find that particular moments of change in Bull’s 
life had a major effect on the focus, subjects and contents of his 
writing and opinions. This is especially the case for his moves from 
one academic job, university and country to another, and his travels 
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on sabbatical and conference leave. Readers will find these mile- 
stones reflected in some of the main parts of this book. But they will 
also note the impact of changes in the international political environ- 
ment (over which Bull like most of the rest of us had no control). His 
subject matter was affected deeply by these major changes as the 
Cold War waxed and waned, as Western countries adjusted (some- 
times badly) to an increasingly post-colonial era, as the nuclear club 
expanded to include Britain, France and then China, as Australia saw 
Britain’s star in Asia fall and the United States come under pressure 
in Vietnam, and as the countries of the third world and their claims 
for justice had an impact. 

As these international changes occurred throughout the thirty 
years of Hedley Bull’s academic career, one recurrent theme shines 
through: if there was to be a semblance of international order, Bull’s 
continual reference point for evaluating the health of the inter- 
national system, there would need to be evidence that the pre- 
vailing powers were coming to terms with these changes. Without 
this adjustment, the society of states simply would cease to function 
properly. But this adjustment was neither easy nor automatic for 
those who had most to lose from it: i.e. the existing great powers. 
And Bull did not think that the changes in the distribution of power 
which required these adjustments were pre-ordained: they were so 
often ‘accidents of history’, a term which as the reader will discover 
he came to invoke quite often. But even though these were acci- 
dents, this did not absolve the major powers from the need to 
deal with them responsibly. For example, as the distribution of 
power in the world was transformed it might enter into a fortu- 
itous balance, but for this pleasant state of affairs to continue, earnest 
management of the situation was needed. Power needed to be accom- 
modated consciously and carefully. Moreover, it was the responsibility 
of scholars in Bull’s view to be part of the debate over how this 
management and adjustment ought to take place: to investigate the 
institutions through which order could be found and maintained. 

As the reader will discover there are some powerful correlations 
between these various accidents of international history and Bull’s 
career in terms of where he studied and then worked. For this reason 
the arrangement of this book is mainly chronological. Chapters are 
devoted to Bull’s education in Sydney and Oxford, to his early work 
at the LSE and visits to the United States where his interest in arms 
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control comes to the fore, to his experience at the Foreign Office, 
and then to his years back in Australia, where the change going on 
in the Asian distribution of power was a major preoccupation. The 
remaining chapters deal with Bull’s growing interest in third world 
issues and his related work on questions of international justice 
which occupied a good deal of his time at Oxford in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. But the reader will also find that in places the story 
dips back by connecting the current theme to earlier periods. At 
times it is important to show how abiding themes return and per- 
colate through Bull’s work and thinking, and to demonstrate the 
continuing importance and relevance of some of his earlier ideas 
and attitudes. 

Some readers may wonder whether the book gives too much weight 
to the issues and themes in Bull’s work which do not accord with 
his central reputation as an international relations theorist. There 
will almost inevitably be too much arms control and strategy for the 
tastes of some international relations scholars and students. But it is 
unclear what a book which focused much more exclusively on Bull’s 
international relations theory would and could achieve at this junc- 
ture. Given the much wider scope of considerations found in Bull’s 
unpublished and published work, a range which this book seeks to 
illuminate and understand, such a selective approach would have 
been indulgent and unrepresentative. 

But even for those who wish to retain more selective understand- 
ings of Hedley Bull as a scholar and person, I hope this book will 
still bring some nice surprises along the way, and some moments of 
laughter too. To be on the end of a Hedley Bull barb as a student or 
colleague must at times have been an intimidating moment. But to 
have seen it happen to someone else, or to read about it now some 
years later, must surely be some of the best fun that can be had in 
the study of such serious subjects as international relations and 
strategic studies. It is for this quality as much as any that he Hedley 
Bull continues to be missed amongst the people who knew him very 
well. 
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The Education of Hedley Bull 


There are many moments when Hedley Bull’s scholarship evokes a 
formidable range of influences, some of them formative. A number 
of these have remained hidden until now, but there are also times 
when the arguments of the mature Hedley Bull reflect the views he 
held as a very young and precocious student in Australia. But Bull’s 
education was about much more than formal instruction in the lecture 
theatres and tutorial rooms of Sydney University and Oxford. It was 
also about his interest in the cut and thrust of the debating hall 
which had developed well before he became an undergraduate arts 
student. It was also about his migration to the other side of a world 
which was still criss-crossed by old colonial ties, his experience 
of Oxford life as well as scholarship, the near accident of his first 
academic appointment in England’s capital city and an earlier than 
expected sabbatical year in the United States on leave from the 
London School of Economics. 

Bull’s initial rise to prominence as a youthful expert on the stra- 
tegic problems of the nuclear age, his attraction to stark alternatives 
in the debates about the nature of international order, and his interest 
in classical political philosophy, are made sense of by this varied 
education. One cannot quite see all that Hedley Bull was to become 
from a knowledge of these early years, but these experiences make 
sense of a good deal of the story which followed. At the very least, 
an intellectual history of Hedley Bull needs to begin well before 
his first academic article was published in the mid-1950s, let 
alone before he came to be well known early in the following 
decade. 
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Early years: Sydney 


Born in Sydney in June 1932, Hedley Norman Bull’s formal edu- 
cation began in a somewhat unorthodox manner, as a student at 
Methodist Ladies College in the suburb of Burwood where his mother 
had been an old girl. A report on his progress as a six year-old 
observed that ‘Hedley continues to be keenly interested in social 
studies and all Language Work’,! hints perhaps of intellectual inter- 
ests to come. Greater things were of course to occur, and Bull’s 
secondary education at Fort Street Boys High School in Petersham, 
Sydney, offered him a chance to shine in an institution whose old 
boys included persons of real distinction. One of these, H.V. ‘Doc’ 
Evatt, was Australia’s Foreign Minister at the time that Hedley Bull 
was in the middle of his secondary school education and became 
the subject of what is in all likelihood his first piece of published 
writing. In the December 1947 issue of The Fortian, the fifteen year- 
old scholar writes, without much sign of excessive modesty, that 
‘Dr. Evatt is only one of the great citizens which [sic] have come 
from within the walls of “this grand old institution”, as a former 
headmaster called it, — perhaps the greatest has yet to come’.” 

Bull followed Evatt to the University of Sydney, which was nearing 
its centenary as the oldest such educational establishment in Aus- 
tralasia, where he likewise initially planned to combine arts and law. 
He was assisted with a reference from his headmaster, written just as 
the new decade was about to dawn, which pointed to interests any 
aspiring politician might be expected to bring: Principal N.R. Mearns 
reported that Bull’s ‘chief hobby was Debating + Public Speaking’.* 
Hedley Bull, who was only seventeen at the time that reference was 
written, was of course to turn these interests to good effect in his 
academic career, and in John Anderson, Australia’s most influential 
philosophy academic of the period, he found a university teacher 
for whom free-wheeling debate and interrogation was an intellectual 
obligation. 

In an early Metaphysics essay written for Anderson in 1950, Bull 
wrote about the views of Socrates on the perils of an ‘uncritical life’. 
He observed rather concisely that: ‘The more our opinions are crit- 
icised, the more tenable they will be, the more reason we will have 
for acting on them. To act on opinions that have not been subject 
to criticism is foolish’. But this early salvo was not quite good 
enough for Anderson who wrote in the margins that the criticism of 
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opinions needs to be made ‘by other opinions. (Your position needs 
much more thinking out.)’> Harsher words were to follow. In his 
concluding comments Anderson exclaims that ‘The whole essay 
has a strong flavour of advocacy (Sophistry) and is distinctly below 
the level of what you could do if you would stop trying to score’.® 
Bull knew what this criticism meant. In another essay that year (which 
Anderson awarded a B+), he wrote that ‘Sophistry provided the 
glossy outer surface but left the centre hollow’.” Indeed Bull would 
himself later criticise others (including students and colleagues) for 
indulging in ‘advocacy’ instead of analysis. 

The Andersonian influence on Bull’s relentless commitment to 
subject all opinion to criticism, including by using the Socratic 
method, has been noted by Renée Jeffery.’ His notes from Anderson’s 
lectures to a senior undergraduate class on the subject of ‘Education’ 
bear this out. The nineteen year-old Bull records his lecturer’s fav- 
ourable treatment of Matthew Arnold’s thinking, in which Anderson 
establishes that a classical period or culture is one ‘characterised by an 
objective treatment of things, what Arnold calls an interest in “things 
as they are” as contrasted with an interest in them according as they 
serve Our own petty purposes’.? It might be said that Anderson’s 
emphasis on classical societies ‘in which detached...criticism of pet- 
tiness and provinciality’!° was an emphasis which shaped (and to 
some extent haunted) Bull in his later attacks on the provincialism in 
Australian, and at times even British, life and thinking. The answer 
always was to aim for ‘an objective outlook...a critical culture’."4 

Criticism was itself a sign that a more objective and less provincial 
approach was taking fruit. In an article prepared for the magazine of 
the University of Sydney Arts Association which he himself had 
edited, Bull had made some gentle digs at even the ‘freethinking’ fol- 
lowers of Anderson, who had managed to ‘discard one set of biases for 
another set of biases’.!? He argues here that ‘Criticism, not unconven- 
tionality, is fundamental to the academic tradition’.!3 There were some 
heroes in this cause. In an essay written in the same year, Bull writes 
that ‘Socrates is always depicted attacking those who are self-confident 
and pompously assured of their own beliefs’.'4 But even the classics 
had to be subjected to the same irreverent process. As Bull once again 
records Anderson’s views on Arnold, it was a 


fact...that we cannot solve problems by cut and dried formula, 
[sic] that we must have a critical attitude of mind working around 
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any formula we employ. And it is in accordance with that posi- 
tion that Plato wrote dialogues, not treatises, that he worked in 
dialectic, not dogma.'§ 


The Master at Sydney’s Wesley College could not have imagined the 
compliment he was paying when in a reference for Oxford he noted 
that Bull ‘is a keen debater and won a place in the College debating 
team...He is popular with his fellows, but is inclined to concentrate 
on dialectic rather than concern himself with more practical matters’. 
This enthusiasm for debate, for being part of the cut and thrust of 
competing positions, was itself a device for determining, objectively, 
the nature of things. As Anderson asked Bull in one of his cutting 
comments on an essay: ‘Do you really think we carry our know- 
ledge about in little packets? Knowledge is a struggle — a matter of 
fluctuating tensions’.!” Just these sorts of tensions can be detected 
in much of Bull’s later writing and he himself detected them in 
the debates about what would count for order in international 
relations. 

Such an approach also meant that any claims of universal truth 
or a complete or final answer needed to be subjected to withering 
scrutiny. More often than not universalistic arguments were in fact 
shallowly disguised self-interested preferences. This encouraged a 
healthy disrespect for positions that were ‘ideological, as meaning 
doctrines bound up with particular interests’.18 And it meant a ques- 
tioning of claims of ‘solidarism, the doctrine of social unity, or a 
total social interest’!? when it was most likely that particular inter- 
ests were lurking behind even the most inspiring claims to a uni- 
versal viewpoint. This suggests an interesting tension — wouldn’t an 
objective, classical viewpoint come close to representing a universal 
interest? There does not appear to be an answer here, but in one 
piece of writing, Bull himself comes close to locating that objective 
position, albeit in an unexpected quarter. While students in the Arts 
had more ‘leisure’ and were required to write essays ‘which encour- 
ages a critical spirit’, it was the scientists who had an inbuilt advan- 
tage: ‘Disinterestedness’, Bull writes, ‘is within closer range of the 
student in the study of the natural universe, in which he physically 
is of no consequence than in the study of society, in which he has a 
stake’.?° This judgement that a scientific view was more inclined to 
objectivity and was less beholden to prejudiced interests can be 
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found later in Bull’s analysis of the possibilities of a common global 
scientific culture in place of the historical European one which 
comes through in his writings nearly twenty years later. 

In Bull’s dialectical universe, no position was final: all opinions 
and beliefs were part of a debate which it was one’s duty to con- 
tinue. According to Bull’s notes, Anderson begins his discussion and 
criticism of Dewey’s educational theory by noting that his subject 
had failed to give any ‘indication of the alternative views - this 
a bad thing’.?! Such advice was to pepper Bull’s comments on his 
students’ exams decades later, and it was also to guide his quest 
for radically differing positions, even if these were sometimes dis- 
agreeable and dogmatic. As Bull was to advise his fellow arts 
students in 1950, ‘Most critical thought comes from those who, 
although they would suffer martyrdom rather than admit it, argue 
dogmatically from fixed convictions...the more fervent their con- 
victions, the greater their determination to refute the theories of 
their opponents, the more valuable their contribution to discussion 
and criticism’.”* 

But while fixed convictions could be useful for the debate, Bull 
shared with Anderson a distaste for moralism, for claims of ultimate 
or universal goodness. In a piece written for the Sydney students’ 
newspaper Honi Soit in October 1950 regarding the Korean War, the 
eighteen year-old undergraduate student argues that: 


the whole question of ‘rights’ and ‘wrongs’ is quite irrelevant to 
politics, and...a positive policy can be adopted only if we dis- 
regard the delusion of moralism and take up a position in terms 
of interests, i.e. in terms of what we want.”? 


Knowing what we want was crucial, and to be active in political 
argument was to take sides in contests where ‘the only rational type 
of morality to adopt is the one that conforms to the end you have 
in mind’. To engage in political debate was to effectively forfeit 
any chance of taking the high ground ‘since all forces in politics 
employ the same means, i.e. means which are independent of 
what is “objectively right”’. Bull is therefore keen to strip away the 
outer humbug of morality for the more authentic motivations 
which explained why the world’s powers were behaving as they 
were. In a theme he would later return to in his assessment of the 
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disarmament proposals of the interwar and Cold War years, Bull 
argues that: 


To interpret history in terms of anything other that political 
motives is absurd. Legality and morality in the political field are 
nothing but the means of justifying interests.”4 


Bull does not regard this situation as disappointing. It is simply 
a reflection of the fact that the interests that the various parti- 
cipants in a political process carry with them ‘are different and that 
these interests will always conflict’.2> There was not much room for 
solidarism here. 

This style of thinking, where Bull unwrapped the outer lays of 
claim and counterclaim to reveal the core of interests driving the 
participants in political conflict, flavoured a good deal of the work 
he was undertaking as a student of History, his second main subject 
at Sydney. Given Bull’s selection of subjects this was in fact a course 
in modern politics, both domestic and international. And in his 
study of these topics Bull’s belief in the partiality of interests shines 
through. In one essay on the policy of the Victorian era Prime 
Minister William Gladstone, Bull observes that ‘so-called Imperial 
interests often turn out to be the interests of Great Britain as opposed 
to those of her Dominions’.*° In the 1960s, as the reader will see 
in a later chapter, he would come back repeatedly to a similar judge- 
ment in discussing alliance relationships between the United States 
and the European powers in the Cold War years, and he would 
also return to this point in some of his last writings in the early 
1980s. 

As a Sydney student Bull consistently attempted to look behind 
claims of the moral highground. He wanted to see what interests 
really lay lurking behind the scene as the real explanations for behav- 
iour, citing as he did the leading international relations writer on 
the interwar period, the one and only Edward Hallett (E.H.) Carr. 
In dissecting the policies of the European powers before the Munich 
crisis, Bull writes in one fourth year European history paper that 
Britain’s: 


concern for the methods of morality, for the way in which con- 
cessions were made to Germany rather than with the concessions 
themselves, suggests that what Britain was anxious to preserve 
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was not so much Czechoslovakia, as her own prestige in Europe. 
We might perhaps agree with Professor E.H. Carr when he argues 
that the concern displayed by the Anglo-Saxon mind for inter- 
national ‘virtue’ is designed to perpetuate the superior position 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations in world affairs, but this should not 
lead us to fail to recognise the existence of such moralities as a 
social fact.?’ 


Should the reader be searching for Bull’s central thesis, he had begun 
the essay by arguing that settlements such as Munich and Versailles 
‘like their precursors of the previous century, were actually arrived 
at as matters of power politics’.22 That competitive element, the 
sense of struggle which Anderson had emphasised in his teaching, 
shone through in Bull’s Honours thesis on bicameralism in New 
South Wales state politics. Those second chambers, which remain as 
features in Australian federal politics today, were not the result of a 
societal error. Instead: 


If we accept the suggestion of Hegel and Marx that the notion of 
conflict is essential to the...understanding of social affairs, then 
we can see in the bicameral system, one of the expressions of this 
conflict.?? 


Bull’s interest in explaining the historical contingency of particular 
events and of not rushing to blame particular protagonists for 
the outcomes (which was also later to characterise his writings on 
colonialism as a much-maligned institution) is also evident in 
his treatment of the factors leading to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. The disdain for moralism on these questions comes 
through clearly even here: 


any explanation of the Czechoslovak crisis in terms of the 
‘wickedness’ of Hitlerian planning, or of the pusillanimity of the 
allied diplomats, involves the quite false assumption that all 
these actors in drama we have been considering had the control 
of the situation vested solely in their keeping, and that it was just 
a matter of their laying down some policy that was somehow ‘the 
correct’ one. The Munich Conference was not an accident: it was 
neither an evil plot nor a regrettable miscalculation. We have 
seen how the choice of action of statesmen and diplomats was 
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blocked by such things as public opinion, and the social move- 
ments in which they themselves were caught up.°° 


Bull would later apply the test of what international public opinion 
would support in his withering analysis of proposals for perpetual 
world peace. So too in his early essays do we see clear signs of the 
argument that cooperation depended upon shared cultural stan- 
dards rather than on correct policies imposed from on high. Bull 
notes with approval that in comparing the colonial policies of 
classical Greece and modern Britain, Gladstone had pointed to: 


the Greek solution of non-interference, and the fact that what 
bound the Mediterranean colonies to Hellas was a community of 
cultural and moral values, rather than any arbitrarily-imposed 
political relationship.*! 


This logic, which can be connected without much difficulty to Bull’s 
subsequent notion of an international society whose members are 
bound together by a common culture (as well as common interests), 
appears to have at least some roots in Anderson. In his notes on one 
lecture, Bull records his teacher making an important distinction to 
be found in the works of both Spencer and Arnold, 


between an external authority, something that simply lays down 
the law, so that we are told that this or that is the standard, the 
thing to be followed and adhered to, and an authority that is 
not external, that is part of the tradition in which we also are 
participating, so that thinking of it, is also a thing of our own 
problems.*” 


Or as Bull himself continues in citing Gladstone again, colonial 
reform ‘must depend upon a law written not on stone, but on the 
fleshy tablets of the heart’.*3 And where might that tradition in 
which we are participating be lodged? Once again, in the notes on 
Anderson’s Education lectures, a rather familiar answer to readers of 
Bull’s later work can be found: 


one point about such traditions is that they will have no social 
force unless they are embodied in some institutions, in ‘colleges’ 
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meaning institutions which are the custodians of a particular 
tradition.*# 


Anderson here is talking about Arnold’s arguments, but there is at least 
a passing resemblance to Bull’s later treatment of the institutions of 
international politics which might be called the custodians of ideas of 
order. It was the task of scholars to contribute to the debates where 
these traditions are established. Dialectic was an essential part of Bull’s 
scholarly make-up. It was much more than a past-time pursued on the 
sidelines of his formal university education. In many ways it was his 
education. He would come to expect nothing less from his students. In 
a series of comments on the trial examinations that students were 
undertaking for their MPhil degrees in International Relations in the 
early 1980s, Bull observes that one student did ‘not fall over backwards 
to present both sides of the argument’, that in the case of a second 
‘More attempt should be made to argue both sides of the question’, 
and that while a third student had produced ‘A solid paper...It would be 
improved by more of an effort to argue both sides of the question’.*5 


An Oxford voyage 


When Bull himself went to Oxford for the start of the 1953-4 acad- 
emic year armed with a Woolley Travelling Fellowship to undertake 
a BPhil degree, commonly sought by graduates of various disciplines 
seeking an academic career, it seemed only natural that he would 
continue his studies in Philosophy, or possibly History. These two 
subjects were in fact reflected in his view of life as a whole. Mary 
Bull (née Lawes) recalls that when she first met her future husband 
as a fellow student at the University of Sydney: 


I thought him far too full of himself, and when he told me that 
he liked girls who did history and philosophy, I thought him 
patronising. But I came to realise that he was genuinely inter- 
ested in what I thought on these subjects and, unlike the other 
male students I knew, he was not merely looking for a female 
audience for his own views, but for a genuine discussion.*° 


With Anderson such a strong influence it is not surprising that 
Bull’s initial inclinations were in the direction of Philosophy. In a 
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letter written from Sydney seeking admission to University College, 
encouraged to apply there by Anderson because of the philosophers 
who were based there,*” Bull indicated that he wanted to ‘choose 
courses on the Empiricists (as “Chosen Authority”), on political 
philosophy and on metaphysics’, that his ‘present interests are in 
the relation of logic and language in social philosophy’ and that he 
wished to ‘present a thesis on the philosophy of history’.*8 

But during the long ocean voyage over to Britain on the P & O 
Straithard, a one thousand passenger vessel which had been doing 
that Commonwealth run since the early 1930s, Bull read enough of 
the British philosophers to find them rather too dry for his liking. 
Indeed he hadn’t left Australian waters before making such a dis- 
covery. In his first stop in Melbourne he wrote to his fiancée that he 
was reading John Wisdom and ‘finding him dry, scholastic [and] for 
the most part quite unintelligible...I am seriously considering doing 
Politics, if doing Philosophy means doing the dreary claptrap of the 
Cambridge analysts’.°? 

Bull took every opportunity during the voyage to continue his dialec- 
tical interests, and his frustrations with lesser minds is clearly evident. 
Recalling a philosophy seminar he attended on the way at the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, Bull wrote to Mary Lawes that he agreed with Spinoza, 


that the moralistic mechanism of praise + blame, heroes + villains, 
right and wrong, causes theoretical chaos in all the social sciences 
whereas the social sciences do not depend on there being a science 
of ethics. Amoralism is a presupposition of social science.*° 


Here he continued to lay the groundwork for his subsequent interest 
in the American social scientific thinkers in international relations 
and the argument that science could be the new basis for an inter- 
national society. But in doing so he must have come across as harshly 
dismissive of the thinking which in his eyes did not come up to 
the mark, a reputation he would carry for the majority of his career. 
Likewise, his early impression of what awaited him socially in Britain 
was also less than positive. In a sentiment which was to reflect one 
side of his dualistic attitudes towards the relationship between the 
old and new worlds, Bull commented that ‘one striking difference 
between English and Australian passengers’ was in ‘their attitude to 
stewards. I dislike being pampered by them and I think their servility 
degrading’.*! 
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Bull’s very first experience of Oxford was in fact much more 
favourable. Writing on his immediate arrival, he recorded that ‘Oxford 
is everything one might have expected to be, and much more’.*” He 
would not be the first nor the last antipodean to have this initial 
reaction. But his earlier concerns about English attitudes were also 
confirmed. A short while later he wrote to Mary that ‘Twice I have 
said hallo to an English student living here, but on each occasion he 
stared frigidly back. The lousy bastard. All the Australians complain 
of this’.43 A month later it was no better: ‘The English are bastardly 
unfriendly’.*4 This experience drove the new world students toge- 
ther: ‘I’m feeling warmer towards Americans + Canadians’, Bull 
reflected six weeks after arriving, ‘+ colder towards the English’.*® 
The same phenomenon generated a particular unity amongst the 
Australians. Bull had written to Mary a few days before that about 
a beer he had with a Western Australian Rhodes Scholar, the only 
other Australian at University College: ‘Like all the Australians here’, 
Bull explained, ‘he seems much concerned to assert his colonial 
nationalism’.*¢ 

That Western Australian was none other than future Australian 
Labor Prime Minister Bob Hawke, whose distinctive portrait can be 
seen hanging in Rhodes House today next to the one of William 
Jefferson Clinton. Over another beer or two on a later occasion, 
Hawke offered Hedley and Mary the use of his van for their upcom- 
ing honeymoon: their marriage was to occur in the University 
College Chapel and Oxford Registry Office soon after Mary’s arrival 
from Australia in March 1954.4” Hedley recorded the offer thus: 
‘Hawke last night offered us me the loan of his car (he is buying one 
at Christmas time) for our honeymoon: perhaps he was not entirely 
sober, but he meant it seriously + I accepted with pleasure’.*® Over 
fifty years later Hawke fondly recalled the loan of the van as he 
launched in Sydney a volume of essays commemorating Bull’s work 
and influence. There is also a high probability that Bull witnessed 
Hawke’s world record time for downing the Oxford equivalent of 
a yard glass of beer. As he remarked to Mary in one letter, in a level 
of detail it is not clear was ever necessary: 


I was ‘sconced’ for swearing at dinner in Hall the other night, 
but didn’t have to drink it [because] there had already been the 
maximum number up for sconces. Dalrymple was sconced (by 
Hawke) last night for not wearing a gown - he drank, but failed 
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to down the 21/2 pints in 25 seconds — whereupon the rest of the 
beer was passed around, + he had to pay for it!*? 


That boisterous Australianism to which Bull was party was still sus- 
ceptible to the charms of Oxford life and institutions, if not to some 
of its inhabitants. As well as complaining that rats had eaten his 
cheese in his dodgy flat on Woodstock Road, and that someone had 
stolen his gown, Bull appeared proud to report that he had signed 
into University College in Latin.*° That entry, which follows a cor- 
responding one from ‘Robertus Jacobus Lee Hawke ex universitate 
Australiae occidentalis’, can still be found in the University College 
Registry. It reads: ‘Hedley Normal Bull ex universitate de Sydney filius 
secondus Josephi Normal Bull de Strathfield in dominio Australiae’.*! 

This potent combination of new world energy and old world tra- 
dition was to rub off for Bull in favour of the latter. By the middle of 
December in that first year, he was remarking in another letter to 
Mary that: 


I have the feeling that once we went back to Australia, having 
looked sentimentally around familiar places for a while and renewed 
old friendships, we would fall back into a rut in which there was 
no novelty, but only recollections of Europe.*? 


As later parts of this book will show, this tension would characterise 
Bull’s later comparisons between Britain and the country of his 
birth. The Oxford experience was the starting point for these points 
of comparison. In mid-November, barely two months into his time 
in Britain, Bull was already observing that: 


The standard of public taste + tolerance is much higher here than in 
Australia; one does not realise how provincial Syndey is. [Rawdon] 
Dalrymple was saying, rightly, that Anderson’s attacks on religion, 
+ philistinism in education, would be out of place here.*? 


Politics and political theory 


Initially at least Bull hung on to all of his Andersonian predilections, 
writing that he was enjoying T.D. Weldon’s Vocabulary of Politics 
(which had been published the previous year) because the author, 
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‘Like Anderson...says there are only actual political institutions + no 
ideal ones lurking behind them; + that there can be no science directed 
to finding out what the “best” or “just” or “right” form of political 
organisation is’.5+ On first encountering the Oxford politics dons 
Bull felt they paled by comparison: 


the politicians are all (I haven’t looked into Berlin or Plamenatz 
yet) natural law theorists, i.e. they believe in ideal societies, or 
political programmes which are universally applicable. Beside 
being a false position, this lends to their work a certain moralistic 
dreariness (‘dull-witted dissertations on duty’ — Anderson), which 
is rather hard to take.°> 


But Bull was continuing to move away from his Sydney teacher’s 
subject, choosing Politics over Philosophy in the Michaelmas (spring) 
term of 1953. He was nervous about his own lack of preparation for 
such a change. ‘I should have to work very hard’, he wrote, ‘as I have 
never actually studied Politics at all’.5° The Oxford philosophers 
tried to persuade him otherwise: at Magdalen College Gilbert Ryle, 
one of his intellectual heroes, advised Bull that ‘the B.Phil Philo- 
sophy students were brighter than the Politics ones’. Similarly, Bull’s 
adviser at University College wanted Bull to know that ‘the Politics 
people were a bit simple’.5’? But armed with the knowledge that 
some of the lecturers in Politics including ‘Isaiah Berlin & [John] 
Plamenatz...are quite prominent philosophers’ and attracted to the 
opinions of Michael Oakeshott who he described as ‘England’s No. 1 
Andersonian’,*® Bull went for the newer subject. 

In doing so, Bull declined to select the single international rela- 
tions course on offer, taught by Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley, 
who occupied the same Montague Burton chair which he himself 
would take up two and a half decades later. According to Mary Bull, 
her husband avoided this course not because of any antipathy towards 
the subject, but from his understanding that its coverage would be 
limited to Anglo-German relations before the First World War.°? 
Indeed Bull had observed in a letter that ‘Some of the optionals are 
straight history — “The Paris Peace Conf”, “International Relations” 
and “International Communism” — all of which, oddly enough, I 
know fairly well, except that I could not bear to do them again’. 
He did, however, relish the prospect of coming across the leading 
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international relations scholar whose work he had read at Sydney: 
‘E.H. Carr is coming to Balliol’, he announced in one letter: ‘He was 
sacked from his Chair in Wales for running off with his Reader’s 
wife...I hope I shall strike him - some of his theoretical stuff is quite 
good’.°! And strike him he did. Having attended a lecture by the 
new arrival, Bull observed that Carr ‘is the only person here who 
gives the impression of being a powerful thinker’. 

There didn’t seem to be a lot of competition if Bull’s early impressions 
are anything to go by: ‘[Wilfred] Harrison on Hobbes, [Professor K.C.] 
Wheare on Introduction to Political Institutions, Rev MacManners 
on De Tocg[eville], Professor Hart Jurisprudence) on the Definition 
of Law + Related Concepts — all were very feeble’. Neither was he 
impressed with Plamenatz who had ‘written some pedestrian stuff 
on local government’* and whose lecture on ‘ancient + mediaeval 
political thought was a sonorous collection of names’. G.D.H. Cole, 
the Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, (an illustrious 
chair which Isaiah Berlin would next occupy) fared marginally better. 
He was ‘quite good as a historian of thought, even though he fails 
to disguise the fact that he is a hopeless theorist’.® Bull gives the 
impression of fighting a solitary battle against all the unenlightened 
thinking he was having to encounter. Having been asked to write 
on ‘The transference of institutions’ Bull took the side of Oakeshott 
(whom ‘they all hate’) and argued against the notion of identify- 
ing the ‘best’ institution because ‘constitutions are part of social 
structures + cannot be planted on top of them’.°” 

Initially Bull also didn’t have a lot of time for Harrison, one of his 
newly appointed tutors; ‘rather a dullard, though friendly and good 
natured: he knows very little about political theory, + nothing at all 
about Philosophy’.® But the opinionated young Australian became 
a bit more generous when hearing Harrison speak to the Social Studies 
Association. His tutor, Bull wrote, outlined 


Oxford’s resistance to the notion of political ‘science’; its insistence 
that politics should be studied along with other subjects, especially 
that it should have a historical basis, [and] poured scorn on American 
head-counting sociologists. In all of which I was with him.°? 


Here the tension with Bull’s subsequent regard for the importance 
of social scientific viewpoints comes into view (a mix of sentiments 
which many scholars seem to have missed in emphasising his com- 
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mitment to the historical approach). And yet he was not quite 
finished with Harrison and his colleagues. At that same talk, Bull 
recounts with relish that ‘the philosophers were there in force, 
+ were complaining rightly, the fact that the Oxf[ord] politicians 
were ignoring the fact that linguistic analysts have shown that 
many of the things they say are metaphysical nonsense’.’ 

But Bull was nonetheless getting quite an education from his politics 
tutors. He complained of the workload in the middle of his first term 
at Oxford, noting that for a forthcoming Saturday morning tutorial he 
would have to prepare for Harrison ‘a paper “Compare the use of the 
Contract Idea in Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau” — never having read a 
word of these gentlemen’.”! This seems a striking comment given that 
just a few years later he would be recommending to his own students 
that they also start with the classical political philosophers and theo- 
rists. But for the time being at least, Bull was not comfortable with his 
tutor’s academic expectations: 


The comments Harrison makes in tutorials are always of the kind 
‘what did Rousseau say?’ + he is a bit horrified with the lack of 
respect I have for classical doctrines. It is obvious that if Iam to 
pass examinations I shall have to conform to the Oxford pattern, 
and become simply a historian of political thought. There is no 
interest at all in any other kind of political theory.”” 


To the extent that he conformed to this pattern, Bull’s academic 
eyes and ears were nonetheless being opened in ways he probably 
was not aware. For example, in early November 1953 he informed 
Mary that Harrison had asked him ‘to write an essay on some 
German character called Kelsen — I have never heard of him’.”? Bull’s 
work on Kelsen’s theory of international law would be some of his 
very last academic writing about thirty years after this request. And 
he was starting to appreciate the intellectual company into which 
he had parachuted: ‘T haven’t given Cole enough credit - some of 
his stuff is very good, he is, or was, not an orthodox socialist’.”* Not 
that this caused him to go all soft on his Oxford tutors. Early in the 
new year, he explained in a rather triumphant spirit to Mary (who 
was by that time on her way across the seas to Britain) that: 


I have come to life in seminars lately, + this morning launched a 
grand Andersonian attack in the Hegel + Marx seminar: ‘It warms 
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my heart’ said Cole, ‘to hear the voice of pluralism once again.’ 
But Cole got an earbashing for discussing Hegel’s questions in 
Hegel’s language, instead of questioning whether they were genuine 
questions.”° 


Yet the full glow of his Sydney experience, even of the Andersonian 
variety, had already worn off well and truly. Before even three months 
were up he was reporting back to his fiancée that ‘Sydney dogmas are 
(as I know they would) becoming simply probabilities alongside 
others. Even the hallowed doctrines that social betterment is not 
1) possible 2) general are not longer indubitable’.”° Some of the foun- 
dations for Bull’s consideration of a transformation towards a more 
cosmopolitan international system, an anti-Sydney quest which he 
was to undertake many years later, may have been laid at this stage. 


The young academic in London 


The Oxford requirement that Bull acquaint himself for the first time 
with the classics was to pay off. When Bull arrived at the London 
School of Economics for his first university position in 1955 at the 
age of twenty-three his enthusiasm for these works gave him 
common cause with the international relations scholar who was to 
leave the most indelible mark on his thinking. This was not Charles 
Manning, the South African-born Head of Department who, as 
Michael Howard indicated to the author, Bull was not alone in find- 
ing difficult to follow.’”? This major influence was instead Martin 
Wight to whom Bull continued to acknowledge enormous intellec- 
tual debts throughout his career. Wight’s persistent quest to under- 
stand and integrate classical views on the subject matter of international 
relations clearly struck a chord in the still young Australian scholar. 
Michael Banks, who was Bull’s very first undergraduate student at 
LSE, remembers asking his young tutor how he might himself approach 
the study of international relations. Bull’s answer was that Banks 
should do just as he was, by reading Hobbes and other leading polit- 
ical philosophers.’8 

Bull’s appearance in central London to hold a junior academic 
position in International Relations was almost accidental. As he was 
completing his BPhil studies, he applied for positions almost every- 
where, including the LSE itself where he initially went in for an 
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Assistant Lectureship in Social Science, ‘assuming that “social science” 
includes political science (social and political theory; government 
and public administration; international relations)’ and indicating 
in his curriculum vitae that he hoped soon to ‘begin a study of the 
place of interest groups (pressure groups) in democratic political 
systems’.”? That particular application was aborted when Bull was 
informed that this position would offer him no ability to focus on 
political questions.®° It looked for all money that he would instead 
take up his first university appointment at one of Britain’s northern- 
most universities, Aberdeen, where he had been selected for a post 
in political philosophy. 

But Bull had also put in for an LSE assistant lectureship in inter- 
national relations, a subject in which another Australian friend from 
his Sydney days, J.D.B. (Bruce) Miller, would teach briefly at the 
same institution. Miller, who was being lured to Leicester University, 
would eventually recruit Bull to the Australian National University 
as a full Professor barely a decade later. When it became clear that 
Bull might be lost to Scotland before written references from Anderson, 
Plamenatz and Cole had been received, Manning made two urgent 
phone calls to Oxford. In one of those conversations Harrison 
informed Manning that the young Bull was a ‘very good chap with 
quite a bit of independence’. From All Souls College Wheare also 
observed that Bull ‘had a nice wife who would help him along with 
his work’. But Manning’s note suggests that Wheare may have done 
something that no-one else probably would ever do: he questioned 
Bull’s ‘relative toughness of mind’. Manning put this down to the 
possibility that Bull’s ‘thinking categories had perhaps not yet become 
finally crystalised’.8! Indeed he evidently saw some advantage in the 
promising but uncompleted canvas that Bull offered. As Miller recalled 
in his appreciation of Bull’s life in May 1985, 


Manning...told me he was going to appoint another Australian 
to the job, and that he, like me, was someone who had not been 
academically trained in the subject. Manning, who thought nobody 
else knew what international relations was, clearly regarded this 
an advantage.*” 


Bull’s initial interaction with his LSE colleagues was a rather uncertain 
one: he had received a telegram from Manning which read ‘Expecting 
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you at Cumberland Lodge’, the seventeenth century house at Windsor 
Park where the author of this study first sat down to talk with his 
supervisor from a neighbouring London College nearly forty years 
later. Bull only found out he had the position when he arrived there.*? 
Uncertainty also surrounded the scholarly path on which he would 
travel. In one of his applications to the LSE, Bull had noted that his 
BPhil at Oxford involved ‘a general knowledge of political science, 
and no thesis need be presented. This means that I have not yet 
developed any deeply specialised interests’.84 This presented a par- 
ticular challenge for Bull in identifying the topic he would study at 
LSE for his doctorate — which he never completed and never really 
appears to have started.®° His first such doctoral proposal, which he 
advised the university two years after first registering for the degree 
in 1956 under Manning’s supervision, was ‘The British Left and Foreign 
Policy’.8° By the early 1960s, Bull’s choice of topic resembled his 
evolving interests in the discipline. In 1961 he nominated ‘An ana- 
lysis of modern European thought concerning international politics’. 
The illuminating, and almost prescient entry, also appeared in that 
same year: ‘Uncertain: “International Anarchy”?’.8” 

But in Bull’s earliest academic publication, not referred to in any 
of the existing accounts of his work as far as this author can tell, the 
new academic staff member was still concentrating on aspects of 
political philosophy, and reflecting on his still recent Oxford experi- 
ence. In 1955 the student-run, Clare Market Review (named after one 
of the lanes where the LSE is located) carried Bull’s piece in which 
he advocated the ‘contemporary philosophical empiricism’ of Weldon 
(and also Karl Popper and Leonard Hobhouse to some degree), in 
place of the ‘the teaching of political philosophy at Oxford’ which 
fell uncomfortably between two stools: 


on the one hand, teachers of Politics, mostly historians by train- 
ing, tend to present the subject as a consideration of the place in 
History of certain psychological events, which are at least errors 
and at worst nonsensicalities; while teachers of Philosophy labour 
to show that such events are indeed nonsensicalities.°* 


The same position is also clear in Bull’s correspondence with Miller 
in which he observes ‘that though the great political philosophers 
appear to contradict one another, so that if one were true all the 
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others would be false, somehow they all seem “true”: no thinker 
attains recognition as a political philosopher unless he suggests 
insights which can be verified by empirical political studies’.®? This 
take on the relationship between ideas, on the one hand, and the 
empirical reality of politics, on the other, is central to Bull’s emerg- 
ing understanding of the requirements for order. It marks a differ- 
ence with Anderson’s insistence that the best test of an opinion was 
always going to be other opinions. For Bull, opinions also needed to 
be tested by what was politically possible. As he explained to Miller, 
who was soon to become a full Professor at Leicester, ‘What estab- 
lishes Marx’s position is not a wise-nodding assent in a philosophy 
class room, but the fact that his recommendations prove fruitful 
over a range of empirical studies’.*° Political science (a term Bull 
himself was using) was the test bed for the ideas which had come 
from political philosophy. 

The argument that ideas for political change need to be tested 
against the harsh reality of what is politically acceptable also comes 
through strongly in Bull’s successful entry in 1956 for the Cecil 
Prize, awarded by the David Davies Memorial Institute of Inter- 
national Studies (whose chairman at the time, Philip Noel-Baker, 
Bull was soon to encounter as the next chapter details). That long 
essay, which Bull had submitted under the Oxonian pseudonym of 
‘Erasmus’, considered the proposition that ‘International organisa- 
tion for the maintenance of peace can only be effective if it is based 
on the genuine desire of world opinion’.*! Bull does not want to dis- 
miss the potential for organisations to contribute to international 
peace out of hand, but he carefully dissects the assumption that they 
might easily do so out of the possibility of a unified or genuinely 
world opinion which reflects a harmony of interests. 

Bull’s hackles went up whenever he so much as caught the faint 
reflection of a solidarist argument, determined to reveal the particu- 
lar preferences which lay behind such false appeals to international 
unity. In a separate paper he wrote in the same year, perhaps in 
preparation for the PhD thesis which never arrived, Bull attacked 
the British liberal Richard Cobden’s assumption that free trade and 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other countries were 
foundations for such a harmony of interests when in fact they ‘are 
convenient only to a Power which like Britain, was protected by sea, 
was a great naval power, and had a start in the industrial race; given 
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conditions of all round fair play her preeminence was assured’.*” 
Similarly in shades of an argument he would use to question the 
case for disarmament in the interwar period (as explored in the fol- 
lowing chapter of this study), Bull suggests in his winning entry for 
the Cecil Peace Prize that ‘the fact that no past international organ- 
isation has succeeded in combining peace and the sovereign state’ is 


due not to imperfect legal machinery or erroneous political decision, 
but to the nature of international society itself, the absence from 
it of such international consensus of opinion as would overcome 
the supremely powerful loyalties of members of each state to 
their own power and interest.” 





As any reader of Bull’s later work on international relations will 
attest, this reference to ‘international society’, is especially note- 
worthy. At this stage, Bull defines that society rather simply as ‘a 
multiplicity of sovereign states having diplomatic relations’,?* and 
as a ‘world wide or international society-wide organisation, one 
which comprises at least most of the sovereign states’.?° It figures as 
a third way lying in between ‘the Universal Empire, of which the 
Roman empire is an illustration; and the Universal Society, or Cos- 
mopolis, of which mediaeval Christendom is...an example’** and 
differs from both of these principally because it consists of indi- 
vidually sovereign states. While these sovereign states may work 
together when their interests converge, on the whole they are 
not able to sustain indefinite cooperation because their interests 
fundamentally disagree. Bull explains the breakdown of the post- 
Napoleonic European Alliance in these terms: 


The coming together of the powers had been caused by a tem- 
porary identity of interest, above all that of preventing the estab- 
lishment of a Universal Empire by France. When this threat 
faded, the identity of interest faded with it.?” 


The achievement of the unity of interest which could make inter- 
national organisations a truly effective force in international politics 
would require in Bull’s thinking here ‘a fundamental social change, 
a change in the moral allegiances of men’.*® Those allegiances would 
need to be separated from the interests of those very states which 
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comprised the international society and which commanded the 
loyalty of their subjects. In logic which closely resembles the Honi 
Soit column which Bull had written in 1950 during the Korean 
crisis, he argued half a decade later that: 


in an international society in which the sovereign state is the 
most powerful commander of the moral allegiances of men, 
agreement will not always be possible as to which side represents 
justice in an international dispute; states will denounce an act 
of aggression only when it is reasonably consistent with their 
interests.°° 


This long essay, which cited such established and classical writers 
as Kant, Bentham, St Simon, Paine, Engels, Lenin, and Cobden and 
also contemporary international relations specialists such as Hans 
Morgenthau, Carr, and Reinhold Niebuhr, was also the basis for 
Bull’s first main journal article.1°° Like so many of Bull’s writings 
which were to come, and there would be plenty of these, it presents 
a less than optimistic account of the chances of the transformation 
of allegiances which a more unified and cooperative world would 
require. In the letter informing Bull that he had won the prize, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Institute noted the Examiners’ concern 
with the ‘failure of the essay to probe further into the future’, 
noting that the author ‘could have investigated with advantage, 
the extent to which present day international society has already 
developed in the direction of creating a genuine world opinion’ .1©! 
Bull himself might not have seen quite those same signs of promise 
in international relations. But he did leave the door ajar in admit- 
ting that the international society’s historical inability to transcend 
the self-interests of states ‘can be changed’. Yet he leaves the reader 
dangling by noting that ‘this is an issue we shall leave aside for the 
moment’.!° And Bull would leave readers dangling on this front 
some time into the future as well. Even so already one can detect 
some early hints about where such a transformation might be poss- 
ible. In defining his many terms, a practice he would continue well 
into his later writing, Bull explained to the reader that by inter- 
national organisation he meant ‘a deliberately constructed body; it 
excludes therefore, what are more appropriately called international 
“institutions” or settled ways of behaving, like e.g. the Concert of 
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Europe between the breakdown of the European Alliance and the 
outbreak of the First World War’.! It is in these ‘settled ways of 
behaving’ that Bull’s increasing confidence in the possibility of a 
slightly more cooperative international society would largely rest. 
Likewise he was clearly disturbed by what he saw as Richard Cobden’s 
minimalist, even ‘anarchist’ assessment of the practices upon which 
an international society relied. Cobden, Bull observed, had no room 
for the practices of collective international management such as the 
Concert of Europe nor for individual efforts such as ‘the balance of 
power and war’. Diplomacy was ‘the only political institution for 
which there remains a place in Cobden’s international society’.!* 
Bull was certainly not going to repeat this error of omission in his 
later work. There would be plenty of political institutions, which 
Bull - influenced by Wight — understood as settled ways of behaving 
rather than as formal organisations, to be summoned up in the 
service of what would become his influential treatment of the 
anarchical international society. 


Z 


The East-West Accommodation 


By the second half of the 1950s Bull was already reflecting on the 
questions of international political order which were to populate 
so much of his subsequent work. But this was not the main arena in 
which he was to initially establish his reputation. A peculiar accident 
of history (to use a phrase Bull himself would come to favour) was 
to make its effects felt within the first five years of his academic 
career. It had seemed for a while in 1956 that, as a British sub- 
ject, Bull might have to resign from his LSE position for a period of 
military service. Early the next year, the same unwelcome visitor 
came knocking on Bull’s door, but this time which much greater 
force. To avoid losing Bull to time spent in khaki clothing, Manning 
helped arrange for the young scholar to be sent to the United States 
for a year of research leave from October 1957. Duly dispatched on 
a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship, Hedley and Mary Bull headed 
for two of the most obvious locations for the study of international 
relations across the Atlantic. The first destination was Harvard Uni- 
versity where Henry Kissinger and Robert Bowie (who had been the 
State Department’s Director of Policy Planning) were about to open 
a new Center for International Affairs. The second was the Univer- 
sity of Chicago! where America’s leading international relations 
theorist, Hans Morgenthau, was still in residence. 

The subject matter Hedley Bull ended up encountering was some- 
what different to what might have been anticipated. Mary Bull recalls 
that Bowie advised her husband that the most interesting work being 
done in the field at Harvard was on the subject of strategy.” This 
led to Bull’s introduction to Kissinger who remained an important 
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contact including during the latter’s years with the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. Later on in Chicago, with the mature Morgenthau showing 
little evident interest in the young visiting scholar from Britain, 
Bull latched on instead to Morton Kaplan, whose accounts of inter- 
national politics as a system left Bull with both a life-time respect 
for the freshness of American social scientific thinking and a dislike 
for its excessive formality (as later chapters will demonstrate).? Bull 
also came across Karl Deutsch, another advocate of social scientific 
methods in politics whom he was to regard with a mixture of admi- 
ration and despair. Bull’s positive disposition toward Deutsch also 
owed to Manning’s encouragement: ‘The more you pick up from 
him on international communities’, his Head of Department advised 
him by mail from London, ‘the better’.4 

Armed with these unique and timely introductions to the bur- 
geoning scholarship which was occurring on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Bull returned to Britain with his own academic career ready 
to blossom. Manning evidently felt that many of the advantages of 
Bull’s time away would redound to the benefit of the LSE teaching 
programme. Preoccupied with questions of international political 
structure, he informed Bull of his hopes that ‘you will from time 
to time be considering what relevance your Harvard and Chicago 
opportunities may be seen to have to topics in the Structure 
syllabus’.° In a note prepared for his successful promotion in 1959 
to a full Lectureship at LSE, Bull wrote that he had been teaching 
‘First and Second Year Classes in “The Structure of International 
Society”’ alongside ‘Lectures on the “Foreign Policy in the Common- 
wealth Countries”’ and a seminar on international thinkers (which 
in 1957 he had shared with Martin Wight). 

A report preceding Bull’s elevation to that position confirms that 
he was responsible for teaching ‘first and second year classes in’ as 
well as ‘lectures on “Foreign Policy in the Commonwealth Countries”’ 
and contributions to a ‘seminar on “International Thinkers.”’¢ Bull 
was at this stage still toying with a PhD thesis on ‘a historical and 
analytical account of the ideas of the British Left and international 
relations and British policy from Richard Cobden to the present 
time’.” But it was as a scholar and commentator on strategic affairs 
that Bull was to flourish in the years after his return from the United 
States. As so much of the emerging thinking on the biggest inter- 
national challenge of the day — the management of relations between 
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the nuclear-armed superpowers — was coming from the other side of 
the Atlantic, Bull was in a rather privileged position to contribute 
powerfully to the British debate on the same subject. 


The accommodation’s first and main example 


Bull’s work on arms control would be central not only to his rising 
reputation as an international relations academic specialising in 
strategic issues, but to his work on the theory of the former subject. 
The main example and model of his argument that international 
order required accommodations of power is his treatment of the 
nuclear relationship between the United States and the Soviet Union 
which was heating up in the late 1950s and early 1960s. While this 
may seem odd to readers in the twenty-first century who are accus- 
tomed to viewing Bull as a theorist of international relations, it is 
important to recall that there was no more pressing issue for the 
practice of international relations during the middle of Cold War 
tensions than the avoidance of an East-West nuclear catastrophe. 
For Bull, it was essential that the United States and the Soviet Union 
both understood that their mutual possession of arsenals of massive 
destructive power required them to cooperate to restrain their poten- 
tially hazardous competition in this area. Their relationship needed 
to be much more than an accidental and fleeting equilibrium of 
military power. It needed to be based on a conscious mutual effort 
at accommodation. Upon this superpower understanding would 
also rest the hopes for an international society in the nuclear age, 
not least because without it a number of the states which populated 
that society might even cease to exist. 

While Bull’s work on the management of the nuclear balance is 
not as commonly or closely read as it might be, it is here that one 
finds the most complete and robust example of his theory of accom- 
modation. Unlike some of his later work, this example allows for an 
especially clear differentiation to be made between the two variables 
whose interaction was the basis for successful accommodation. The 
first consists of the material conditions of power in international 
politics: starkly obvious in the nuclear arsenals held by the United 
States and the Soviet Union who had come to dominate the global 
distribution of power. The second consists of the ideas, values and 
practices (in other words the institutions) which could be called on 
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to help manage this material power in such a way that accommoda- 
tion and a degree of international order would be possible. And it 
was the role of scholars, such as Bull himself, to be at the heart of 
the debates about these institutions. To do so, however, they also 
needed to have a sound appreciation of the material factors those 
institutions were designed to manage. Bull’s rather detailed under- 
standing of nuclear weapon capabilities and of the minutiae of arms 
control proposals and agreements, which may surprise some of his 
contemporary readers, was itself no accident of history. 

This clear relationship between material power and ideas sees 
Bull’s framework at its heartiest. On no other issue than the super- 
power nuclear relationship is his call for the accommodation of 
power more urgent, clear, and convincing. It is, moreover, the issue 
on which Bull’s theory of accommodation cuts its teeth: a point 
which is not entirely surprising given that he was making an acad- 
emic reputation for himself during the highest period of Cold War 
nuclear tensions. But Bull’s rise to acclaim in the context of the 
British strategic debate was not without its moments of difficulty. 
His study of international efforts to manage armaments involved one 
project which proved somewhat disastrous, and yet also another 
where he cemented his place as a rising star. In both cases, Bull’s 
association with the newly founded Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London was to play an important role. 


Marriage and divorce: The Noel-Baker episode 


Bull would have initially appeared the ideal candidate for the project 
initiated by Britain’s leading advocate of disarmament, Philip Noel- 
Baker, on the interwar negotiations at Geneva — which in Noel Baker’s 
view had narrowly and unnecessarily failed to produce an agreement 
which would significantly benefit the prospects of peace. Bull had 
been recommended by Fred Northedge, one of Britain’s leading 
international relations scholars. In a letter seeking the cooperation of 
Basil Liddell Hart, Britain’s pre-eminent strategic thinker of the time, 
Noel-Baker explained towards the end of 1959 that: 


A young historian, Hedley Bull, is helping me to collect material 
for a short book about the Disarmament Conference 1932-33, 
the purpose of which will be to show how seriously the confer- 
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ence worked, how many of the technical problems of disarma- 
ment were solved in a satisfactory way, and how near the nego- 
tiations, at one point, came to success. Could you find time to see 
Hedley Bull of the L.S.E.?...He already knows a great deal about 
the subject and will, I think, only ask relevant and pertinent 
questions.® 


Bull did indeed know a ‘great deal’ about the subject by this time, 
but as he read into the documentary evidence from the Geneva 
negotiations, and especially as he compared it to his understanding 
of what was possible in the relations between sovereign states, he 
had come to some very clear and distinct views of his own on the 
subject. Questioning the prevailing logic that the powers at Geneva 
were unable to abolish offensive armaments because of the dif- 
ficulties of defining such a qualitative distinction, Bull argued in 
handwritten notes from the project that 


the disagreement arose not from technical considerations, but 
from the purely political motives by which the discussions were 
inspired and directed, the delegation of each of the major Powers 
subordinating technical arguments to their determination to 
keep what arms they had, and deprive other of arms they did not 
have.? 


While Bull found this conduct reprehensible, he also found it entirely 
normal and expectable. Using the same logic which can be detected 
in his Sydney University years (as discussed in the preceding chapter) 
Bull’s judgement was that even the finest proposals for international 
cooperation can be guaranteed to carry the imprint of particular 
national interests. Indeed, in one 1962 article for The Spectator, a 
British weekly magazine of leading opinion, Bull reprises the same 
example he had raised a dozen years earlier in his student news- 
paper article on international law: ‘The attitude each nation took 
up in 1950, as to whether or not North Korea had committed an 
act of “aggression”, was determined by its stance in the Cold War, 
rather than by the reports of the United Nations observers’ .!° Political 
interests ran through pretty much everything. 

Noel-Baker had also realised that the problems were political as 
much as they were technical, but he had a tendency to believe that 
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these could still be overcome. Noel-Baker’s quest for complete disar- 
mament, including in the nuclear realm, was for Bull an attempt to 
run straight into the headwinds of international politics. It could 
only be sustained if the international political system was itself first 
transformed, removing sovereign states and their independent polit- 
ical interests from the picture. In an article published in a leading 
Australian journal in 1959, Bull draws directly on the research he 
was conducting for Noel-Baker to attack the latter’s campaign for 
general and comprehensive disarmament which ‘would make it 
impossible for states to provide for their security by balancing the 
power of their opponents’. It was naive, thought Bull, to expect that 
such an agreement would only be a matter of waiting ‘upon the 
wisdom or virtue of governments’. Instead, in citing both the inter- 
war negotiations of the 1930s and United Nations nuclear disarma- 
ment efforts of the early postwar period, Bull argued that ‘each party 
in these negotiations seeks an agreement which, if it is to replace 
the fluid balance with a static one, will freeze it in its own favour; 
and this the other party is unwilling to accept’.!! This was not a 
recipe for swords being turned into ploughshares. 

In one of his draft chapters that he had been preparing for Noel- 
Baker, Bull had made this same argument about France’s proposal in 
February 1932 which ‘contained nothing about reduction in arma- 
ments, and took no account of the German demand for equality, or 
the known unwillingness of the British and other governments to 
extend further guarantees of security. It was clearly put forward in 
the knowledge that it would be rejected’.!2 This was to be Bull’s 
common refrain in evaluating the proposals which would come for 
radical nuclear disarmament. Indeed, instead of sharing the univer- 
sal disarmament message being preached by Noel-Baker, Bull was 
much closer to the logic of limited arms control which was being 
favoured across the Atlantic Ocean, to which he was increasingly 
drawn. The full flowering of this view is evident in some explosive 
comments in a mid-1960s conference paper: 


Total disarmament is an illusion. There can be no such thing as 
the abolition of the capacity for violence: for this is inherent in 
human society. The most we can do is make armaments few and 
primitive...Negotiations, like those now taking place at Geneva, 
directed towards drastic disarmament, are chiefly exercises in pro- 
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paganda or political warfare. They serve only to distract attention 
from the more modest but useful measures that can be under- 
taken. 


The prevailing American view, which was rising into prominence as 
the 1960s began, sought not to do away with nuclear weapons but 
to stabilise the military balance between the nuclear armed super- 
powers. Rather than make conflict history, the aim was to avoid the 
catastrophic general war that was in the interests of neither Russia 
nor America, despite the intensity of their ideological and political 
competition. Precarious as it was, this balance was the best hope for 
international order in the current dispensation. Bull’s corresponding 
view of Noel-Baker’s argument was delivered in the robust fashion 
which was to characterise so many of his intellectual assassinations. 
While the latter’s book should ‘not be regarded lightly’, its author 
had been guided by ‘assumptions about the possibility and desirabil- 
ity of disarmament which are as dated as those of the early League 
period, are widely held today, and are perhaps as mistaken now as 
they were then’.!* 

Bull’s divorce from Noel-Baker was not occasioned by this Aus- 
tralian article, rightly identified by scholars as containing significant 
evidence of the seeds of Bull’s thinking about international order. 
Instead the catalyst was the first of many book reviews which Bull 
was to write for Survival, the brand new journal of the Institute 
for Strategic Studies (ISS). Writing in early 1960 that ‘international 
security rests primarily on a balance of power’ and that ‘a policy 
aimed at abolishing power, or at confining the balance precariously 
within the terms of a treaty, is of doubtful relevance’, Bull argued 
against proposals for comprehensive disarmament, the very sorts of 
things which were being advocated by Noel-Baker. Instead he insisted 
that ‘only a policy directed towards some kind of partial agreement 
is likely to strengthen international security now’. Very soon after 
this review emerged, Bull was made aware of his employer’s con- 
cern, noting in a letter to Noel-Baker that ‘Northedge has told me 
that you were disturbed to find from a review of mine in Survival 
how different my views on disarmament were from yours, so much 
so that you doubted whether our cooperation should continue’. 
Before falling on his sword, Bull explained that when his services 
had first been recommended ‘I had no firm views on the subject’ but 
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that he had ‘become increasingly embarrassed by the thought that 
the case for your interpretation of these negotiations which I have 
been preparing is one to which I cannot myself wholly subscribe’.'® 


The ISS connection 


Why it took Noel-Baker so long to realise his researcher held such 
views, and why Bull had not previously communicated these dif- 
ferences of opinion to him, is unclear. Much more certain is the fact 
that Bull’s growing understanding and appreciation of the arms 
control discussion in the United States was a part of their un- 
meeting of ways. In the same review which had surprised Noel- 
Baker, Bull referred to ‘the view, now a staple of the American 
disarmament debate, that the nuclear stalemate is the chief source 
of international security’.'” He had already become the best-placed 
person to explain this thinking to a British audience. This was 
largely a result of what was to become a life-long connection to a 
new think-tank which was being set up in London with the con- 
version in November 1958 of the Brighton Conference Association 
into the ISS. 

The Institute’s incoming Director, Alistair Buchan, had a clear 
sense of the focus for this new organisation: 


the proposed Institute’s first tasks must be to pull together... 
various strands of unofficial thought, to relate them to the work 
being done in the United States and to attempt to harness to 
practical ends...the fund of knowledge as well as the real concern, 
which exists in Europe about the dilemmas of Western policy in 
an age of nuclear stalemate.!® 


Supported by funding from the Ford Foundation, Buchan arranged 
for the new organisation to undertake at least two major studies a 
year, one of which was to deal with controversial strategic ques- 
tions. The idea of a study of the management of the nuclear arms 
race fell into the latter category, and Bull emerged as the preferred 
candidate to lead it. But his nomination was not unanimous. As 
Buchan later explained, ‘The decision to have Hedley write on arms 
control was a contested one, Michael [Howard] and I spoke up for 
him but there were those who wanted Wayland [Young] or some 
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disciple of Philip Noel Baker’.!? The divergence between Bull’s and 
Noel-Baker’s views appears to have been no secret at this stage. 

Bull’s association with Buchan was to prove decisive in more ways 
than one. As for the organisation with which they were both so 
heavily involved, Michael Howard observed some decades later that 
‘Hedley was, next to Alistair himself, the most powerful intellectual 
influence within the Institute’.2° Buchan, whom Bull was to succeed 
as the Montague Burton Professor of International Relations at Oxford 
in the mid-1970s, once observed that ‘at the inception of the Insti- 
tute Hedley Bull said, and I quote, “thinking is research”, and this 
has been one of my guiding principles, so that most of our so called 
research papers and programmes have been in the world [of] ideas 
rather than quantitative research’.?! The latter was the stock and 
trade of a good deal of American thinking about strategic issues, 
thus marking a significant trans-Atlantic difference in approach. 

As for Bull’s career, his involvement in the ISS study group was a 
genuine turning point. His precocious brilliance was exposed to an 
influential audience of 135 delegates who attended the Institute’s 
second annual conference at Oxford University’s Worcester College, 
convened to consider the draft chapters of the study that he had 
been preparing. It was in this setting that the illustrious members of 
the Study Group were exposed to Bull’s razor sharp logic. Michael 
Howard recalled in an interview with the author that it was delight- 
ful to see the how the young Australian scholar ‘slaughtered the 
sacred cows’ and then ‘serve up the joints’.”” 

Those cuts of meat were published the following year as the 
Institute’s second volume in a series entitled ‘Studies in Inter- 
national Security’. This was The Control of the Arms Race”? Bull’s first 
book, and arguably his most complete volume of writing. It is com- 
monly regarded as one of the two or three classical texts on the 
subject which came out at the height of Cold War tensions in 1961. 
The co-author of the second of these classics, the American econo- 
mist and strategist Thomas Schelling, was an attendee at the Wor- 
cester conference where he first encountered Bull. Some years later 
in supporting Bull’s application for a chair at the Australian National 
University, Schelling noted that upon reading a draft of the book he 
‘was astonished that anyone outside the American community could 
master the technical issues so well’. He advised the appointing com- 
mittee that the resulting book ‘is still the best on Arms Control that 
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there is, and I say that having written one myself’.?* The editor of 
the third such text, Donald Brennan, advised Buchan that while 
Bull’s book lacked a ‘quantitative understanding of modern weapon 
effects’, his study group report was ‘the finest integrated document 
dealing with arms control I have yet seen’.”° 

Although a cast of the good and the great was involved in the 
study group’s deliberations, the resulting volume was very much the 
result of Bull’s own logic and hard work. While Bull used the feed- 
back which came during and after the Oxford conference to hone 
his draft, he did so only to a point. Towards the end of the process 
he clearly had lost patience with some of his interlocutors. In prep- 
aration for a discussion of the concluding chapter in October 1960, 
Bull notes that 


The objections to the present draft are that it is 1. ‘harsh’. I do 
not accept this. There must be no further pulling of punches, or 
the book will fail in its main purpose of shaking people up and 
making them think again. 2. ‘negative’. This I accept. It can be 
met mainly by collecting in the final chapter the various recom- 
mendations that are made in the text.”° 


These changes may have been good enough for the majority of the 
study group’s participants, but one, the British Member of Parlia- 
ment and author John Strachey, found the resulting book so danger- 
ously pessimistic that he insisted on writing a dissenting comment 
for publication. Strachey explained that ‘he found a counsel of des- 
pair in Mr Bull’s brusque dismissal of any consideration of the long- 
term possibility of the building up of some instrument of world 
authority to keep the peace in the nuclear age’. He complained that 
‘to regard a world of fully sovereign states as the given condition of 
human life, is in the nuclear age, to sentence us or our descendants 
to death’.?”? These comments confirm the way in which Bull’s view 
of international relations permeates his conclusions about the poss- 
ibility of controlling the nuclear arms race. In a review of the book 
for Survival, Schelling observed that he had some sympathy with 
Strachey’s view that ‘Bull’s careful analysis turns up no great new 
ideas, synthesises no satisfying programme, and offers only wisdom 
and perspective rather than bright hopes’. But noting that The Con- 
trol of the Arms Race was ‘evidently written for people who may 
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expect too much of arms control’, Schelling concluded that Bull’s 
volume would have nonetheless been more than worthwhile if it 
‘succeeds in showing that one can be seriously interested in arms 
control without having to join a cult’.?8 As Bull himself was to write 
approvingly at about the same time, ‘arms control has ceased to 
be the preserve of the millenialists, and has become the object of 
detached, professional investigation’.” 

Bull returned serve when he saw a draft of Strachey’s own work at 
the end of 1961: ‘I have the same feeling about your chapter as 
about your comment on my book. You are determined to dissociate 
yourself from this nasty-minded character...but cannot find any- 
thing to disagree with: consequently you have to resort to (uncon- 
scious) misrepresentation and verbal chicanery’. Bull then delivered 
a punchline worthy of the Andersonian tradition he had come out 
of, observing that because Strachey was in politics, he had to ‘come 
to terms with certain postures and attitudes towards disarmament 
which are mandatory for anyone in your position’ whereas his own 
purpose was ‘in so far as it is possible, entirely intellectual’.°° There 
is a precursor here of his concerns that the academic and political 
worlds should not be in the habit of coexisting easily, a theme to 
which later parts of this book will return. 


The need for an east-west nuclear bargain 


So what intellectual contribution was Bull making here? The Control 
of the Arms Race features an especially important instance of his 
argument that for the foreseeable future international order could 
not depend on a genuinely transformed system where states relin- 
quish their particular political interests to a higher authority. Instead it 
needed to rest on a series of limited understandings between these 
states on the occasions where their interests could be seen to con- 
verge. That few of the scholars who follow Bull’s international rela- 
tions theory pay significant attention to his first text is a real shame, 
because its contents reveal how central questions of the nuclear 
balance are to the development of his thinking about international 
politics more generally. 

The central aim of this early 1960s volume book is to explore the 
relationship between the spread of nuclear military weaponry on 
the one hand and the political context in which it occurs on the 
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other. Bull railed against the notion that the development of nuclear 
weapons, and of the competition between nuclear-armed states, could 
occur in a political vacuum: 


the idea that arms races obey a logic of their own and can only 
result in war is false; and perhaps only dangerous...In general, 
arms races arise as the result of political conflicts, are kept alive 
by them, and subside with them...The context in which arms 
races occur is that of a conflict between particular powers or 
groups of powers.*! 


However, this position did not lead to the conclusion which some 
might expect: that there was no chance of dealing effectively with 
an arms race without major progress on the deeper political rela- 
tionship between the powers engaged in it. (Or to paraphrase Colin 
Gray, that arms control only happens when you don’t need it: when 
political tensions have already been relaxed*?). Bull insisted that 
reductions in armaments did not have to wait for a revolution in 
international politics. Indeed the control of armaments could not 
and should not wait: 


It is, I believe, quite erroneous to suggest that disarmament 
cannot begin until political disputes have been removed, or that 
disarmament is something which follows automatically once 
they have been. On the contrary, it is only in the presence of 
political disputes and tensions serious enough to generate arms 
competition that arms control has any relevance.*? 


Effective arms control was still possible as long as the objectives 
guiding it were not too ambitious: its main use to was to reduce the 
chances of unwanted military conflict at a time when a broader 
political contest was continuing. This meant accepting that the 
conflicts which underlaid international politics could not easily 
be transcended or removed. As Bull notes later on in the book, ‘Pol- 
itical tension is the normal condition of international relations’ .*+ 
Elsewhere, in a study published in Canada in the mid-1960s, he 
makes the same point a little more bleakly: ‘political conflict is 
the normal condition of international relations’.*> And in a lecture 
given at Wilton Park, a common venue for policy-makers, in 1962 
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he observes that disarmament ‘does not lead to an absence of tension, 
or even of military preparation + war: the post-dis[armament] world 
is always one in which war still has a place’.°° 

Comments such as these, which are consistent with Bull’s earlier 
views about the ubiquity of conflict and tension (as noted in Chapter 1), 
make it easy to appreciate the confusion about Bull’s standing with 
respect to the international relations school of realism. In one of his 
first of many articles for leading refereed journals in international 
relations, Bull seems to confirm the suspicion that he is a realist, 
noting that even the British Commonwealth could not escape the 
‘doctrine that international relations are power politics’ where ‘sov- 
ereign states have a prime concern for the maintenance of their own 
power and therefore an inherent antagonism’.*” But the logic could 
also be reversed: ‘where there exists political tension below a certain 
degree, where the relations between nations are marked by sym- 
pathy and amity, arms control appears to be irrelevant’.** This would 
also seem to confirm one of the criticisms of the realist argument 
which Bull appears to be using here: that it cannot explain the exist- 
ence of pairs of countries, such as Britain and the United States, 
which are heavily armed but do not fear one another. Indeed, in the 
same article on the Commonwealth, and citing Deutsch’s work 
on security communities, Bull notes that certain member countries 
such as ‘Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
appear to lack or contain only in an unimportant sense, the element 
of international politics. War between any two of them, for example, 
is “unthinkable”’.*? 

With this mixture of opinions Bull occupies a midway point between 
extreme optimism and pessimism about the ability of the powers 
to work together to reduce nuclear dangers. He insulates himself 
against the excessive optimism through his awareness of the argu- 
ments made by the likes of Wight and Carr. But he adds to the mix 
the possibility of limited yet important collaboration through his 
awareness of American theories of arms control. This mixture is 
evident in his letter to Strachey where Bull describes The Control 
of the Arms Race as ‘a protest against the superficiality of Noel-Baker 
type disarmament control’. Bull explains that in this critique 


the arguments of use are those political realists have always used 
against disarmament doctrines. This ‘negative’ part of my work 
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owes nothing (though it is not original) to recent American writers: 
I published the guts of it in the Australian Journal of Politics, 
May 1959, before I had ever heard of them.*° 


While this seems a slight overstatement given Bull’s visit to Harvard 
a year beforehand, it is certainly true that the modern theory of 
arms control fully emerged in the United States some time after his 
return to Britain. Bull next indicates what had helped insulate him 
against staying simply with this ‘realist’ critique: 


The positive parts of my book, concerning unilateral actions and 
limited armaments agreements, do derive from the American 
defence writers, indeed are chiefly a translation of their ideas into 
simpler language.*! 


Understandings in the middle ground 


This position represents the tone for Bull’s overall intellectual con- 
tribution. He ends up somewhere in between the extreme positions 
on the one hand that international relations exist in a world of 
unrelenting conflict and on the other that endless vistas of coop- 
eration await. In true Andersonian style, Bull welcomed the con- 
tribution that extreme positions could make to the debate (in the 
attention he drew, for example, to the radical arguments of Richard 
Falk). Bull’s long-time colleague Richardson, who probably under- 
stands his work better than any other writer, captures this well, 
noting that in following his Sydney University mentor, Bull was 
able ‘to arrive at a clear conclusion all the more compelling in that 
the argument along the way has grappled seriously with statements 
of the contrary position in their strongest form’ .*” 

While he even flirted with radical directions himself, Bull ends up 
as a theorist of the middle ground. The international society approach 
for which Bull is so well known, where cooperation is possible des- 
pite anarchy, is some of the clearest evidence of this position. His 
comments during a meeting of the British Committee on the Theory 
of International Politics in the following year, give a sense of this 
perspective: 


Grotius, you will recall, wrote in the situation of international 
anarchy in which the authority of divine law had broken down; 
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in which the positive law, as it were, of Pope and Emperor had 
broken down; and in which there were really two views on the 
field; on the one hand the Machiavellian view that because there 
was no superior authority over sovereign states, there was really 
therefore no law or no authority binding on sovereign princes; 
and the other view...that the only way to get order among princes 
was to re-establish some kind of superior authority... Now Grotius 
was trying to produce a third alternative between these two con- 
ceptions, and he found it in the notion that there was an inter- 
national society — a society of states - which was morally binding 
and which was a real force even in the absence of any superior 
authority. 


That middle ground between a world of unrestrained unilateral 
action and a supreme world authority is inhabited by the East-West 
nuclear accommodation that Bull calls for. In one essay Bull sug- 
gests that there are two pure types of arms control. One is ‘a cen- 
tralised system...in which the undertaking is contained in a treaty, 
verification is by an international inspectorate, and enforcement is 
in the hands of a central authority — in the extreme case — a world 
government’. The other is a ‘decentralised system, in which there is 
an agreement not expressed in a treaty, its fulfilment is verified uni- 
laterally by the intelligence agencies of the parties themselves, and 
the recourse available to the innocent parties in the event that one 
of them does not fulfil their undertaking, is to their ability to help 
themselves’.*4 These two positions correspond to the extremes of 
the medieval supreme authority and Machiavelli’s completely sover- 
eign princes: in fact there is more than a correspondence here. The 
style and extent of arms control which is possible at any given time 
is related directly to the extent to which sovereign states are willing 
to restrain their unilateral urges and submit themselves to a common 
authority, and is a marker of what sort of international system we 
are living with. Bull’s language in foreshadowing these contrasting 
forms of arms control is even more evocative: one is ‘centralised or 
authoritarian’, the other is ‘decentralised or anarchical’. If readers of 
Bull’s later work on international order have any doubt about this, 
they should read his additional remark that: 


The salient difference between them is that on the one hand 
there is some central authority in a position of supremacy in 
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international society, such as has not existed in modern history; 
while on the other hand it is presupposed that authority is frag- 
mented among sovereign States and alliances, as now.*® 


This point has fairly substantial implications. The enforcement of arms 
control agreements becomes far more than a technical or even a legal 
matter: it is a question of how ‘power is distributed in international 
society, and in what directions it can be exerted...Arms control is a 
political phenomenon, and the study of it is primarily a matter of the 
study of international politics’.*° Suddenly the importance of Bull’s 
earlier criticism of the Noel-Baker position becomes strikingly clear 
as an essential part of his evolving understanding of international 
politics. The arms control and disarmament debate is the furnace in 
which Bull’s theory of international relations is refined. 

So where, one might ask, did Bull see things occurring in relation 
to these two arms control extremes? Not surprisingly, one finds him 
pushing for the middle ground. In the real world, arms control 
systems, both those already in place and those being proposed, ‘do 
not fall neatly into one or the other of these divisions, but straddle a 
range of intermediate positions’.4” And Bull’s conception of the 
anarchical international society was itself an intermediate position, 
in which the middle ground arms control perspective could flourish. 
The main sign that some sense of an international society could 
function in the modern world was the willingness of the two super- 
powers to restrain their competition in nuclear armaments out of a 
common interest in avoiding catastrophic war (and with this chosen 
by them as sovereign states rather than decided for them by a world 
government).*® Nearly two decades later Bull looked back and found 
elements of that society in the nuclear accommodation which fol- 
lowed the frightening Cuban crisis in which the superpowers had: 


managed to create a structure of cooperation which, rudimentary 
as it was, was widely recognized throughout international society 
as a whole to embody hopes, if not for the building of peace 
in any positive sense then at least for the avoidance of general 
nuclear war.?? 


In that same article from 1980 Bull argued that as they renewed 
their Cold War nuclear competition the superpowers were not living 
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up to their responsibilities as great powers in fostering the under- 
standings on which that international society depended. He cites 
Washington and Moscow’s attitudes towards the management of 
the nuclear balance as his most significant evidence of this problem: 


The answer which the superpowers were once able to give non- 
nuclear weapon signatory states of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
that they were negotiating seriously towards a reduction of nuclear 
armaments, cannot now command a shred of credibility. Both 
superpowers are now engaged in massive increases of arms and 
arms expenditure and are displaying an increasing resolve to 
threaten and use force.*° 


This was not to say that the quality of international society could 
be completely defined by what was occurring in the military com- 
ponent of international politics. As Bull observed in 1959, ‘To 
explain the workings of this society solely (or even fundamentally) 
in terms of armaments and military equilibrium would be absurd; 
international society, like other societies, rests on a set of rules, legal 
and moral’. Yet in the same passage Bull goes on to explain that 
‘these rules operate only against a background in which security is 
provided by the presence of force, just as in domestic society...so in 
international society the removal of that minimum of security pro- 
vided by the equilibrium of force will bring to an end such accep- 
tance as there is of international law and diplomatic orthodoxy’.*! 
Once again, international society does not require the abolition of 
force, but instead its utilisation in a managed fashion. 

At the same time Bull did not envisage a one-to-one correspon- 
dence between international society and formal arms control agree- 
ments between the two superpowers. He welcomed the 1963 Partial 
Test Ban Treaty, for example, as an obvious sign of the potential 
for restraint and collaboration, even though during the early nego- 
tiations at the United Nations he had noted that ‘A test ban would 
not represent any modification of the basic political argument; and, 
were it put into effect, it could hardly be insulated from that con- 
flict’..? But this same experience also taught him that a quest for 
formality could be counterproductive. Moscow’s ‘abrogation of 
the nuclear test moratorium in 1961’ was one example where ‘An 
insistence on translating informal agreements into formal ones 
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may in some cases have the effect of undermining the agreement 
altogether’.°? 

Nonetheless the partial ban which eventually resulted from these 
negotiations did have its advantages. In a BBC radio commentary 
broadcast at the end of 1962, Bull argued that such an agreement 
would achieve two things: ‘not only might the danger of accidental 
nuclear war be significantly reduced, but a symbolic recognition 
of the common interests of the two great powers will have been 
made’.* As he had indicated a few years later, the ban was a pointer 
to something deeper, it ‘chiefly symbolised’ the common interest 
between the signatories in avoiding nuclear proliferation.** In the 
Introduction to the second edition of his first book, Bull lists that 
agreement, alongside the establishment of the Hotline and the Declar- 
ation on Outer Space by the US, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom as a triumvirate of formal agreements which have ‘sym- 
bolised’ the restraint shown in the post-Cuban Crisis era by the 
nuclear armed powers.°° Later in that hectic decade of publishing he 
refers to the forthcoming NPT as ‘a principal symbol’ of ‘the devel- 
oping détente between the United States and the Soviet Union’.‘’ 
Similarly, in an unpublished essay on John F. Kennedy written a few 
years later, Bull writes that: 


When he came to power the United States and the Soviet Union 
each already understood, and understood that the other under- 
stood, that they had a common interest in avoiding nuclear war, 
as the Geneva meetings of 1955 and the Camp David meeting of 
1959 had served to symbolize. The achievement of Kennedy, or 
rather of Kennedy and Khrushchev together, was to take this 
further by arriving at some concrete agreements through which 
this common interest could be served.*® 


Formal agreements, including arms control treaties, had their place, 
but their main role was to reflect the deeper understanding that 
was occurring between the powers. As Bull argued elsewhere in 
the early 1960s, ‘It is necessary to go behind the formal proposals 
and arguments which constitute “negotiation for disarmament” 
in order to determine the pressures, calculations and interests 
which determine whether there will be agreement and of what 
kind’.°? 
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Bull and Schelling 


The idea that the real basis of arms control was an informal under- 
standing rather than a formal treaty underlies the connection 
between Bull’s work on the management of the nuclear balance and 
his overall treatment of international politics. Just as he took con- 
siderable delight in pointing out that order was possible without 
formal government - an anarchical society as he was later to call it - 
so too did he observe that the heart of successful arms control were 
understandings between the powers, often informal ones, where the 
commonality of their interests were represented. As Bull explained 
in his early writing on the subject: ‘The most notable acts of disar- 
mament...are those which occur spontaneously, often gradually, in 
response to a lowering of political pressures, and are not the result 
of any treaty’.©° 

Echoes of Bull’s Cecil Prize winning essay are apparent in his 
corresponding quip that ‘The occurrence of peace in the world is 
perhaps not to any very considerable extent the result of attempts 
to “organize” it’.°' As he was later to explain, the mere occurrence of 
a formal arms control negotiation was not always a sign that the 
deeper understanding between the participants was present and 
correct: ‘Negotiations are necessary’, he argued in one provocative 
passage, ‘because states compete with each other in armaments and 
are a perpetual menace to each other. A proposal looks like a 
promise, “Disarm and I will also”, but it may equally well be regarded 
as a threat, “If you won’t disarm on my terms I shall continue to under- 
mine your position by building more and better armaments”’ .° 

In emphasising the value of informal approaches to arms control 
Bull shared a good deal of common ground with Thomas Schelling, 
who argued that many of the more important understandings between 
potential antagonists could occur as tacit agreements. Bull was clearly 
taken by this idea as he interacted with Schelling and read his work. 
It certainly featured in Bull’s work for the ISS Study Group. Indeed 
Wayland Young (who was to enter the House of Lords as Baron 
Kennet in 1960) had written to him soon after the Worcester confer- 
ence to warn that: 


the Schelling doctrine of negotiation by manoeuvre which appears 
in your paper suggest [sic] to me a picture of two tall men at a 
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party raising their eyebrows, turning their shoulders a millimetre 
this way or that and so on, but not noticing that the room is 
full of little men all shouting and likely to kill each other at any 
moment.® 


Undeterred for the time being by these comments, Bull sought to 
apply Schelling’s logic to the East West relationship more generally, 
arguing that: 


The questions of frontiers and allegiance which divide the West 
and the Communist Powers in Europe and the Far East remain 
without permanent settlement, but there has been tacit agree- 
ment about the de facto position, sufficient to maintain an inter- 
national order of sorts for fifteen years. 


In the same article Bull observes that ‘even during a war (apart from 
one of complete extermination) negotiation can take place’, and then 
cites Schelling’s ‘pioneering’ work on strategic bargaining in The 
Strategy of Conflict to identify a ‘tacit or informal negotiation’ which 
‘has never ceased to operate during the Cold War’ and which involved 
a ‘considerable measure of mutual restraint in the arms race’.® 
A few years later Bull was to re-emphasise the importance of tacit 
agreements in modern arms control and to hopes more broadly for 
orderly relations between the superpowers: 


The area of great power military relations is in fact for the most 
part unregulated by formal agreements; and in so far as under- 
standings do exist to reduce the risk of war and limit it if it occurs, 
these are chiefly of a tacit or informal sort. The sharpness of the 
United States’ reaction to the discovery in September 1962 that 
the Soviet Union was establishing missiles in Cuba was perhaps 
due to a feeling that a tacit understanding had been disregarded. 


Elsewhere, Bull argues that the East-West tacit agreement extends 
to ‘mutually recognised restraints in armament expenditure —- in 
clandestine military activities in one another’s territories, in the 
supply of nuclear weapons to third parties, and in civil defense pro- 
grammes’.°” But Bull was not quite as committed as was Schelling 
to this logic, and by the time he reviewed the latter’s subsequent 
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masterpiece, Arms and Influence, in 1967, he is almost channelling 
Wayland Young: 


that there are such agreements, that they play a very impor- 
tant part in the structure of international relationships, and that 
Schelling has done a great service by opening up this question, is 
beyond dispute...But he has done nothing to produce by way of 
evidence except speculations. I find it hard to recognise American 
and Soviet behaviour in his picture of two governments orches- 
trated by purposive individuals, sending and receiving messages 
and ironing out understandings in these...fields with scarcely as 
much as a nod or a wink.® 


There was, moreover, a deeper difference between the two scholars. 
While sharing much of Schelling’s appreciation of the importance 
of informal understandings, Bull explored these bargains in their 
wider political context. As Stanley Hoffman has explained, Bull’s 


work on arms control...was planted firmly in a political context, 
unlike, for instance, the contributions of Thomas Schelling. Like 
Schelling, Hedley Bull emphasised the unity of strategy doctrine 
and arms control; unlike him, Bull also believed in the unity of 
all military policies (whether strategic or arms control) and foreign 
policy.”° 


This also meant that for Bull arms control was far from a simple tool 
of statecraft which could be applied in the pursuit of broader political 
purposes. For politics were imbued within the arms control pro- 
cess from the very start. As Schelling himself noted, Bull’s work put 
‘the problem of war in political, historical and moral perspective’.”! 
Bull, was, Schelling reflected in a recent interview ‘one of the 
greats’.”2 

Yet Bull was quick to recognise that it was certainly appropriate 
for arms control to deal with the military factor. There was often 
a need for restraint on the types of weapons systems which the 
superpowers were developing or testing, and on some of their mil- 
itary practices which might increase the chance of armed conflict. 
But these measures, especially to the extent that they were mutually 
adopted, reflected a conscious political understanding between the 
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powers that it was in their mutual interests to restrain elements of 
the competition between them. As Bull argued: 


Unless the powers concerned want a system of arms control; 
unless there is a measure of political détente among them suf- 
ficient to allow such a system; unless they are prepared to accept 
the military situation among them which the arms control legit- 
imizes and preserves, and can agree and remain agreed about 
what this situation will be, there can be little place for arms 
control.” 


Arms control is therefore no accident of history — and neither is 
international society itself. Both required conscious effort. Both 
required a voluntary commitment to cooperative behaviour. 

At the same time, however, Bull uses the same logic to criticise the 
many attempts at much more radical surgery on the arms race, 
based as they sometimes were on a reluctance to legitimise and pre- 
serve the military situation. What the superpowers did not need 
were proposals for complete or near-complete disarmament, as these 
would require an imaginary world which was not within view.”4 In 
fact Bull was suspicious about the motives behind such proposals, 
especially if they came from one of the superpowers. He argued that 
separate Russian and American proposals for complete nuclear dis- 
armament, as and when they sometimes appeared, were likely to 
be designed to be rejected by the other party who could then be 
blamed for their almost inevitable failure. In a recurrence of the 
logic with which he had attacked some of the proposals for con- 
ventional disarmament in the 1930s, Bull makes this point repeat- 
edly in the early 1960s about some of the more ambitious (but 
in his eyes less serious) suggestions which came from Moscow and 
Washington. He held firmly to the belief that ‘over a wide range of 
international disputes, the only sort of “settlement” in which the 
parties are interested is one which involves victory for themselves 
and defeat for their opponents’.’5 


Common understandings and interests 


While Bull was impatient with the more theatric elements of Cold 
War nuclear diplomacy, he did see the potential for common under- 
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standings on the basis that the two sides had a mutual interest in 
stabilising the balance between themselves. In his main work on 
the subject he observed that ‘it is possible to view the proper 
concern of arms control as the preservation and perfection of the 
strategic nuclear balance, rather than as an attempt to dismantle it 
while leaving the world without security against nuclear war’.’° This 
would represent a nuclear version of the historical tendency where 
‘In international society as we know it, security is not provided by 
the concentration of military power in an authority superior to 
sovereign states, but rests on a balance of power among them’.”” As 
he argued in another BBC commentary in 1962, 


disarmament and arms control do not abolish military power. 
What they do is freeze or perpetuate a particular military situ- 
ation. When agreements are reached, therefore, they always express 
the satisfaction of the parties with the existing balance of power 
which the treaty makes legitimate.’® 


The superpowers now had a rare opportunity to stabilise their balance 
because America’s initial nuclear preponderance had been replaced, 
in an accident of history, by at least some measure of mutual deter- 
rence. As Bull argued, ‘The uncontrolled arms race has fortuitously 
led the two opposed blocs in recent years into a system of balance at 
the strategic level which provides a modicum of security’.”? This set 
of circumstances which the superpowers had unwittingly arrived at 
was not the conscious balance Bull saw in the Concert of Europe 
whose central notion was ‘that the maintenance of the balance of 
power should not be left to the operation of a hidden hand, but 
should be jointly pursued by the great powers in unison’.®° It fol- 
lowed that if Russia and the United States did not now seize the 
opportunity to effect some deliberate control on the same arms race 
to preserve the balance which their competition had accidentally 
wrought, it might just as easily be upset by the next round of tech- 
nological change and increase the chances of an eventual nuclear 
calamity. 

It was therefore crucial in Bull’s eyes for the superpowers to recog- 
nise the common interest they had in a stable nuclear balance as the 
basis for the possibility of acommon understanding between them. 
In 1965 he argued that: ‘The bases of the Soviet-American arms 
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control consensus is recognition of a common interest in avoiding 
war and in limiting it if it occurs’.8! This awareness was at the heart 
of the East-West nuclear accommodation. It meant a common inter- 
est in not doing away with the nuclear weapons which offered the 
possibility of security through a balance of power, but in ensuring 
that the precarious security which nuclear deterrence could bring 
was not undermined by a catastrophic and potentially unintended 
and unwanted nuclear war. If the nuclear powers possessed their 
weapons for the purposes of their own security, they also had an 
interest in their own survival which could be undermined if those 
weapons were used inadvertently or carelessly. As Bull had explained 
a year earlier in a study he wrote while on his second sabbatical in 
the United States, this time at Princeton, 


Arms control...is taken in its widest sense to include the whole 
field of common interests in military policy between antagonistic 
states...It embraces informal agreements as well as formal ones. 
And in addition to international agreements it includes unilateral 
acts of military policy, insofar as they are performed so as to advance 
interests shared with the adversary. The most conspicuous of the 
common interests in question are those that antagonistic states 
at the present time conceive themselves to have in avoiding war 
and in limiting its dimensions when it occurs.*? 


A defender of the status quo? 


The preceding analysis might be taken as evidence that in recom- 
mending the preservation of a balance of nuclear power, and thus of 
the legitimacy of that particular military situation, Bull was little 
more than an advocate of the status quo. It might further be argued 
that his argument makes little allowance for international change. 
There is something to this in terms of Bull’s focus on the urgent 
matters of the time rather than on the possibility of long-term trans- 
formation in the international system. As Bull explained to one cor- 
respondent who had sent him a long review of his first book nearly 
a decade after its original publication: 


My main concern was to make the negative point that the short- 
run problem of stabilizing the balance would not be solved by the 
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striking of attitudes about general disarmament of world govern- 
ment. I am inclined to think that the short-run measures I recom- 
mend do have importance also in the long-run, to the extent that 
they establish precedents or traditions of lasting importance. I do 
not think I have yet formed an adequate view of how short-run and 
long-run measures are related to one another, but I have some 
doubts about the view you express at the end of your paper that 
they are essentially complementary to one another. 


One wonders if Bull’s admission here can be applied more broadly 
to his work. As noted in Chapter 1, the comments of the committee 
awarding him the Cecil Prize in 1956 certainly indicate this poss- 
ibility. Later in his career, as the reader will find in subsequent chapters, 
Bull did strive at times to argue for a world order which transcended 
the limitations of the society of states. Yet even there, the vision does 
not last, and is tempered by a somewhat grumpy appreciation that 
those limits still apply. 

Bull’s emphasis on immediate problems and the limitations of the 
international system as it was is understandable given the period in 
which he was working. This was an era of concerns about missile 
gaps, unstable liquid fuelled missiles and crises in Berlin, Cuba and 
elsewhere. But this does not make Bull an advocate of resisting 
change, because change was all around and had to be dealt with. As 
Anderson had commented in one of Bull’s essays, the struggle was 
constant. First of all, the arms race which had fortuitously led to the 
superpower nuclear balance was itself a process of immense change 
in the nature and implications of nuclear technology. Secondly, one 
of the reasons Bull was passionate about the need to preserve the 
balance was his concern that the fast pace of technological change 
might well undermine it. And there is a third point: the world was 
not standing still in terms of the numbers of nuclear weapons coun- 
tries. The Americans and the Russians might still dominate the 
picture, but their monopoly had already been broken by the time 
they were working together in early arms control. Britain and France 
had joined the nuclear club and China was fast on its way to becom- 
ing the world’s fifth country to possess its own nuclear weapons. 

This proliferation of nuclear technology, which at times Bull 
feared would occur frighteningly quickly, could not be reversed. But 
it might be possible to slow its spread down, giving the world some 
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breathing space to develop the understandings on which inter- 
national order depended. This would require the Americans and 
Russians to do more than accommodate each another in a bilateral 
East-West understanding. They also needed to accommodate the 
rise of new nuclear weapons states. This expansion of what might 
be called the nuclear international society is the focus of the next 
chapter. 


3 


Accommodating the New Nuclear 
Powers 


Notwithstanding the maturity and composure of his first book, it 
is as the author of its successor, The Anarchical Society, for which 
Hedley Bull is best known. He is much more often seen as an impor- 
tant theorist of international relations than a leading global authority 
on arms control. And when scholars have looked for earlier influ- 
ences they have often been drawn to his works which deal speci- 
fically with issues of international order and international relations 
theory, and to his membership of the British Committee on the Theory 
of International Politics! rather than his involvement in London’s 
strategic studies community. This is precisely what one finds in the 
more recent literature on Bull’s work and influence. 

In terms of the more obviously theoretical works from the 1960s, 
three main works stand out. The first, and a favourite among many 
scholars inclined to the British style of international relations thinking, 
is Bull’s defence of the classical approach to international theory 
against the onslaught of American behaviourism. Originally pub- 
lished in World Politics in 1966? this colourful study was reprinted 
in the United States in at least four edited volumes over the next 
several years.? The other pieces of writing which come most easily to 
mind in this regard are the pair of chapters Bull produced for what 
might be the finest collection of essays ever published on inter- 
national relations thinking. Diplomatic Investigations, which was also 
published in 1966, was the culmination of the first phase of the work 
of the British Committee. Edited by the Cambridge historian Herbert 
Butterfield and by Bull’s LSE colleague and mentor Martin Wight, 
this slim and elegant volume includes Bull’s essays on ‘Society and 
Anarchy’ and ‘The Grotian Conception of International Society’.* 
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Strong investigative powers are not required to detect the links 
between these earlier pieces and the book which would be published 
by Macmillan over a decade later (and whose fourth edition was due 
to appear soon before the publication of this book). The translation 
of the themes of society and anarchy into what was published as 
The Anarchical Society seems so obvious as to be almost unnecessary 
to comment on. Bull’s reading of the Grotian tradition clearly informs 
his understanding of what an international society did and could 
look like. But it may surprise some of the readers of these works of 
the mid-1960s that Bull’s main professional focus at the time was 
not the production of scholarly texts in international relations 
theory. From early 1965 until he left Britain in the middle of 1967 
to take up a newly created chair at the Australian National University, 
Bull was on leave from the LSE, working in the Foreign Office as 
the inaugural Director of the British government’s Arms Control and 
Disarmament Research Unit (ACDRU). While he continued to teach 
and publish, he did so only in a part-time capacity. And the vast 
majority of Bull’s published work in the 1960s continued to dwell 
on issues which on first acquaintance seem to have more to do with 
strategic affairs in the nuclear age than with theories of international 
order. 

By that time the LSE had promoted Bull in a manner which only 
serves to highlight his strong involvement in strategic studies. In 1962, 
a sub-committee had been set up to consider Bull’s appointment to 
the Readership in International Relations which had become available 
after Geoffrey Goodwin’s appointment to the Montague Burton chair 
at the same university (a chair by the same name was also established 
at Oxford, the position Bull himself would one day be elected to). In 
a note to the Appointments Committee, Goodwin stated that while 
his own post had been connected to the study of ‘International Insti- 
tutions’ it would now be appropriate ‘to link the readership with the 
development at the School of Strategic Studies’. Goodwin went on 
to note that ‘within the Department there is at least one candidate, 
namely Mr Bull, at present a Lecturer and a recognized teacher of the 
University, whose international reputation in the field of Strategic 
Studies would warrant...his immediate appointment to the proposed 
readership’.> Bull’s appointment a year later, at the age of just thirty-one, 
was duly as ‘Reader in International Relations with special reference to 
Strategic Studies in the University of London’.® 
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Limiting the nuclear club 


In recommending him for appointment, the LSE sub-committee had 
noted that ‘Mr Bull’s most important publication is The Control of 
the Arms Race’.’” Just as this book was appearing on shelves, Bull 
applied for a year of research leave at Princeton University which 
had invited him to ‘take part in research at the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, and deliver a course of lectures in the Department 
of Politics’. In his letter seeking permission to absent himself for 
this period of sabbatical leave, Bull noted that the ‘Two subjects in 
which I am interested at present are strategic studies, and the theory 
of international politics and history of thought about it. The greater 
part of my time at Princeton’, he added, ‘would be spent on my own 
work in the former field’.® Bull quite clearly was presenting himself 
as a scholar of international relations specialising in strategic studies, 
not an international relations theorist who occasionally dabbled in 
these matters. 

Bull’s spell in Princeton for the 1963 calendar year produced a 
body of work which continued to connect international relations 
and strategic studies in powerful ways. His main argument, continuing 
the trend which was discussed in Chapter 2, was that international 
order depended upon strategic restraint which in the current age 
meant limits on the use and development of nuclear weapons. In 
an essay for a compilation in which Robert Tucker, Klaus Knorr 
and Richard Falk also featured as contributing authors, Bull met 
his readers with the observation that ‘the makings of a tradition 
of the non-use of nuclear weapons’ had become apparent in the 
years since their first and only employment in Japan in 1945. ‘The 
maintenance of a tolerable international order might be consider- 
ably facilitated’, he went on, ‘were this tradition to become firmly 
established’.? 

Indeed, the main problem in international relations, and the main 
obstacle to some semblance of order, was the challenge of managing 
violence. Bull had continued his opening comments in the same 
essay with the point that: 


Whatever developments take place in the next decade or so 
in the fields of international organization, arms control, or the 
settlement of political disputes, it seems likely that there will 
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persist a system of armed and politically divided sovereign states, 
given to intermittent violence of one kind or another. In this 
situation a great deal must depend on the exercise of restraint by 
these states when violence takes place among them.?!° 


For Bull there was nothing automatic about this situation. Con- 
tingency was apparent in the prevailing international system where 
power just happened to be distributed among and between sover- 
eign states. It was also alive in the current reality that a good deal 
of the power available to those states was concentrated in the form 
of nuclear weapons. In combination these factors produced one of 
those occurrences, fortuitous or otherwise, which Bull liked to remind 
his audience about. Soon after his return from the United States he 
was to tell the Cambridge University Sociological Society that ‘Tt is a 
historical accident that military technology has produced the nuclear 
explosive and the missile at a time when mankind is organized as a 
system of sovereign states’.!! 

World order, in Bull’s eyes, required those states in possession of 
nuclear weapons, who also happened to be the leading actors in the 
state system, to demonstrate restraint in their relations with each 
other. Other states (who lacked nuclear weapons themselves) depended 
upon that same superpower restraint for their own security. But Bull 
was insistent that this did not make for a complete unity of interest 
between the nuclear armed and unarmed powers. For example, should 
the United States and the Soviet Union find themselves in a nuclear 
exchange which was in danger of escalating madly, they might make 
other, lesser states, carry the brunt of the damage. In such a case the 
‘tacit rule of non-use’ would have already have been abandoned, 
and the two giants might instead seek to stabilise their nuclear 
conflict by avoiding a central exchange and quarantining the disaster 
in ‘third areas’.!? Yet this would mean sacrificing the interests of 
some of those other states. It might even finish them as functioning 
entities. This comprised Bull’s first objection to the style of thinking 
about controlling a limited nuclear war which limited the coverage 
to American and Russian behaviour and interests, thinking he found 
redolent in the United States. His second objection is at least as telling. 
This logic also reflected ‘a bilateral view of world politics that has 
perhaps already ceased to correspond entirely to the facts’. It was, 
he argued, ‘founded on the primacy in world politics of the United 
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States and the Soviet Union, which is bound to prove transient in 
the long run’.!’ Change would have to be reckoned with. 


Divisible interests 


The first of these two objections — the divisibility of interests — shines 
through in a longer product from Bull’s time at Princeton. In September 
1964 his study of US-European alliance relations under NATO was 
published by the Center for International Studies in September 
under the telling subtitle A Critique of United States Doctrine.* As 
Klaus Knorr, the Center’s Director, forewarned readers, this was a 
‘critique of United States nuclear doctrine concerning NATO - or, 
rather, of the political premises, usually unstated, on which United 
States advocacy of this doctrine rests’.'S Bull did not disappoint on 
this score, suggesting that 


the doctrine of the centralized control of nuclear weapons expresses 
not only a desire in the United States to protect American stra- 
tegic interests against a development which appears to endanger 
them, but also a desire to ward off a challenge to American 
primacy in European political affairs.'¢ 


Bull himself had some sympathy for the challenge facing Europe on 
this account. In a series of articles in The Spectator and other popular 
British outlets, he had been suggesting that while the two superpowers 
had a strong interest in keeping the nuclear genie entirely in their 
own two bottles, the British and French desire to retain independent 
nuclear arsenals was not without some justification. This had some 
rather peculiar implications for the stand one might take on efforts 
to control nuclear proliferation, for which Washington and Moscow 
were logically the main proponents. In one article Bull observed 
that the United States and Russia had ‘a concrete and immediate 
interest in preserving their monopoly’ which gave them an interest 
in forestalling the spread of nuclear weapons which went beyond 
their concerns about the security consequences which proliferation 
might bring. By contrast, for Britain and France, whose develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons in fact had ended that same superpower 
dominance, the non-proliferation argument was ‘something abstract 
and remote’.!” 
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In fact it was even more than this: those seeking recognition at 
that time as full members of the nuclear weapons club, specifically 
Britain, France and China, could be expected to argue strongly against 
a non-proliferation agreement. ‘All three of these countries’, he wrote 
elsewhere, ‘regard arms control as a threat to their interests’.1® Sim- 
ilarly Bull was worried that the academic theory underpinning arms 
control, including the work by Schelling and Halperin which he 
himself admired, reflected ‘an exclusive concern with the bilateral 
encounter of the United States and the Soviet Union, and with the 
illumination of it by means of a two-person model of international 
conflict’!?. While Bull argued that these works did not ‘attempt...to 
present arms control as concerned with exclusively Soviet-American 
strategic interests that could be advanced at the expense of the rest 
of the world’, the countries beyond this duopoly ‘were not seen 
as participants in the international arena in their own right, having 
distinct strategic interests’.2° By 1965, Bull was including his own 
work in this problematic category, noting that on looking back 
at the original edition of his Control of the Arms Race, ‘What is now 
striking about this book and others of its genre is that they assume 
that the problem of arms control is a bilateral one’.”! 

It was only to be expected, Bull reckoned, that states would chal- 
lenge those monopolies which sought to exclude them. In earlier 
writing he noted that Japan had renounced the Washington Naval 
Treaty ‘in the 1930s when she decided no longer to accept Anglo- 
Saxon dominance in the Pacific’.?? Similarly, he argued that Moscow 
had more than mixed feelings about the 1946 Baruch Plan (which 
sought to freeze the nuclear weapons status quo and hand over America’s 
weapons to an international authority) because it ‘appeared to the 
Soviet Union to perpetuate an American supremacy’.”* These sorts 
of proposals were anathema to the expansion of what might be called 
an international nuclear society. 

But it was not only the dominant powers that were guilty of hiding 
their interests behind broader claims about the nuclear balance. This 
was a universal tendency down the ages. As Bull argued in his Princeton 
study, which is amongst his most significant work on any subject: 


Any country’s arms control policy involves an attempt to reconcile 
the desire it has to be free to pursue whatever armaments policy 
is necessary for its own security with its perceptions of the general 
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need for the restraint. It will therefore be attracted towards agree- 
ments that impose restraints on others while leaving it free itself.?4 


Bull was very willing to apply this logic to the smaller nuclear players, 
even if he had more sympathy for their positions than he did for 
those of the two superpowers. He argued, for example, that France’s 
quest for its own nuclear programme, while presented by Paris as 
‘an unavoidable strategic necessity’, was in fact supported by many 
others on the continent who ‘wish to build up in Europe a great 
power able to act upon the international stage independently of the 
United States’.?6 

Like many Australians, Bull was a regular supporter of the under- 
dog, and this may have helped him gain some sympathy for the 
French position. But at the same time, he resisted the temptation to 
allow politics to get ahead of the facts on the ground, and to allow 
romantic views of what might be desirable to get in the way of what 
the distribution of power would actually allow. This logic emerges in 
Bull’s unsentimental assessment of the British position. In a number 
of places and over many years Bull would comment on Britain’s fall 
from grace in a way which reflected his own interests in seeing some 
measure of British power and influence continue. Hence he argued 
in a mixture of pessimism and hope in one piece in the Spectator that 
‘Britain’s nuclear status provides one of the few remaining buttresses 
of her claim to stand among the foremost of the second-class powers’. 
But there were limits even here. As he went on to explain to his readers 
in the same article: 


The choice for Britain, as for France, is either, by combining her- 
self with a strategic nuclear force that is effective in relation to 
the Soviet Union, but increasingly less independent, or to main- 
tain a force which is genuinely independent, but increasingly less 
effective.”° 


Here also the partiality and divisibility of interests rears its head. 
Because the NATO alliance was not as united as the Americans were 
so keen to suggest, Bull came down on the side of Britain maintaining 
its nuclear weapons capability. This might come in handy should 
Europe be left exposed in the event that the superpowers were willing 
to cut a deal, thereby sacrificing the interests of their weaker allies. 
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But this could be the only reason for such a capability. Britain’s arsenal 
was So small as compared to the capability the United States could 
draw on to resist Moscow and it was logical for Britain and others 
to rely on US nuclear firepower in all but their loneliest strategic 
moments.”” In the end, moreover, political and not strategic argu- 
ments would seal the deal for the maintenance of a British nuclear 
programme. As he told a University of Wisconsin audience during 
his 1963 sabbatical, Britain’s ‘strategic arguments are largely ((al]though 
not entirely) arbitrary, [and] serve to rationalise political preferences’.”8 


A nuclear monopoly bound to be broken 


Bull’s second objection to the idea of a US-Russian nuclear monop- 
oly was that it was bound to fracture. The main reason for this 
was not its injustice, which might incline other significant states to 
challenge it, but the in-built tendency towards further nuclear pro- 
liferation. The monopoly powers might be able to slow this process 
down, but they could not stop it. While they remained responsible 
for the security conditions which other smaller states consumed, 
their capacity to come to an understanding with each other was a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for international security in 
the nuclear age. Indeed a bilateral understanding between Moscow 
and Washington might cause problems elsewhere in the system, 
including in their own relations with other significant powers. This 
helped put strategic nuclear relations right at the centre of the debates 
about international order in which Bull was so keen to involve him- 
self. As he argued in another BBC interview in 1962, there were: 


two fundamental facts about the present condition of inter- 
national politics. The first is that in the wake of the Cuban crisis 
the United States and Soviet governments, though still deeply divided, 
have developed a strong sense of the interests they have in com- 
mon. The second is that as the two great powers draw closer 
together, each imposes a strain in its relations with its allies: 
the Soviet Union, most noticeable, in its dealings with China; 
and the United States, to a lesser extent, in its alliance with the 
European members of NATO.?? 


That strain would be especially evident in the nuclear domain. As 
Bull went on in the same interview, ‘one agreement which the two 
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great powers may reach is to arrest the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Yet China, within the Communist camp, is determined to become a 
nuclear power. And at the Nato meeting in Paris, the United States 
is confronted with the determination of her allies to maintain their 
own nuclear forces’.°° These were not small matters of intra-alliance 
unity or disunity on nuclear questions. At stake was the disposition 
of international politics as a whole. Bull had noticed this earlier 
in his initial studies of international nuclear issues. In a 1959 article 
he had suggested that ‘The exclusion of nth countries may require 
the revival of the idea of the concert of the Great Powers, and the 
striking up in a new key of the ancient international discord of the 
Haves and the Have Nots’.*! A few years later, Bull retrieved this lan- 
guage in an address to an Advisory Group of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the leading group of foreign policy experts in the United 
States. On this subsequent occasion he noted that: 


The Have Not powers may charge the United States and the Soviet 
Union with attempting to deny others the means by which they 
have established themselves; they may object to the international 
order they are being invited to join, as revisionist Germany and 
Italy once objected to the League of Nations, that it is weighed 
against them. The Have powers may make the same reply to this 
that Britain and France might have made to the Fascist powers: that 
in this imperfect world any international order must be someone’s 
order, and any order is better than none.*” 


It is difficult to overstate the centrality here of the problem of manag- 
ing nuclear armaments to Bull’s conception of the shape of wider 
international politics. This comes across clearly in the new thirty-two 
page introduction Bull had been preparing for the second edition of 
The Control of the Arms Race which appeared in the middle of the 
1960s. The approach taken by the two major nuclear powers to newer 
members of the nuclear club was the central factor which defined 
modern international relations and which determined how close 
the system might be to a functioning international society. In one 
passage in that long introduction where he once again questions the 
sustainability of a largely US-Russian approach, Bull argues that 


it cannot be assumed that the area of common interests upon which 
the two great powers found their cooperation in the sphere of arms 
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control is also common to international society as a whole. Not 
all of what the United States and the Soviet Union perceive as 
dangers to their security are similarly perceived by the remainder 
of international society.*? 


It is clear that the modern international society was characterised 
heavily by the approach taken to the distribution of the power stem- 
ming from the possession of nuclear weapons. Bull argues in the same 
passage that ‘Just as we must distinguish international security, or 
the security of international society as a whole, from national security, 
so we must distinguish it from the security of a pair of states’.*4 
Changes in who had access to that nuclear destructive power would 
have significant political implications. It would lead to serious ques- 
tions being asked about the validity of the ‘assumption...sometimes 
conscious, more often unconscious...that the two great powers 
may be regarded as the trustees of the international society as a 
whole’.°s 

Towards the end of his new introduction, and in language which 
cements the importance of nuclear relations to the overall shape of 
international politics, Bull argues that ‘if the Soviet-American conflict 
still constitutes what Burke called “the great middle balance” of inter- 
national politics...its relative status in the last few years has been 
greatly reduced’.*° If there was a single factor which had reduced that 
bilateral dominance, it was the spread of the technology which under- 
pinned nuclear weapons. In one of his Spectator articles from 1963, 
Bull suggested that ‘in the very long-run, the United States and the 
Soviet Union would seem bound to lose their technological supre- 
macy. Their present exalted position is no more guaranteed by nature 
than has been that of any other in the succession of world-historical 
peoples’.?7 


The role of scientific innovation 


Behind Bull’s thinking here was a theory of innovation in which the 
development and spread of nuclear weapons technology was but the 
most telling modern example. His most interesting treatment of that 
theory comes in an essay focused around J.P. Corbett’s recent book 
Europe and the Social Order. Arguing that the innovation brought on 
by scientific and technological change was a dominant theme in 
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modern political life, Bull also suggested that ‘the dominant institu- 
tions of our society are committed to innovation to such a degree 
that we can only expect that the tendency to social change will con- 
tinue, and will continue to accelerate’.** This captured the spirit of 
an age in which the application of technological change to daily life 
appeared to be accelerating. But especially important is Bull’s next 
comment, which indicates that this process of change was well 
beyond the control of any fortunate party which had enjoyed early 
access to these advances: ‘Science and technology, the great agencies 
of social innovation, are no longer the preserve of gifted amateurs 
operating alone and on the fringe of society: they are great and 
powerful institutions at its centre’.*? 

Bull’s interest in the impact of modern science on international 
politics is an unrecognised but very significant part of his wider 
thinking. As later parts of this book will show, when he was search- 
ing for the basis of a new international society, Bull proffered the 
modern scientific sentiment as the main hope for the common 
international civilisation which order required. This was in contrast 
to what he saw as the anti-scientific, counter-modern superstition 
of religious ideas which in his eyes were likely to spawn division 
and bigotry, the enemies of order. Bull had little time for religion: 
Michael Banks recalls a conversation between Bull and Leonard Beaton, 
another writer on arms control matters, whose Christian world view 
Bull described as ‘quaint’.*° In Michael Howard’s words, Bull regarded 
similar elements in Martin Wight’s view of international relations 
as an ‘amiable eccentricity’.*! 

Bull was committed to a non-religious scientific viewpoint which 
needed to be held widely if its full benefits were to be realised. ‘Science, 
when it shook itself free of the Cartesian notion that it consisted of 
certain truths, freed itself also of the notion that it was the private 
work of one man’,*” he argued in explaining what the freeing up of 
innovative juices could offer. Just as Bull questioned the validity of 
natural law, so too did he consider that all claims of universal truth 
ought to be constantly open to challenge and revision. Nothing was 
sacred. Science was an ally in that quest, continually eating away at 
received wisdom and lazy thinking: it was the wild but productive 
child which could not be controlled by even the strongest authority. 

In strategic affairs, and in particular in the relationships between 
the nuclear-armed states, Bull believed he had identified the place 
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where science was having its clearest impact on social processes. 
As he concluded his review article: 


The particular study most sensitive to innovation is perhaps 
military science: on the one hand this subject has long been 
in the grip of an inflexibly conservative style of thinking, and 
on the other, the innovating power of science and technology is 
concentrated more on this field than any other.*® 


This observation owed its origins to a short and somewhat obscure 
portion of Bull’s book on arms control devoted to ‘The Problem of 
Continuous Innovation’ where he also cites Corbett’s book.** This 
chapter explains Bull’s restlessness about the nuclear age. Revealed 
here is his conviction that any settlement of a problem involving 
military technological change was likely to be temporary. This was 
because any advance could all too easily be challenged: 


‘Most military commentators are fascinated by particular tech- 
nical novelties’, he argued, ‘but instead of seeing these things for 
what they are, mere incidents in military history, they see them 
as final solutions to problems. There are no “ultimate weapons”, 
and no ultimate systems for the control of them’.** 


This last phrase was especially important in an era in which pre- 
cisely that claim was being made about thermonuclear (or hydro- 
gen) bombs: that they were the truly ultimate weapon. For Bull, 
even weapons of unbelievably massive destruction did not escape 
the eventual march of change. They were not as special as some 
were thinking and pretending. 

Bull felt rather similarly about supposed solutions to wider inter- 
national problems. The current equilibrium, derived from a tem- 
porary correlation of forces, would eventually become obsolete. The 
changing distribution of power which often favoured newcomers 
at the expense of the established players would see to that. This had 
big implications for the latter. On the one hand, it was in their 
short-term self interests to stay on top. Their gap on the followers 
could be useful to others because hierarchy was one of the main 
elements of order. But even the strongest players would eventually 
need to come to terms with changing power relativities. As Bull 
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opined as early as 1961: ‘America and Russia appear to have lost 
some of their pre-eminence: a resuscitated Germany and France 
within the American orbit, China within the Communist orbit, and 
India outside both, have come to play a more independent role’.*° 

The spread of nuclear weapons, the Nth power problem, was some- 
thing to be expected because monopolies in international politics were 
never permanent. But Bull did have concerns about this widening 
trend. For example he took pains to warn that the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons did not bring with it a guaranteed, let alone a stable, 
relationship of mutual deterrence. In the first instance, while the 
nuclear balance between the two superpowers was a fundamental part 
of the contemporary international order, Bull did not want his readers 
to read too much into ‘the stability of the Soviet-Western nuclear 
balance, which is preserved not by the laws of nature, but by con- 
ditions which may prove transient’. On the other hand, new nuclear 
weapons powers might be at such different stages in their develop- 
ment that the mature Soviet-Western balance, which had arrived only 
after years of dangerous asymmetry, was not easily replicable.*” There 
is something here of Bull’s feeling that the East-West balance was 
one of those accidents of history, the culmination of a military com- 
petition which had just happened to end up as an equilibrium. 

Bull’s concerns about proliferation did not stop there. The adoption 
of nuclear weapons by states locked into existing tensions could 
dramatically increase the costs of local wars should they occur between 
nuclear armed adversaries. Bull was also sensitive to ‘the dangers that 
are involved in the increases in the number of authorities capable of 
the decision of nuclear peace and war’, and the increased chance 
of nuclear war by accident stemming from more fingers on the nuclear 
trigger.*8 It was almost as if Bull thought that nuclear proliferation 
would forever be dangerous regardless of who was doing the pro- 
liferating. This seemed to link in to the sorts of warnings which were 
coming from President Kennedy, who was suggesting at the time that 
the world might feature as many as twenty state possessors of nuclear 
weapons in just a couple of decades. 


Accommodating the new nuclear powers 


But to take such a blanket approach would represent an ‘all things 
being equal’ argument for a scholar for whom international politics 
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hardly ever obeyed that condition. This inequality expresses itself in 
two senses. First Bull leaves the door ajar for the notion that nuclear 
proliferation to at least some countries was more acceptable than 
to others. While not entirely buying into the argument that ‘some 
powers are more “responsible” than others in the possession of 
nuclear weapons’ and that ‘not all extensions of the nuclear circle 
are to be feared to the same extent’, Bull nonetheless was willing 
to name certain countries, ‘Canada, Australia, and India’ as more 
likely to be responsible custodians than some others.*? 

Bull did not beat around the bush here. He went so far as to 
say that amongst the ‘Have Nots’ (those countries without nuclear 
weapons), India and Brazil ‘are entitled to hope to become Haves’.*° 
This is a fairly astonishing claim for a British-based author to make 
in 1961, but it reflects a broader argument which was beginning 
to emerge in Bull’s work that the rising powers of the third world 
cannot be perpetually denied their place in the sun. ‘At the present 
time’, he wrote in the very early 1960s, ‘a bargain has been struck 
whereby the Have Nots, led by India, have under protest accepted a 
system of control, in return for the assistance they need: as they 
become less reliant on this assistance, they may become even more 
reluctant to accept controls’.5! That assistance, from the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, was for the development of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, a bargain which would be enshrined 
in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty towards the end of the decade. 
While clearly no opponent of arms control, Bull did not initially 
favour the Treaty because of the discrimination it entailed, and 
most of all because he felt this discrimination was not sustainable in 
a practical sense. 

What then did Bull think the superpowers should do about this 
situation? His argument, consistent with the logic of the super- 
powers’ own bilateral nuclear embrace of one another, was that they 
should accommodate the newcomers. This explains a good deal of his 
early skepticism towards the negotiations which were eventually to 
produce the NPT. At first, when the non-proliferation mood seemed 
designed to treat the French and the Chinese as second class nuclear 
citizens, Bull had real doubts about the process, feeling that it was 
as impractical as it was unjust: ‘all proposals for a “non-nuclear 
club”’, he wrote in 1964, ‘which would prevent production as well 
as testing on a world-wide scale, have failed so far’.S? This does not 
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mean he regarded non-proliferation as an unimportant objective, 
but simply that he felt it could too easily become unusually dis- 
criminatory. As he argued in the second edition of his first book: 


The United States and the Soviet Union in calling for a halt to 
the spread of nuclear weapons are championing a doctrine that 
is held in Western Europe and China, as it is elsewhere: but in 
calling for a halt now they are injuring the perceived interests of 
ascendant powers. 


By 1965 Bull was observing in the attitudes of the two major powers 
the type of stance which, in his view at least, supported a more appro- 
priate international nuclear order. In a paper prepared that year for 
the British Committee (on a very practical rather than theoretical 
subject), he argued that: 


The United States and the Soviet Union, although they have expressed 
opposition to the entry of a further three powers into the club, have 
nevertheless shown themselves willing to come to terms with them; 
the United States, having in 1963/4 made a serious effort to absorb 
French and British nuclear power in a Nato collective agreement, 
has now relaxed her efforts and come to recognize that the nuclear 
forces of her allies have come to stay.*4 


Here Bull attached importance to seeing this accommodation as an 
act of volition: it was not a fortuitous development as the original 
establishment of the East-West balance had been, but required a 
conscious decision. He noted that: 


the super-powers might have chosen differently from the way 
they did: it is erroneous to say, as is often heard, that there is 
nothing that can be done to prevent countries from acquiring 
nuclear weapons. The policy of forcible removal of Chinese nuclear 
installations prior to the first Chinese test explosion was one 
which was feasible and had its advocates.°° 


Indeed, because a nuclear world was regarded by Bull as a fact of 
life which could not be wished away, and because any instance of 
nuclear proliferation, however worrying, really did little to alter the 
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chances of a disarmed world, the main question became one of how 
the nuclear armed states could maintain their weapons in the inter- 
ests of wider order. Already by 1962 Bull was arguing that ‘The 
spread of nuclear weapons is in fact taking place more slowly than 
was thought likely when anxiety about “the Nth country problem” 
first became widespread about five years ago’.*° Bull had observed 
a similar trend in military innovation more generally, noting that 
there might be ‘some question of slowing down the pace of military 
innovation’ including by efforts among the major powers to ‘relax 
some of their research effort’ if they were satisfied with ‘the military 
equilibrium that now exists between them’.5” 

Slowing down the momentum of nuclear proliferation could also 
buy time for a recently established equilibrium, but ‘the problem in 
the long run is perhaps less that of preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons than that of learning restraint in the use of them’.** Bull’s 
logic here had at least two implications. First, it was important to 
ensure that the established nuclear weapons states were playing by 
stabilising rules of the game, and it was incumbent upon the super- 
powers to be especially vigilant in this respect. Second, any of the 
newer holders of nuclear weapons needed to be part of the same 
system of rules. As Bull argued in mid-decade, ‘The question for arms 
control in the future is...how the ascendant powers can be brought 
into what may be called the arms control community’.°? This was 
a community which the superpowers had taken the leading role 
in setting up. In the sort of comment which undermines any notion 
that he had nothing good to say about the west’s leading power, Bull 
argued that ‘the United States has elaborated certain principles about 
the relations between nuclear weapons and foreign policy which, 
though still imperfectly formulated, are of universal validity in the 
system of sovereign states’. These principles, he added, were ones ‘that 
the Soviet Union has gone some distance towards accepting’. 

As for the newer members of the nuclear international society (for 
an international society is essentially what this nuclear community 
was meant to be), they had the special rights that nuclear possession 
granted them. But in Bull’s eyes they also had special responsibil- 
ities. As he would argue in a BBC Radio interview in 1967, another 
appearance which confirms that he was not a media teetotaler: 


The common language and common understanding of the nuclear 
problem towards which the first two nuclear powers have been 
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feeling their way, must be broadened to include others. In the case 
of one of the countries, China, which is opposed to the status quo 
in its own part of the world, which is without important allies and 
friends, and which above all is intellectually and spiritually isolated 
from the rest of world, this will prove no easy task.°! 


Self-serving ideologically driven behaviour was out of bounds in 
such a place. (This theme would also become evident in Bull’s crit- 
icism of what he sometimes saw as immature behaviour on the part 
of some third world countries, despite their evident right to take a 
larger place in the international system). And while the initial focus 
was on the accommodation of the European nuclear weapons states, 
the focus would increasingly extend to Asia and beyond. As Bull 
had argued in his main Princeton study: ‘Much evidence suggests 
that we are moving into a period in which drastic change will be 
possible in the present structure of alignments and antagonisms, 
and in which additional nuclear powers will arise outside Europe’. 
The intensely close relationship between the acquisition of nuclear 
armaments and great power status gave double meaning to this 
point. As Bull noted in the same piece of writing: 


While the possession of nuclear weapons is not a sufficient con- 
dition of great power status, it is a necessary condition: not all 
nuclear powers are great powers, but any great power must be a 
nuclear power.® 


By the middle of the 1960s Bull regarded it as within the realm of 
possibility than in another decade ‘or so some 10 states might have 
come to possess nuclear weapons: the new members coming from 
a list that might include India, Israel, Sweden, West Germany, South 
Africa, Pakistan, Egypt and Indonesia’.®* The spread of nuclear wea- 
pons was a potent sign of the rise of the non-western world which, 
as later chapters will show, would become such an important theme 
in Bull’s writing and thinking. 


To the Foreign Office 


Both of these major questions about the nuclear monopoly — the 
divisibility of interests between the US and its alliance partners and 
the status that the spread of nuclear weapons would grant to some 
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countries outside the western world - were to feature prominently 
in Bull’s next career step. He only spent one year back at the LSE 
after his return from Princeton. This time it was not a university 
which attracted his attention. It was Her Majesty’s Government. The 
fiercely independent Australian scholar was about to become a British 
civil servant. 

The political change that made this possible was Harold Wilson’s 
victory in the October 1964 British general election. The new gov- 
ernment brought with it a desire to make a difference on arms control. 
In its Disarmament Minister, Alun Gwynne Jones, who was made 
Lord Chalfont (a life peerage) on taking the post, the Wilson gov- 
ernment had an energetic advocate of that issue’s role in Britain’s 
external relations. Among Chalfont’s initiatives was the creation of 
a new section, the Arms Control and Disarmament Research Unit, 
Britain’s response to America’s much larger Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (ACDA). In recommending the establishment of 
the unit, Chalfont explained that while the United Kingdom could 
not compete with the United States, ‘there is a place for a small unit 
of selected people to make policy studies, including expert studies’. 
Having ‘outside talent’ as part of that new unit would help create a 
mutually beneficial ‘interplay of ideas within the Foreign Office’.°° 

A month later, and just four days before Christmas, Chalfont 
attended the second ISS Universities Strategic Studies conference 
which was hosted by Chatham House. The minutes of that meeting 
record his comment to the representatives of London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Lancaster, Aberystwyth, 
Sussex, Southampton, Leeds, Swansea, Keele, and Liverpool that the 
Director of the new Unit needed to be ‘someone whose mind is 
objective enough to question all his assumptions’.®° This included 
the assumption that disarmament ought to be a foreign policy 
objective of the British government. This point had been prompted 
by an uncomfortable observation by F.H. Hinsley, the Cambridge 
historian of international relations, that ‘No good could come from 
starting any piece of research from the assumption that this is what 
we want without regard to the question whether we want it’.°” 

By that time Bull’s name had come to the top of the list for the 
position. And as Chalfont’s candidate® he had an even starker view 
to share: ‘we must disabuse ourselves of the idea’ the minutes record 
him saying, ‘that by devoting enough time and effort to the study 
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of peace and disarmament that we shall achieve it’.©’ Indeed, The 
Guardian would run a new year’s day article which observed that 
‘Mr Bull’s appointment will cause raised eyebrows, especially among 
groups of idealistic disarmers, because he has always stressed the 
“control” aspects of the arms issue’.”° Like his appointment to the ISS 
arms race study some years earlier, it was clear that he would be no 
Noel-Baker. 

In accepting the nomination for the Directorship of the six-person 
ACDRU Bull would take up British citizenship (which meant an 
unexpected forfeiting of his formal Australian identity). He was 
in some ways an unlikely choice for the role, not least because of 
his natural inclination to wonder whether academics ought to be 
involved in policy matters. Despite the strong focus his academic 
work gave to the study of policy questions, Bull maintained that 
‘there is an inherent antagonism between the activity of policymaking 
and that of study or inquiry’.”! It might be observed that Bull’s role 
was to undertake and oversee research which might inform the policy 
process, but not be directly part of it. Indeed Bull seemed completely 
allergic to the idea that as a scholar he might be an advocate for par- 
ticular positions. He clearly offered this advice to others, including 
to his colleagues at the Institute for Strategic Studies whose work at 
one stage he had criticised while on sabbatical in New Jersey. Alistair 
Buchan shot back a reply: 


Go scramble up those ivy clad walls back into your ivory tower. 
Your letter was so exactly what we expected from someone of 
your intellectual arrogance that it raised hoots of laughter! I have 
been concerned with scholarship of one kind or another since 
before you were sucking kangaroo’s milk and am quite aware of 
the difference between analysis and advocacy. 


Buchan then enclosed a ‘jingle’ composed by ‘An irreverent spirit in 
the office’, and which read: 


Remote and ineffectual don 
Criticising from Princeton 

The noble work of those who knit 
Atlantic trends, the Western split 
You tell us not to write like nannies, 
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We ask you not to pose as granny’s 
Granny, arresting vigour, making dull 
What is in essence simply bull.” 


At the ISS Strategic Studies Conference in December 1964, Bull had 
insisted that while it was unwise for universities to be too isolated 
from the government, it was also dangerous when, as had happened 
too frequently in the United States, the relationship got too close. In 
such a case ‘academic work in this field will cease to be truly acad- 
emic, because only when it is truly academic does it have something 
to contribute’. There was, he is recorded as saying, ‘an obligation 
on the part of academics who get involved in contract work to...not 
be seduced by the corridors of power’, just as there was also an 
‘obligation on the Government side to be tolerant and allow suf- 
ficient flexibility’.”? Earlier that same year he had argued in an unpub- 
lished paper that ‘it is no part of the business of Strategic Studies 
actually to canvass lines of policy. The study of policy choices and 
the advocacy of policies are incompatible activities’.”4 

But it is quite clear that Bull wanted his new Unit to do far more 
than conduct thoughtful research on the sidelines of the policy 
process. One early note to Prime Minister Wilson had observed that 
the purpose of the ACDRU ‘will be to carry out long-term studies 
under Lord Chalfont’s general direction and these will initially have 
no Official standing’.”> But even before then Bull had been seeking 
to push the envelope, including on the subject of what his Unit could 
do to contribute to the public debate on arms control issues. He argued 
that 


there is considerable scope, not merely for contributions that 
are ‘theoretical’ or ‘technical’, but also for those which have the 
effect of ‘illuminating choices’, i.e. spelling out the consequences 
of different policies without advocating any of them.”¢ 


Behind the scenes at the Foreign Office, Bull wanted an even greater 
role than this. Just a few months into his Director’s role, he sent a 
note to Chalfont about that very purpose, regretting that ‘We are 
not consulted in the making of basic decisions of arms control and 
disarmament policy’. This was more than just a call for the policy- 
makers to spend extra time talking to his Unit. Bull argued that the 
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distinction between the Atomic Energy and Disarmament Department 
(AEDD) as responsible for ‘day to day planning’ and the ACDRU for 
‘forward thinking and planning’ was wrong on both counts: it denied 
the role the AEDD could play with regard to the latter task and 
‘unduly restricts the role of the Research Unit’. He was not asking 
for his Unit to be involved in the ‘authoritative exposition of policy’ 
and ‘dealings with foreign governments’ but ‘where committees are 
sitting that are preparing advice to you on basic questions of policy 
it seems to me that we should be represented as a matter of course’.’” 


The minimum deterrence study 


Bull wanted to do rather more than contribute general advice on 
those overall policy questions. He got into some specifics as well. 
His leading piece of work as a British official was a substantial report 
on the stability of the US-Russian deterrence relationship. This 
included a proposal for a new agreement between the two countries 
to reduce their rapidly growing nuclear stockpiles. Bull’s main aim 
in preparing this report was to provide the British government with 
ammunition to shape the armaments policy of its major ally, the 
United States. Sir Harold Beeley, who had begun work in the Foreign 
Office at the end of the Second World War, had suggested to Bull 
just as the ACDRU was getting off the ground that such a study would 
be a real asset. He explained that while the United Kingdom had 
for some time been concerned that ‘the American strategic aim of 
seeking maximum insurance through multiple options...is counter- 
productive, we have never reached a clearly defined U.K. position as 
to what constitutes an adequate deterrent’.”® 

By November 1965 Bull had produced a full report recommending 
that the two superpowers should come to an agreement on Min- 
imum Stable Deterrence designed ‘to increase the stability of the 
strategic nuclear balance and to achieve the maximum reduction of 
nuclear forces consistent with this’. Bull took a direct approach to 
what this stability involved: ‘Stability exists to the extent that either 
side is able to cause unacceptable damage to the civil societies of 
the other’.”? The numbers required for this level were not inconsid- 
erable: about 750 strategic offensive weapons (counted in terms of 
missiles) on each side. But this level still represented a near 50% cut 
for the Russians and an even bigger one for the Americans.®° 
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Two important features of Bull’s approach stand out here. The 
first is an unflinchingly acknowledgement of what was involved in a 
system of security based upon the possession of nuclear weapons. 
There is little sign of either sentimentality or wishful escapism: a 
stable nuclear world requires the possession, and not the complete 
elimination, of nuclear weapons, at least in the interim. The second 
is Bull’s argument that if the United States and Soviet Union were 
interested in stability they should undertake very serious reductions 
which could have wider effects. His report argued that the Minimum 
Stable Deterrence (MSD) proposal ‘could favourably affect disarma- 
ment negotiations by focusing attention on the concept of strategic 
stability and on radical measures of disarmament short of GCD’ 
(General and Complete Disarmament).*! 

Despite some misgivings within the Foreign Office, and even more 
in the Ministry of Defence, Chalfont was keen to present the report’s 
findings (as an unofficial study rather than as a statement of the 
British government’s position) to his American counterparts as early 
as possible in proceedings. He had Bull prepare a note for one of 
his American counterparts, Arthur Barber, which explained why the 
levels suggested were in fact higher than some estimates of minimum 
deterrence required: 


The study argues that fairly high levels are necessary in order to 
make the agreement more proof against evasions and loopholes; 
to make it easier to verify by intelligence alone; to enable the 
parties to deter China as well as one another; and to preserve the 
United States guarantee of Western Europe.®” 


Yet the cuts involved were way too much for some people on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As one British official noted: ‘This initiative 
bristles with potential difficulties in the Alliance, and in view of 
expected reservations from the Americans + opposition from the 
Russians, it may prove not worth the candle’. It was not only 
the message that was the problem. It is unlikely that in compiling 
his report Hedley Bull had engaged in an entirely inclusive effort. 
Michael Palliser, who would later rise to prominence as one of 
the most senior officials in the Foreign Office, wrote to a colleague 
that ‘it is not clear to me to what extent views and comments 
from other departments in the Office as well as ourselves have been 
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incorporated into the paper’.** Palliser was one of a number of 
officials who may not have been convinced of the Unit’s necessity, 
over forty-five years later describing it as ‘an excrescence on the body 
of the foreign office’.8 

The Americans were eventually provided with a summary of Bull’s 
report, but to preserve some level of British dignity, this advice 
did not include the magic number of 750 strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles. Even so, the reporting from Washington indicated that 
‘the Americans thought that our proposal was too radical’.°° The 
Ministry of Defence had opposed sharing a fuller version of the report 
on the basis that this ‘would give the impression to the Americans, 
whatever we say about the paper’s status, that we were in fact think- 
ing seriously of accepting its recommendations’.®” That opposition 
was strongest to the report’s suggestion that the United Kingdom 
might itself have to consider reductions in its own strategic weapons 
should the MSD agreement become a reality.** Indeed, Bull’s report 
had argued that ‘If Her Majesty’s Government were to sponsor a 
proposal of this kind it would have to make a contribution of her 
own’.®° This sort of thinking clearly had not gone down well in some 
of the corridors in Whitehall. 

There was already some history to this tense relationship between 
Defence and the Foreign Office over the ACDRU. Chalfont had clearly 
wanted the unit established to ensure that Britain’s disarmament 
policy was based in the Foreign Office and not in the Ministry of 
Defence. As he was in the throes of setting up the ACDRU, Chalfont 
had objected to a note by Sir Solly Zuckerman, the chief scientific 
adviser in the Ministry of Defence, which had suggested that ‘useful 
work on the mechanics of one particular strategy — disarmament 
— can best be done by those responsible for advising on other stra- 
tegic matters’.?° Chalfont held to completely the opposite opinion 
that: ‘The Foreign Office should be the centre for the coordination 
of policy on arms control and disarmament’. His reasoning here 
was that ‘the military and technical aspects of disarmament must 
invariably be set in political context before they become fully signi- 
ficant’, and that this needed to apply especially to views on Britain’s 
nuclear capabilities,?! an issue upon which Zuckerman had very strong 
views. 

Those tensions would appear to have extended to Bull’s arrival. In 
early 1965 Zuckerman advised his Secretary of State Denis Healey 
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that Chalfont had failed to live up to a commitment to consult with 
the Defence Ministry ‘on the critical appointment of Director of the 
Unit’.°* Healey then wrote to the Prime Minister about the obvious 
tensions between his department and the Foreign Office, noting 
that he attached ‘importance to an undertaking by Lord Chalfont 
that, in order to ensure the most suitable people are obtained, my 
Department should be consulted about the appointment of at least 
the senior staff of the Unit’. 

But the Ministry of Defence’s conservative approach would event- 
ually have some influence, and as Bull’s report wound its way through 
successive revisions, the tempering process continued. By May 1966, 
the force levels allowed in the MSD had risen to ‘between 900 and 
1200 missiles for NATO and 850-1150 for the Warsaw Pact’, represent- 
ing considerably smaller reductions than Bull had originally anti- 
cipated, with the United States and Soviet Union having to scrap as 
few as 200 and 50 missiles respectively.°* But the Ministry of Defence 
was Still being cautious. Zuckerman continued to argue that any attempt 
‘to quantify the number of retained NVDs [sic] of both sides’ to deter- 
mine what might be necessary to cause a ‘breakdown’ in each other’s 
society was an example of ‘spurious’ reasoning.®*® Of even greater sens- 
itivity were the implications for Britain’s arsenal. One unit head reported 
that Barber had asked if Britain’s support for missile reductions meant 
that ‘we are prepared to cancel our fourth Polaris submarine’.*° 


An accommodating Hedley Bull? 


When the final text of the paper was ready in the summer of 
1966, Bull advised his Foreign Office colleagues that the special 
version which was to be presented to the Americans had been edited 
‘to ameliorate the tone of any critical references to U.S. strategic 
doctrine’ and ‘to remove any reference to the possible need for a 
U.K. contribution to force reductions’.’” Bull’s own accommodation 
with power seems complete here. He was willing to pull punches 
in a way not seen in much, if any, of his academic writing. That 
version carried the caveat on its title page that ‘This document is 
a research study only and does not necessarily reflect the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government’, a result of Healey’s agreement that the 
report could be provided ‘in a suitably edited form to the Americans 
informally, as a research contribution with no official backing of 
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any kind’.?® This adjusted version informed its American readers 
that while an MSD agreement which ‘made for stability’ and reduced 
missile numbers would receive strong support in the United Kingdom, 
‘strong opposition’ would come to ‘any reduction in the United 
Kingdom’s Polaris Missile Force’.*? 

Even in its original form the report has been sensitive to the British 
government’s own preferences. As he was contemplating the study 
Bull had advised his colleagues in the ACDRU that Britain’s involve- 
ment, if it led to ‘the reduction of the contemplated number of Polaris 
submarines would probably reduce the British force to a point where 
it was worse than useless’.!°° Likewise, in the early version of the 
study, the MSD deal is portrayed as a bilateral agreement limited to 
the United States and Soviet Union: ‘Her Majesty’s Government, we 
assume, would not wish to express approval of French and Chinese 
aspirations to independent nuclear status’.!°! This would appear to 
run contrary to Bull’s academic writings of the period which argued 
for steps to accommodate the reality of these programmes and to 
make room for France and China in the nuclear weapons club. 

There were still, however, elements of Bull’s theoretical tastes on 
show. The report begins with a definition of minimum deterrence 
and it refers to the academic literature on arms control. And rather 
unusually for the product of a government agency which focused 
on formal arms control diplomacy, Bull returns to an old theme where 
he recounts the limitations of formality and the benefits of informal 
bargains. At one point he argues that 


if United States policy continues to insist on superiority in inter- 
continental weapons, the chances of the agreement persisting would 
be greater if it rested on a purely tacit understanding that the Soviet 
Union should not increase its ICBM and SLBM components. Insist- 
ence on a formal undertaking by the Soviet Union to observe a 
discriminatory obligation...would likely to prove unacceptable.1” 


Bull had placed a correspondingly strong emphasis on informal and 
unilateral arms control in a separate study which concluded that 
British policy on arms control would be better if: 


The ‘arms control establishment’ within the Foreign Office were to 
take a much wider view of its subject, and devote as much attention 
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to ‘unilateral action’ and to ‘tacit agreements’ as it now does to that 
part of arms control that comprises ‘formal agreements’ .!° 


This was a topic upon he was quite willing and able to harp on for some 
time. As Bull had argued in a note on a conference he had attended in 
Montgomeryshire (still then existing as a separate administrative county 
in Wales), ‘Iam myself very lukewarm...about all European arms control 
proposals in the “classic” model of formal arrangements based upon the 
existing political boundaries’.'* In respect of the planning of con- 
ferences on arms control, Bull allowed his personal preferences to come 
to the fore, advising his colleagues to avoid the involvement of fellow 
Australian John Burton, who, like a number of his Conflict Research 
Society colleagues, was ‘rather silly’.!° In fact almost anyone seemed 
preferable: ‘Better Mao Tse Tung’ he was to write in a subsequent note, 
‘than John Burton’.! And when an official from the Western Organ- 
isations and Co-ordination Department dared to question Bull’s sug- 
gestion that Laurence Martin be contracted to do a study of US military 
policy as well as the idea that such a study be undertaken by anyone else 
than ‘the staff of H.M. Embassy at Washington’,!©” Bull shot back in full 
force. As well as coming to Martin’s defence as an expert on the issue at 
hand, he told Barnes that 


In my experience the Embassy’s no doubt competent staff have very 
limited contacts even in Washington; and when it comes to assessing 
the avant-garde thinking of the research the universities and the 
armaments industry...they scarcely know where to begin. 


Bull also challenged the notion that there might be something at all 
‘illegitimate about studying the military policy of an ally’.!98 

At times the academic approach which Bull encouraged got right 
up the noses of permanent officials. In response to another paper 
prepared by his Unit, whose members included the international 
relations scholar Jim Richardson, the Russia expert Geoffrey Jukes, 
and the atomic physicist Ian Bellany (who all subsequently became 
colleagues of Bull’s at the Australian National University (ANU)), 
one official observed that it was 


pace Mr Bull, longer than it need be and should be if it is intended 
to be read by senior officials or Ministers...Papers as long and dis- 
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cursive as this tend also to be difficult to endorse without general 
reservations. This is an important point to get across to ACDRU if 
they are going to write policy papers.1 


The difficulty of this dialogue is confirmed in a note Bull prepared in 
response to earlier concerns of the same nature. Bull said he hoped 
that shortening the paper for consideration at Steering Committee 
would not be required because ‘the supporting analysis behind the 
conclusions would have to be drastically cut, and thus the paper 
would lose much of its point’.! 


Towards Asia and Australia 


The ACDRU’s work was itself broad rather than pointed in its cover- 
age. Bull was in charge of this unit as the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty got closer to reality, and this inevitably involved an emphasis 
on new and potential members of the expanding nuclear weapons 
club. Perhaps his most formative experience in this connection came 
with his attendance at two Institute for Strategic Studies conferences 
in New Delhi and Tokyo which Alastair Buchan had arranged. Coming 
in the final months of his time with the Foreign Office, these events 
helped shape his attitudes towards two of Asia’s potential nuclear 
powers. 

Bull was both repelled by and attracted to the positions adopted 
by Indian delegates. On the one hand he noted that they were 
affected by a ‘strident and in a few cases paranoid nationalism’.1" 
Indeed in a letter to Mary written on the first day of the event in 
New Delhi, Bull noted that he had been ‘struck by the extreme 
nationalism of the Indian participants, who seem very solemn and 
humourless and much too big for their boots’.!!? But on the other 
hand, with his normal sympathy for the underdog, he put much of 
this problem down to a ‘sense of insecurity and weakness’ in India’s 
international position.’ This he evidently preferred to the ‘self 
confidence and pride of the Japanese in their position as potentially 
the strongest power in Asia’.'!4 Moreover, while the Indian dele- 
gates may have protested too much, the debater in Bull found their 
direct style far preferable to the ‘ingrained unwillingness’ of the 
Japanese delegation ‘to show much of themselves’.!!° And debate he 
did, having precipitated a ‘battling discussion’ on the second day of 
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the Indian event with an ‘outburst...pouring scorn on India’s aspira- 
tions to be a great power + assumption of a right to call Pakistan 
to account for any respect in which her policy diverged from 
India’s’.11° 

But on the whole Bull took a sympathetic approach. This is seen 
in his recounting of an attempt by Albert Wohlstetter, one of the 
American delegates and one of the leading strategic thinkers of 
the early nuclear age, to persuade the Indian delegates that their 
country did not need nuclear weapons and was too poor to develop 
them in any case. Suggesting that this attitude would ‘produce the 
same effect on the Indians that it has had during the last decade on 
the West Europeans’, Bull noted that he and Buchan had felt moved 
to ‘say that there was a good deal of ambiguity about the question 
of whether or not India should make a bomb’.1” And in a comment 
which resonates with his later assessments of India’s rightful place 
in the nuclear international society, Bull noted that even the Indian 
delegation were united in ‘insisting that India must retain her option 
and that there was no justice in a system which deprived her of 
it’.48 It is quite clear that Bull’s later insistence that the west needed 
to accommodate the rise of the third world was forged very largely 
through his consideration of the nuclear problem in international 
politics. But in a clear sign that Bull wished to ensure that ideas 
designed to progress that international society had always to be 
related to facts on the ground, he concluded (incorrectly it would 
now appear) that Japan was more likely than India ‘to go ahead 
with a nuclear policy when the time was ripe’.!!° 

Bull’s report also indicates that while the ‘nuclear problem’ was 
the ‘item of principal interest at both’ conferences, there was at least 
one additional rationale for these events. He informed his readers 
at the Foreign Office that Buchan had arranged these meetings to 
gauge the potential for ‘the sort of regional military and political co- 
operation suggested by such phrases as “an Asian balance of power”’.!”° 
Bull concluded that partly because of the resistance among the Japan- 
ese participants to ideas of greater cooperation with India, there 
was little enthusiasm within Asia for such an approach: ‘The idea of 
an indigenous counterweight to Chinese power, founded on the co- 
operation of India, Australia and Japan, which Alistair Buchan had 
perhaps hoped to be examined sympathetically by the conference, 
received short shrift’.171 
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But this did not prevent Bull from embarking on a major consid- 
eration of what the future balance of power in Asia would look like. 
He would not conduct this assessment in the corridors of official or 
academic power in London or in some convenient half-way house 
between them. The last of these had been a possibility for at least a 
moment. In the first few months of his time running the ACRDU 
Bull had proposed a proper think-tank devoted to the study of arms 
control which would involve itself fully in British debates on the 
subject. Perhaps with one eye on his own future, Bull had informed 
his Foreign Office colleagues of ‘The active interest of the L.S.E. in 
housing such a centre, its convenient location and the fact of its 
existing commitment to defence and arms control studies’.!?? But 
Bull would not return to the LSE, or stay on in Britain in any other 
capacity. He would undertake his study of Asia’s new balance (includ- 
ing in its military and nuclear dimensions) back in the country of his 
birth as a newly minted Professor of International Relations at the 
Australian National University. It is to this crucial antipodean portion 
of Bull’s scholarly career that the next two chapters are devoted, the 
first being an analysis of the approach Bull brought with him from 
London to Canberra, the second concerning itself with what Bull did 
when he got to Australia. 


4 


Interregnum: Between London 
and Canberra 


Bruce Miller eventually got his man. While still on his way from 
Leicester University to the ANU in 1962, Miller had tried to recruit 
his friend, ten years his junior, to a Professorial Fellowship in the 
same Department of International Relations he was joining.! But 
Hedley Bull, who had told Miller that ‘he still had things to learn 
and do in England’,? declined on that first time of asking. Sir John 
Crawford, the eminent Australian public servant who was Director of 
the ANU’s Research School of Pacific Studies, launched a second 
attempt when he lunched with Bull in London in early 1964. Bull 
declined once again. He explained to his parents back in Australia 
that while it was ‘nice to think we can still go there is we want to...I 
expect if we move into the house we shall want to stay put for a 
while’. 

Just two more years down the track, when Bull was part way 
through his stint as a Foreign Office official in London, Miller struck 
more powerfully and persuasively. This time he convinced his 
superiors that a special chair needed to be established to attract Bull 
back to Australia, and that Bull was indeed worthy of that amount 
of bother. The story of Bull’s appointment to this professorship, for 
which he was the sole applicant, provides a fascinating account 
of how his work was understood at that time in academic discip- 
linary terms. That appreciation stands in contrast to the partial and 
incomplete way in which his scholarship is commonly viewed 
today. 

Miller understood very clearly that Bull’s academic work fell into 
two main areas. In his letter to Crawford arguing for the position, 
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Miller explained that Bull’s ‘writings have been largely concerned 
with strategic studies’ and that his second specialty was ‘the theory 
of international relations’.4 And when Crawford wrote to request 
references from each one of the seven ‘prominent men’ who Miller 
had proposed as referees, he gave emphasis to the recent establish- 
ment of the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, which ‘would 
draw substantially from the resources of the Department [of Inter- 
national Relations] but would also have the support and parti- 
cipation from people from other parts of the University, from the 
Civil Service and overseas visitors. This is mentioned’, Crawford’s 
letter went on with one eye clearly on Bull’s employment with the 
Foreign Office, and with the other on his expertise in strategic studies, 
‘not to imply that Mr Bull would have executive responsibility for the 
Centre, but because his qualifications and experience clearly have 
relevance to its future prospects’.° 

Tom (T.B.) Millar had already been chosen as the Centre’s Executive 
Director. Bull would have an occasionally strained academic rela- 
tionship with Millar, in part because he did not regard him as an 
intellectual equal. But the contribution Bull could make to that Centre 
was still a strong element in his appeal to his new university. The 
initial draft of the press release that the ANU issued in October 1966 
stipulated that ‘Much of Mr Bull’s work in the University would be 
concerned with the recently established Strategic and Defence Studies 
Centre’. It was only with a bit of knowledgeable editing (presumably 
undertaken by Miller) that the eventual release noted that Bull would 
‘not confine himself to this kind of work’ and that his expertise was 
in ‘international theory’ as well as strategic studies.° Bull’s interests 
in international theory were not as well known as his work on stra- 
tegic affairs. When Desmond Ball, who became one of Bull’s protégés 
at ANU, eventually heard his mentor give a seminar on aspects of 
international relations theory, he was so shocked that he asked Bull 
in the typically robust fashion of the Australian academy where ‘the 
f...k?’ had that come from.’ 


Aptitude and attitude 


The comments from Bull’s referees also reveal the different disciplinary 
sides of the scholar whose application for the ANU chair they unani- 
mously and strenuously supported. In fact Miller recounted Crawford’s 
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view that ‘he had never seen such testimonials’.* In one of them, 
Michael Howard wrote from King’s College London that ‘Mr. Bull is of 
course one of the outstanding specialists in strategic studies in the 
Commonwealth’ and that ‘his disappearance from London would 
be a heavy blow to the community of defence scholars here’.? Bull’s 
contributions to a broader discipline were also being recognised. 
Writing from the nearby ISS, Alistair Buchan referred to his friend as 
‘probably the ablest political scientist in this country’.!° And Bull’s 
stature among the most influential group of international relations 
thinkers in Britain was also noted. Herbert Butterfield informed the 
ANU appointments panel from Cambridge that in his work with the 
British Committee on International Theory, Bull had ‘been really 
brilliant - I mean not merely in his knowledge but in his actual 
thinking and in the originality of his outlook’.!! Perhaps the best 
summing up, which connected Bull’s interests in strategic studies 
and international relations, came from Thomas Schelling, who described 
Bull as 


one of the very few very best scholars in the field of international 
relations, and one of the very few that could have mastered stra- 
tegic studies and defense problems without becoming so bemused 
or preoccupied with strategic matters as to become narrowly 
specialised.!” 


That is not to say that Bull’s referees (who included Klaus Knorr 
from Princeton who regretted his inability to keep Bull there after 
his sabbatical!’), left no warnings in their recommendations to 
the ANU. Butterfield thought him ‘really cut out for research and 
writing’.!4 Reflecting on Bull’s LSE teaching experience, Geoffrey 
Goodwin noted that Bull could be ‘a trifle impatient with all but 
first-rate young men and women’. Martin Wight similarly noted 
that Bull ‘may not have patience with those who are intellectually 
weak’.!° But the last word is best left for Howard who observed that 
he knew ‘nobody who suffers fools less gladly and whose definition 
of a fool is more catholic’. Indeed Howard thought that Bull’s 
abrasiveness was misunderstood: ‘Much of his arrogance’, he 
went on, ‘stems from shyness’. But as he also observed, Bull could 
not ‘resist the temptation to shock the British governmental and 
academic establishment’.!” 
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Yet Hedley Bull had of course already become part of that estab- 
lishment. Soon after the ANU had announced Bull’s recruitment, 
The Canberra Times announced Bull’s imminent arrival under the 
headline ‘Wilson’s Man’. In a comment that would appear com- 
pletely out of step with Bull’s reputation in the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first centuries, the same article pondered that his 
‘appointment seems to be another step away from pure theorizing 
and towards the “practical” men’.'® This clearly rankled with Bull 
because he referred unenthusiastically to these very words of journal- 
ism in a letter to his parents.!? Nevertheless he retained an obvious 
fondness for the people he had encountered in the Foreign Office. 
As he recalled to a former colleague nearly two years after his arrival 
in Canberra, he had been more than impressed with the capacity of 
officials in: 


absorbing quickly the contents of vast amounts of paper, in regur- 
gitating them accurately, in quickly mastering new subjects, in 
excluding the irrelevant, saying or writing the minimum that is 
essential to the business at hand, in conducting meetings so as to 
reach decisions speedily and without fuss. Academic persons are 
not good at all at doing these things...They are also personally 
vain, to a degree to which civil servants are not, and their think- 
ing and writing contains a much larger element of display.”° 


An even more pointed contrast was offered by Bull in a talk in 
the middle of that year where he noted that ‘Academics are v[ery] 
unpleasant people, + bureaucrats are much nicer’. He continued to 
argue that there should be a clear sense of distance between the two: 
‘theorists should be intellectuals, + practitioners should be bureau- 
crats. An academic who becomes a bureaucrat ceases to be effective, 
+ an intellectual in a foreign office is a nuisance’.?! The vocations 
of these groups, Bull thought, headed them in mutually exclusive 
directions. As he was to argue in a talk given to the British Inter- 
national Studies Association some years later, there was an ‘inherent 
antagonism’ between the two communities: ‘thinkers must investi- 
gate, doers must regard questions as closed’.?2 

But Bull nonetheless felt that officials had something to learn 
from academic ways. Few of the civil servants he had encountered at 
the Foreign Office, he recounted in his letter, had ‘much acquaintance 
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with political science, sociology, economics, international relations, 
strategic studies’. That deficit had been revealed in some of the 
writing he had encountered in Whitehall: 


It was impossible to conceive...that the monthly letters circulated 
by the heads of the then F[oreign] O[ffice] and Clommonwealth] 
O[ffice] to members of the service, and written in the style of 
a report prepared for the parish magazine by the captain of the 
village cricket Eleven on the preceding month’s matches, could 
be intended for a body of persons sophisticated in the social 
sciences.?% 


This represented part of Bull’s call for the British to learn from their 
American counterparts about the importance of a more scientific, 
and specifically social scientific, approach to the subjects they were 
encountering. ‘Plato and Plutarch don’t strike chords any more, 
only Pareto and Parsons do’,”4 he advised. Bull had been making 
similar observations about the shortcomings of the British approach 
for some time. In 1965 he had been part of a team reviewing the 
Imperial Defence College. Bull’s counterparts in that process included 
Howard, who told the author that the only groups of people he felt 
Bull was uncomfortable with were the clergy and the military.7> On 
this occasion, Bull’s criticisms were especially trenchant. He noted 
in his report that he had encountered the ‘unhurried atmosphere... 
of a gentleman’s club, in place of the austerity and discipline appro- 
priate to a place of learning —- Madeira in the morning coffee, time 
off for Derby Day’.”° The summary notes of the comments from the 
visitors tactfully records that the ‘sabbatical nature of the Course’ 
had been ‘generally accepted except by Hedley Bull’.?” 

He was not finished. While American officers were being exposed 
systematically to ‘the policy sciences: economics, management studies, 
strategic studies, government’, their British counterparts were being 
left behind. And although he felt that ‘legions’ of American officers 
were ‘of monumental boneheadedness’, that newer country had a 
distinct advantage for ‘there is growing up a class of officer trained 
in the new techniques’.”® Little had changed for Bull when he visited 
the United Kingdom a year after arriving in Canberra, remarking 
playfully that the Royal United Services Institute was a ‘moribund 
organization...whose journal has traditionally dealt with reminis- 
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cences of Cawnpore, mascots of the Royal West African Frontier 
Force and similar subjects’.2? The humour should not disguise the 
serious point: those engaged in the practice of international stra- 
tegic affairs, as military officers were, needed to find ways to think 
seriously and systematically about their subject. In Britain they were 
not being required to do so. In the United States they most definitely 
were. 


The scientific movement’s arch critic? 


Bull had developed very similar views about the relationship between 
British and American scholarship in international relations. This might 
seem an unusual claim in light of his well known essay in support 
of a ‘classical approach’ towards the subject which appeared while 
Bull was still in the Foreign Office,*° based on a paper he had read 
at an LSE conference earlier that year. That essay alone seems to 
mark Bull out as a critic of both the social scientific moment in 
international relations thinking and of the American scholars who 
were its chief proponents. 

Bull’s criticism of the ‘scientific’ approach to international rela- 
tions, which he found concentrated in American writing, (and which 
he noted has ‘had virtually no impact at all’*! on British thinking) 
was made in seven devastating points. First, in their emphasis on 
‘what can be logically or mathematically proved or verified accord- 
ing to strict procedures’, the scientific theorists were failing to utilise 
‘the capacity for judgement’ which was essential in the theory of 
international relations. This, he said with particular reference to 
Morton Kaplan’s work, was a damaging form of ‘intellectual puri- 
tanism’ which kept its advocates ‘as remote from the substance of 
international politics as the inmates of a Victorian nunnery were 
from the study of sex’.°? 

Second, while the scientific theorists had provided valuable 
insights into international theory, these had come only ‘by stepping 
beyond the bounds of that approach and employing the classical 
method’.*? Here Bull specifically mentions Schelling, whose ‘obser- 
vations about violence and international politics in every case have 
the status of unprovable and untestable judgements’ which ‘could 
not be demonstrated by his work in formal game and bargaining 
theory’.*4 
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Third, again with reference to Kaplan, Bull suggests that the claims 
of the scientific international relations scholars to be building a 
cumulative understanding of the subject matter is undermined by 
the ongoing uncertainty about fundamental questions.** This meant 
that they were likely to be building their complex edifices on little 
more than sand. Bull argued that we are bound to continue study- 
ing these fundamentals upon which solid agreement is unlikely. We 
are bound in other words to be philosophers of the subject. 

Fourth, the scientific approach relied too heavily on ‘the con- 
struction and manipulation of so-called “models”’ which involve 
‘a deliberately simplified abstraction from reality’. Bull didn’t pull 
his punches here: ‘However valuable this technique may have proved 
in economics and other subjects, its use in international politics is 
to be deplored’.2° Why so strong a criticism? Because ‘the freedom 
of the model-builder from the discipline of looking at the world is 
what makes him dangerous’.?” Once again Bull has Morton Kaplan 
in his sights, although the same objection could also be levelled 
at Schelling in the use of abstractions which exaggerate the ration- 
ality in strategic relationships. As Bull was to argue in a later book 
review, ‘Principles of strategic “rationality” can help us to frame 
hypotheses...but we must resist the temptation to use them as a 
shortcut’ .*8 

Fifth, and here Bull was really getting into his stride, ‘the work of the 
scientific school is in some cases distorted and impoverished by a 
fetish for measurement’.*? Those who roll their eyes at International 
Relations Association conferences whenever a presentation is based on 
regression analysis and decisions about the proper coding of variables, 
should be aware that Bull was not objecting to the use of mathe- 
matical arguments or evidence in general. In an aside which continued 
an earlier theme, Bull explained that ‘Like the Anglican bishop a year 
or so ago who began his sermon on morals by saying that he did not 
think all sexual intercourse is necessarily wrong, I wish to take a liberal 
view on this matter’.4° But using Karl Deutsch’s and Bruce Russett’s 
work on security communities as a potent example of the tendency 
towards excess in this type of scholarship, Bull criticises the over- 
reliance on mathematical data which he believes gets in the way of 
important qualitative judgements. 

Readers of Bull’s work will look in vain for these techniques. They 
will not find ‘the “content analysis” of newspapers and learned 
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journals’*! for example that he notes features in Deutsch and Russett 
alongside the counting of diplomatic agreements and student exchanges. 
Bull could in fact be delightfully grumpy on this score. He was once 
asked to review an article which arrived with the absurd title of ‘Color 
it Morgenthau: A Data-Based Assessment of Quantitative Inter- 
national Relations Research’. Bull shot back to the American Political 
Science Review that 


This manuscript does not say anything worthwhile or significant 
and does not merit publication. It shows by a quantitative ana- 
lysis of quantitative International Relations research, that the 
latter incorporates many of the same substantive propositions as 
Hans Morgenthau’s work. This is hardly surprising, since these 
propositions are basic truisms that would be found in almost any 
theory of world politics. The analysis is pedestrian, the language 
heavy and cumbersome, and the underlying attitude thoroughly 
naive.” 


Bull was similarly dismissive in a letter which must have alarmed 
the PhD student who had asked him to rank fourteen factors for 
decision-makers regarding their policies towards China. The ANU 
Professor’s magisterially curt letter reads ‘I am afraid I should prefer 
not to fill in your questionnaire. I do not believe that surveys of this 
kind throw any real light on anything, and I have a feeling that 
filling them in is a waste of time’.* 

Bull’s sixth criticism is that the scientific approach calls for a ‘tigor 
and precision’ which is actually readily incorporated within, and 
on display already in significant parts of the classical approach. 
Having earlier noted that the classical approach embodies ‘the 
approach to theorizing that derives from philosophy, history, and 
law’*S Bull observes that ‘The writings of the great international 
lawyers...are rigorous and critical’ as are those of non-scientific 
international relations scholars. In the latter group he includes 
Raymond Aron, whose work he regarded as genuinely profound, 
Stanley Hoffman, who would come to know Bull’s work well, and 
Kenneth Waltz,*¢ a slightly surprising mention given the formality 
of some of his later theorising. 

The seventh and final criticism is that the scientific thinkers 
‘by cutting themselves off from history and philosophy’, the two 
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subjects which Hedley had studied at Sydney, ‘have deprived them- 
selves of the means of self-criticism, and in consequence have a 
view of their subject that is callow and brash’.*” If the reader was 
a little in doubt about where in the world these problems were on 
display, Bull observes that there is no coincidence that the notion 
of international relations as a science has ‘taken root and flourished 
in the United States’. Here it was supported by ‘especially American’ 
notions 


about the moral simplicity of problems of foreign policy, the 
existence of ‘solutions’ to these problems, the receptivity of 
policy-makers to the fruits of research, and the degree of control 
and manipulation that can be exerted over the whole diplomatic 
field by any one country.*® 


As Bull argued a few years later in his contribution to an edited 
volume entitled The Aberystwyth Papers (named after the Welsh loca- 
tion of the university which housed the first chair in International 
Relations): ‘The search for a scientific theory that would facilitate 
prediction and control of international politics had its origins in a 
peculiarly American combination of optimism about the solubility 
of political problems and faith in research as a problem-solving 
technique’.*? For an antidote to this sheer madness and folly, Bull 
points to the work of the British Committee and cites Diplomatic 
Investigations, as an attempt ‘to warm the coals of an older tradition 
of historical and philosophical reflection during the long, dark winter 
of the “social scientific” ascendancy’ .*° 


Or defender of the American social scientists? 


The case would seem to be closed. But why then would Bull have 
insisted that British officials needed to be well versed with the 
American social scientific approach? Was he arguing out of different 
sides of his mouth? The real story is a little more complex, revealing 
his often complicated positioning in debates. The article in which 
Bull made his seven criticisms had its origins in a two-part pre- 
sentation on American thinking which he had made to the British 
Committee. Bull delivered the first of these papers, in which he focused 
on Morton Kaplan’s work, in January 1965 to the Committee’s 
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meeting in Cambridge (at Butterfield’s College), just as he was join- 
ing the Foreign Office. A year later he delivered part two which was 
devoted to the intellectual contribution which had been made by 
Deutsch.*! Sandwiched in between these was a presentation to the 
Committee on the subject of violence by none other than Thomas 
Schelling.*? 

What was the reason for such a sustained treatment of these three 
leading scientific thinkers from the United States? The minutes of 
an early 1965 meeting of the Committee record that in October 
1964 Bull had ‘had pointed out...that students in this country were 
too unfamiliar with the...Theory of International Politics in the 
United States...It had been agreed that he should open a discussion 
of the whole subject at the January meeting’.°? He was certainly pad- 
dling against the current here. Bull’s commitment to developing an 
understanding of these scholars from the new world was not shared 
by his fellow British Committee members if the minutes are any- 
thing to go by. His initial paper on Kaplan’s work produced ‘one 
of the warmest discussions that the Committee ever had’. And he 
may have come out of that discussion with slightly less enthusiasm 
about the social scientific approach. Butterfield’s observation that 
the American Professor could not have found his six rules for a 
balance of power system save by abandoning the scientific view for 
‘the traditional kind of reflection on the subject’*4 was a sentiment 
that seems to have crept into Bull’s World Politics article. 

Yet as Bull’s published work indicates, he did take these American 
works very seriously. This is very clear in his chapter in The Aberystwyth 
Papers which was published in the early 1970s. First of all, Bull states 
unequivocally that ‘Schelling’s ideas about threats of force and the 
dynamics of bargaining, tacit agreements and restraints, the mani- 
pulation of risk and the art of commitment...have not merely pro- 
foundly affected thinking about international relations, they have 
become part of the general intellectual culture of the times’.*> Secondly, 
on Deutsch, Bull observes that: 


Whatever one may think of what may be said to be his fetish for 
measurement, and however much he may be held responsible for 
initiating a fashion of frenzied and indiscriminate collection of 
data about international politics, his studies have raised vital 
questions which previously were left unasked...as to what it is 
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that holds international political communities together, what 
determines the ‘integration’ of disparate groups into a single 
national or international community or their subsequent ‘dis- 
integration’, and what accounts for the fact that in some inter- 
national relationships the expectation of war has disappeared 
on both sides, whereas in other international relationships it has 
not.*6 


Thirdly, Bull had managed to get beyond his objections to the writing 
style of Morton Kaplan, whose work, he argued: ‘has provided an 
arresting demonstration of what is involved in the attempt to for- 
mulate a fully rigorous theory of the international system, and shown 
up all those who have gone before him as utterly inadequate on this 
score’.°”? As he remarked in the earlier World Politics article, where 
his praise of the good Professor is rather less effusive, ‘the fact that 
Morton Kaplan’s book is not a pleasure to read is not more a crit- 
icism of the theory of international politics it contains than is the 
difficulty of reading Einstein a deficiency of the theory of relativity’.°® 

Bull may have come to feel that he had been a little tough on the 
scientific thinkers in this widely read World Politics piece with its 
seven point critique. In a subsequent article published in Australia’s 
leading international relations journal, based on a paper he had 
read at the ANU, Bull noted that: ‘The article was an attack not on 
science in International Relations but on scientism, a term I forbore 
applying to my adversaries only out of a chivalrous resolve not to 
beg the questions I was proposing to discuss by resorting to a term 
of opprobrium’. He went on to write that the World Politics 


article is devoted partly to convincing opponents of the ‘scientific’ 
movement in International Relations theory that they should take 
it more seriously, and that they needed to meet it with ‘rational 
criticism’ rather than ‘facile abuse’: I had in mind, particularly, the 
abuse that had form some years been directed at these writings by 
British academic reviewers. 


He certainly seems to have felt that his words on this earlier occa- 
sion had been misunderstood: 


I also make it clear that some of the theorists whose work I 
classified as ‘scientific’ have made major contributions to the 
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study of International Relations. I have, for example, heaped 
high praise on Morton Kaplan and Karl Deutsch, while Thomas 
Schelling I consider to be one of the major thinkers of the 
era.5? 


The centrality and limitations of strategic studies 


The importance of this style of reasoning was no more evident than 
in strategic studies. A year after his arrival at the ANU, World Politics 
published another piece which remains to this day the most power- 
ful and systematic assessment of the criticisms which from time to 
time have been levelled at strategic studies. Here Bull confirmed his 
close familiarity with the style of strategic analysis which Schelling 
and the other mainly American thinkers had developed into a high 
art form. ‘Attention has shifted away’, Bull observed, 


from war as an instrument of policy toward the threat of war, 
and studies of actual violence have given place to analyses of 
‘deterrence,’ ‘crisis management,’ ‘the manipulation of risk’ — or 
as we Call it when it is practiced by our opponents rather than 
ourselves, ‘blackmail.’®° 


This was not the terminology of professional military officers, who 
in the past may have dominated the study of strategy. It was lan- 
guage owned by the new style of civilian strategists, whose work, 
while of an ‘abstract and speculative character’ (owing in part to the 
fortunate scarcity of the nuclear war whose rules they sought to 
understand) was also characterised by ‘sophistication and high 
technical quality’.°' This needed to stay that way: as Bull had argued 
elsewhere with some vehemence, the idea that strategic studies 
‘could be left to persons so morally insensitive, politically short- 
sighted and intellectually rigid as professional soldiers, does not bear 
examination’.© 

It was these same civilian strategists (many of whom Bull knew 
very well) and their methods of analysis that his robust essay 
seeks to examine and, where he feels necessary, to defend. Bull 
protests against the claim, for example, that the civilian stra- 
tegists relied too heavily on ‘pseudo-scientific’ methodologies 
such as game theory which dangerously distorted their findings. 
On this point Bull argued, and with considerable justification, that 
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while Schelling and others had mastered these techniques, ‘in 
their work exercises in game theory serve only to illustrate 
points that are independently arrived at; they have not employed 
game theory in order to determine solutions to strategic 
problems’. 

But it is in Bull’s handling of two other criticisms of strategic 
studies that his understanding of the subject, and his own deeper 
uncertainties about it, come to the fore. The first of these was the 
claim that the strategists were too quick to exclude questions of 
morality from their analysis. On the one hand, Bull was keen to 
argue that a certain division of labour was involved here, making 
this problem an entirely understandable one. Strategy, he argued, ‘is 
about the relationship between means and ends and an exercise 
in “pure” strategy will exclude consideration of the moral nature 
of the means and the ends, just as it will exclude anything else that 
is extraneous’.*4 On the other hand, Bull suggested that any analysis 
about questions of war and peace inevitably has moral components 
attached somewhere to it: 


What the critics take to be the strategists’ insensitivity to 
moral considerations is in most cases the strategists’ greater 
sense of the moral stature of American and Western polit- 
ical objectives for which war and the risk of war must be 
undertaken.® 


Yet, Bull was grasping for something that might have been implicit 
in the writings of these strategists, but was rarely mentioned explic- 
itly by them. This moral component, for example, does not rear 
its head in Schelling’s work. And this brings to mind Bull’s concern 
that while scholars of strategy banged on about the need for the 
military means of strategy to be guided by a science of ends, very 
little if any time was spent explaining what those ends ought to 
be. As he would argue in the early 1980s in concluding a volume on 
strategic studies assembled by some of his former ANU colleagues, 
Bull recalled that: 


It has often seemed to me that all of the concepts of contem- 
porary strategic thinking...are no more than a series of variations 
on Clausewitz’s theme of the need to subordinate war to the 
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political object... Unfortunately, however, Clausewitz does not 
have anything to say to us about what the political object in war 
should be. This is why the study of strategy should not ever be 
allowed to become separated from the study of international 
politics, international law and international ethics. 


The second major criticism which Bull called into question is the 
claim that the strategists ‘take for granted the existence of military 
force and confine themselves to considering how to exploit it’.°’ 
Here one sees once again the strong connections between Bull’s 
expertise in strategic studies as a specialist area and his wider study 
of international politics. It was entirely the case, he admitted, ‘that 
strategists take the fact of military force as their starting point’. This 
was not up for debate. ‘The question’, he then writes ‘is whether 
any other starting point is possible at all, whether the doctrine of 
disarmament that is implicit in this complaint is not inherently 
untenable’. The reader then gets the full blast of Bull’s argument: 
‘The capacity for organized violence is inherent in the nature of 
man and his environment’. 

It is the management of that capacity for organised violence which 
is the key to Bull’s notion of an international society: an approach 
which he had been developing at the same time as he continued 
interests in strategic studies. As he argued in one of his 1966 essays, 
the form of international politics based ‘on co-operation among 
sovereign states in a society without government’,® has a peculiar 
but very powerful approach to the place of war. For an international 
society ‘not merely tolerates certain private uses of force but actually 
requires them’. As a result ‘the fact of a disposition to war can no 
longer be regarded as evidence that the international society does 
not exist’.”° The willingness to use force was central to the working 
of several of the institutions of this international society which Bull 
was to itemise in his 1977 text. In 1966 his readers got a preview in 
terms of the institution of international law, which war could help 
enforce in some instances, and the institution of the balance of 
power which was ‘best preserved if states are willing to take up arms 
against any state that threatens the balance’.”! As Bull argued in his 
other essay in Diplomatic Investigations, ‘War in the Grotian system 
derives its legitimacy from the service it renders to the international 
society as a whole’.” 
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This did not mean that all war necessarily fulfilled that function: 
in that same essay Bull cited the contending view of Oppenheim, 
another international lawyer, that 


Since war is taken to be a legitimate political act of states, the 
consideration which informs the rules governing its conduct is 
not that of ensuring the victory of a just party but that of limit- 
ing the dimensions of the conflict so that international order is 
not destroyed by it.73 


It was precisely the avoidance of this latter prospect which strategic 
studies was now devoted to, implicitly or explicitly. As Bull observed 
in the first of his two essays in Diplomatic Investigations: 


It is only in the context of recent military technology that it has 
become pertinent to ask whether war could now both be ‘absolute 
in its results’ and ‘take the form of a single, instantaneous blow’ 
in Clausewitz’s understanding of these terms; and whether there- 
fore violence does not now confront the state with the same sort 
of prospect it has always held for the individual.”4 


In an accompanying footnote, Bull told his readers that he had chosen 
not to dwell on the implications of the new technology for these fun- 
damental notions. But the fact that he found an important place for 
Clausewitz in an essay on international political theory is but one sign 
of the close relationship between strategic studies and international 
relations in the evolution of his thinking. That same close relationship 
is also evident in an earlier paper on strategic studies as a university 
subject, written in early 1964, which Bull most probably prepared for 
the first ISS university conference on strategic studies. In Bull’s eyes 
this was not a relationship where strategic studies was naturally subor- 
dinate to international relations, nor was there even an automatic con- 
nection between the two. In a passage which begins with one of his 
favourite lines, Bull explained that: 


The accident of modern history, that sovereign States are the prime 
wielders of military force and the exclusive repositories of its sophis- 
ticated varieties, directs the focus of any present study of military 
force within the field of International Relations. But on the longer 
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view Strategic Studies itself transcends International Relations: if 
sovereign states for example were to lose their monopoly of nuclear 
weapons to international organisations, domestic factors or trans- 
national movements (as they well may), then the location of the 
core area would shift.’° 


The importance of wider questions 


The notion that strategic studies might one day transcend inter- 
national relations seems to challenge the idea that the former is 
a mere subset of the latter, a misunderstanding commonly found 
in today’s thinking.”° But Bull also argued that the limitations of 
strategic studies are explained by that very same relationship: 


One common error, it may be argued, is to press questions within 
the field of Strategic Studies, the answers to which lie in the wider 
field of which Strategic Studies is only a part. The questions what 
are the causes of war, for example, or the question what are the 
conditions of peace, cannot be satisfactorily dealt with simply in 
terms of the military aspect of International Relations.” 


This is not to deny Bull’s view that strategic studies clearly had a 
place in a university as a valid subject. There were strictly academic 
grounds for this on the basis that 


War and other manifestations of military force are a large and 
significant part of the human past and present, and if it is part of 
the purpose of a university to advance knowledge about the world 
and man’s place in it, this alone should be sufficient to lead them 
to this field.78 


Bull also argued that military force had important social purposes. If 
it was good enough for universities to be encouraged to engage in 
the study of economics, government, and sociology so as to get a 
handle on problems in those areas of public life, it should also be 
appropriate to study the management of military force. Such a study 
could assist a society in dealing with the issues for which that armed 
force might be exploited.”? Here Bull was reflecting the argument, 
normally attributed to Clausewitz, that war was not an end in itself, 
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but a means to wider political ends. In a talk he gave early in his 
tenure at ANU, Bull argued that: 


Violence is not war unless it is organized, disciplined and directed. The 
sort of violence which occurred in the Congo a few years ago, for 
example, in which soldiers ran amok killing indiscriminately was a sit- 
uation of violent anarchy or rampage, and could not be called a war.®° 


He also had very little problem with the notion that war was at 
times necessary. Bull had argued in the mid-1960s that ‘it is quite 
clear that military force has a positive role to play in maintaining 
international security’.8! That theme continued even more directly 
two years later in Australia: 


Not only has war very often proved itself to be a successful 
instrument of policy: many wars that have been fought have 
been just wars, both in the sense that they were regarded as 
just by the people who waged them at the time, and in the sense 
that we ourselves often feel now that they were just.®” 


Yet even in making this sort of comment, Bull was raising questions 
about the purposes of social life for which war could be a diffident ser- 
vant, if it was to be used at all, and where the questions about those 
purposes could be more important and interesting in the end than ques- 
tions about military force itself. That same problem afflicted some of the 
other work which he had spent time defending. As Bull was to observe 
in a lecture prepared for an International Relations course at Oxford in 
the 1980s, the contribution made by the American behaviourists, amongst 
whose ranks he included Deutsch, Kaplan and his strategic studies col- 
league Thomas Schelling, had ‘petered out through its own inherent 
weaknesses’. One of the problems here was this school’s ‘consensus 
about ends that made it possible to disregard values’. And it was pre- 
cisely debates about ends which were the real ‘matters of substance’.®? 
Indeed, as the reader will see, questions of justice became a growing pre- 
occupation for Bull as his career developed. But it remains indisputable 
that questions about the distribution of military power in the contem- 
porary world were amongst his main preoccupations at the ANU. It is to 
those preoccupations that this book now turns. 


5 


Accommodating Asia: The View 
from Australia 


In 1967 Canberra was a fast-growing but still small city of 100,000 
people. The bush-lined suburb of Aranda where Hedley, Mary and 
their children would make their new Australian home had just been 
established as the first suburban outpost beyond the capital city’s 
inner north area which accommodated many of the nation’s civil 
servants. The contrast with an inner London of over three million 
inhabitants and many centuries of established human settlement 
must not have been starker. The thirty-four year-old official and 
scholar explained to his parents that over a lunch in London the 
British Opposition Leader Edward Heath ‘had heard I was going to 
Canberra and he said he had heard it was “ghastly”’.! In another 
letter sent to his parents while travelling between Eastern Europe 
and the United States, Bull explained that ‘Most people when I tell 
them that I am going to Australia look at me as if I was going into a 
monastery’.” There was a palpable sense of foregone opportunities 
which he would also endure when he eventually came to leave the 
ANU: ‘I shall miss being out of the North Atlantic swim. Also a 
Fellowship at All Souls College at Oxford has come up tailored for 
me and I shall have to let it go’.3 

Some of the earliest encounters in the still developing Australian 
capital city were not especially propitious. Mary Bull recalls that when 
the Australian historian Keith Hancock sent away a sample from 
his new section for soil analysis, the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation came back with the advice that 
there was in fact no soil for them to scrutinise. But the Australian 
National University, into which large dollops of government funding 
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had been continuously transferred since its establishment by an act 
of federal parliament in 1947, was an especially fertile place for 
intellectual development. A veritable research hothouse, the ANU 
offered generous terms for scholars who were prominent and for- 
tunate enough to be employed in one of a number of the Research 
Schools which comprised its original structure. In joining the Research 
School of Pacific Studies, the newly appointed Professor Hedley Bull 
enjoyed a light teaching load with only a few postgraduate super- 
visions. The Masters programmes which were eventually to populate 
the School were still some years away and the Department which he 
joined did not offer undergraduate classes in International Relations. 

Bull would share that Department’s leadership in an alternating 
arrangement with Miller which allowed both professors to take full 
advantage of a generous academic leave system of two years on and 
one year off. This helped keep Bull in touch with the northern 
hemisphere which he frequently visited in his conference trips and 
sabbaticals over the coming decade. This is not to suggest that Bull’s 
academic life was a relaxed affair consisting of quiet international 
tours. In a report on his twelve months away for the northern acad- 
emic year of 1970-1, where he was first a Visiting Professor at Col- 
umbia University’s Institute of War and Peace Studies, and then spent 
time in London at both the LSE and what was being rebadged as the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, Bull’s schedule sounds 
daunting. In the latter part of his tour, he recorded that as well as 
giving ‘the War Studies lectures at the Senate House, University of 
London’, he had also 


lectured or read papers at the annual conference of the U.K. 
Political Studies Association, the Royal College of Defence Studies; 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs; All Souls College, 
Oxford; the University College of Wales at Aberystwyth; [and] 
Lancaster University. 


But he had also suffered the indignity of speaking at the ISS con- 
ference in Italy and ‘three meetings of the British Committee on the 
Theory of International Politics, held at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the Isola dei Pescatori, Lake Maggiore’.4 This combination of the 
ANU’s support for its research staff and regular visits which allowed 
him access to the best scholarship in the northern hemisphere was a 
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somewhat unique arrangement. Bull would never again have it quite 
so good. 

Australia’s international circumstances were also ripe for scholarly 
investigation. The establishment in the Department of International 
Relations of the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, which would 
have Bull as its acting head on at least one occasion,*® was but one 
reflection of the need for a distinctly Australian perspective on that 
country’s involvement in a changing international and regional 
environment. When that Centre was established shortly before Bull’s 
arrival in Canberra, Australia was not only committed to an increas- 
ingly unpopular conflict in Vietnam. It was also doing so at a time 
when its old ally the United Kingdom was fast disappearing as a 
force in Asia, and when its newer ally the United States was reassess- 
ing its own role in the containment of Asian communism. Australia 
faced the prospect of being steadily more alone in a region of both 
rising and changing powers, still concerned about developments in 
neighbouring Indonesia, and awaiting the delicate road to inde- 
pendence of a group of increasingly post-colonial South Pacific 
polities. 


Australia’s nuclear options 


Also of close interest to Australian policy-makers in those years were 
the issues of nuclear proliferation about which Bull was already an 
internationally recognised authority. Several factors were conspiring 
to make Australia’s accession to the newly established Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty a complicated choice for Canberra. These included 
the considerations Australian governments had been giving to the 
development of a national nuclear weapons programme, the fre- 
quent identification of Indonesia as a neighbouring country which 
might one day acquire such a capability itself, and questions about 
the reliability of Australia’s nuclear-armed allies in an era when 
Mao’s China had become the first Asian country to develop its own 
nuclear weapons. 

China moved a further step upwards on the nuclear ladder in 
1967, the year Bull took up his post at ANU, by testing a thermo- 
nuclear weapon (far more powerful than simple atomic weapons 
used by the United States against Nagasaki and Hiroshima over 
twenty years before). In an article for a leading Japanese newspaper, 
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Bull argued that the hydrogen bomb test ‘must cause China’s neigh- 
bours, especially those of them that [are] potential nuclear powers 
(for the present India, Japan and Australia) to consider once again 
the proposed non-proliferation treaty’.° Not that Bull regarded it 
likely or plausible that Australia should forever stay out of the NPT. 
For as he noted in a speech given nearly a year later, ‘if Australia 
were to adopt an attitude of open opposition to the treaty — of the 
sort that is adopted by China, France and Albania — that would put 
Australia among the pariahs of international society’.” Once again, 
it is clear that for Bull the quality of the international society in 
the contemporary world would be shaped considerably by the atti- 
tudes its leading members held towards the management of nuclear 
weapons. The two went together like bread and butter in the latter 
half of the twentieth century, and neither one of them made little 
sense without the other. 

But the interests that Australia shared with other countries in 
slowing down the pace of nuclear proliferation was not sufficient 
to constitute a slam-dunk case for Canberra to support the treaty. As 
Bull had written in 1967, ‘no government can be expected to take 
its decision on a matter so vital...on the basis simply of abstract 
arguments about the long term best interests of the world as a 
whole’.® As he argued in a leading Australian journal which Miller 
was editing at the time, this ruled out unconditional support for 
the treaty which ‘would fail to do justice to national interests which 
any Australian government has a right to safeguard’.? Here Bull was 
drawing attention to the divisibility of interests, in this case between 
Australia and some of its traditional partners including the United 
States, in the same way he had understood interests on some issues 
to be divisible between the Western European countries and their 
largest NATO ally across the Atlantic Ocean. 

But there were, Bull argued, some very good reasons for Canberra 
to give conditional support to the treaty including its potential to 
slow down proliferation in Australia’s neighbourhood. ‘If it proves 
possible to arrest the spread of nuclear weapons to India, Japan and 
Indonesia’ he wrote, ‘Australia can live more safely’.1° Moreover in 
this situation it was also in Australia’s particular interests to support 
the US-Soviet détente, and indeed the ‘hegemonial position’ of 
these two largest powers on nuclear issues,!! which the treaty helped 
symbolise. As Bull argued, ‘Cooperation between the United States 
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and Soviet Union, directed towards the strengthening of the exist- 
ing international order and towards the containment of China, 
redounds to Australia’s advantage’ .’” 

But part of this reasoning highlights a slightly surprising kink 
in Bull’s logic. He held that the proposed Treaty was also worth sup- 
porting because it allowed for any and all states to develop civilian 
nuclear programmes should they so wish. In Australia’s case this 
‘permits us to get closer than we are now to being able to manu- 
facture a nuclear weapon’, and to do so without necessarily sig- 
nalling ‘to the Japanese and the Indonesians that we propose to 
acquire a bomb’.!% Indeed, were Australia to be closer to the ability 
‘to manufacture a plutonium bomb at short notice’, this would also 
be a form of ‘insurance’ in the event the NPT was to collapse.'4 

This apparent slight of hand, which hardly represented a com- 
mitment to Australia staying forever on the nuclear sidelines, had 
the potential to put Bull at odds once again with those who sup- 
ported complete disarmament. His observations at a mid-1968 con- 
ference of the Pugwash movement (one of the leading international 
non-government organisations established to promote just that cause) 
were if anything even more pointed. To this audience Bull argued 
that the NPT had the dual advantages of restraint and flexibility. On 
the one hand, the Treaty offered ‘a device whereby fears that rival 
countries can jointly abstain from getting into the nuclear business’. 
This was important to Australia which constituted one half of ‘a pair 
of these countries with Indonesia’.!5 On the other hand, Bull indi- 
cated that it was only logical that Australia should ‘acquire a nuclear 
option, in the sense of making itself much closer than she is now to 
being able to develop a nuclear bomb’.!¢ 

There were no less than two reasons why Bull felt this made sense 
for Australia. First, a nuclear option was necessary because of the 
uncertainty over what Indonesia might one day choose to do. But 
second, it was also wise in light of the current developments in 
major power relations and what these meant for Australia. It was 
possible, he went on, that ‘at some stage in the next decade or so, 
there will be a direct nuclear threat to Australia, perhaps from China 
and for some reason or other the Americans, in a move of isolation- 
ism won’t support Australia’.!” In fact he berated his compatriots 
for being ‘backward’ on this question and for not pushing for ‘more 
than one miserable [research] reactor’. Bull also supported the 
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acquisition of suitable aircraft, the F111 Mirages, which might one 
day be needed to deliver an Australian bomb.'® 


The benefits of nuclear inequality 


So much then for the requirement that scholars stay away from advo- 
cating policy positions (as opposed to identifying and analysing the 
options). And Bull’s logic about the benefits of the existing nuclear 
hierarchy seem to run against the lines of some of his other thinking. 
As earlier portions of this study have shown, Bull urged the super- 
powers to find ways to accommodate the newer members of the 
nuclear club including China. But at the same time, from Australia’s 
perspective at least, he worried about the evening up of the nuclear 
imbalance that such a move would involve. While still in the Foreign 
Office in London he had drafted a seminar paper in which he argued 
that this very imbalance had at least one redeeming element: 


A basic feature of the formal protection now offered by the United 
States to Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, Formosa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Thailand and Pakistan and of the protection she 
tacitly extends to India, is her nuclear invulnerability in relation 
to China.!? 


Moreover, the same protection from the United States underpinned 
the nuclear abstention which these American allies could afford to 
maintain as part of the US alliance system which thereby became an 
indirect form of arms control. As Bull argued a year later in an essay 
published in Brisbane: 


The promises of support which the United States has given through 
NATO to West Germany, Canada, Italy and Belgium (to name the 
leading potential nuclear powers in NATO), through the Anzus 
treaty to Australia and through the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security 
Treaty to Japan, underlie the non-nuclear policies at present being 
pursued by these states.?° 


These realities set in place some rather peculiar incentives. As Bull 
had explained to his Pugwash audience, Australia consequently had 
‘an interest in the continued existence of a very large military gap 
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between America and Russia on the one hand, and other nuclear 
powers like China on the other’.?! But to recall Bull’s own position 
in the wider debate on the spread of nuclear weapons, any such dom- 
inance by the two superpowers was bound to end. Yet it is clear that 
he did not want the superpowers to concede their predominance 
too quickly. As he argued in an unpublished paper which he likely 
prepared soon before his departure for Canberra: 


Drastic nuclear disarmament on the part of the United States 
and the Soviet Union would leave them unable to maintain the 
guarantee of the security of allied and associated states, which 
are [sic] themselves a condition of non-proliferation. It would be 
quite wrong for the United States and the Soviet Union even 
to get into the position where they were conceding the principle 
that countries such as India were entitled to equality as regards 
nuclear weapons with themselves. Such a principle strikes at the 
very basis of the present world order, whose fundamentally hier- 
archical nature should be as clear to Indian leaders as to anybody 
else, and of which they are among the principal beneficiaries.” 


Yet despite the currency of this logic, it was hard pushed to resist the 
rise of secondary nuclear powers, and here Bull would have in mind 
China rather more than India. That rise was likely to have significant 
consequences. As Bull noted in one essay published in 1967, ‘China’s 
acquisition of an invulnerable strategic nuclear capacity in relation to 
the United States is likely to transform the strategic situation in Asia, 
just as the acquisition by the Soviet Union of an inter-continental 
bomber force in 1955 transformed the situation in Europe’. What 
then was the answer to this dilemma? 


The Asiatic balance of military power 


The answer in Bull’s view was not going to be found in ignoring or 
holding back China’s nuclear programme. It had to be something 
in Asia which included, and even accommodated, this new force. 
This was ‘the creation in this region of a purely indigenous, balance 
of power’? — the same idea which Alistair Buchan had been testing 
in the ISS conferences he had organised a couple of years earlier. 
Ironically, the holus bolus pursuit of non-proliferation would be an 
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obstacle to this balance because it precluded the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by another Asian country (Japan or India) which is exactly 
what which such a balance would require. As Bull argued at one point, 
‘since China has nuclear weapons, an Asian equilibrium requires that 
at least one of her neighbours in the area has them also’.?° Elsewhere 
in an essay which saw much less light of day, he made the point even 
more plainly by writing that: 


the acquisition of nuclear weapons by India and Japan may 
render these countries independent of the need they now have 
for Western nuclear protection against China, and thus make 
it seem possible for the United States and the United Kingdom 
to contemplate withdrawing from some of their present com- 
mitments in Asia, leaving a purely Asiatic equilibrium behind 
them.6 


The significance of the balance of power concept in Bull’s thinking 
about international order has certainly not gone un-noticed. It 
could hardly be missed: the balance of power is listed first by Bull in 
his best known work as one of the series of institutions upon which 
that order depends.”” Moreover as Richard Little’s recent volume has 
confirmed, Bull deserves to be included amongst a small handful of 
scholars whose understanding of the balance of power is central to 
modern thinking on the idea.”* But the aspect that has been over- 
looked, including in Little’s otherwise excellent analysis, is Bull’s 
emphasis on the military dimension of power in the equilibrium or 
balance which was possible in the current dispensation of world 
affairs. 

To some extent this neglect is Bull’s own fault. In his first major 
articulation of the idea of an international society, he acknowledges 
that ‘national armaments’ ought to be regarded as one of that society’s 
institutions.”° But he goes on to assert that ‘To explain the workings 
of this society solely (or even fundamentally) in terms of armaments 
and military equilibrium would be absurd; international society, like 
other society, rests on a set of rules, legal and moral’.2° Some of 
Bull’s current readers might have us stop just there, implying that 
the balance of power should be understood as part of that system 
of rules, almost as if it was part and parcel of a moral equilibrium. 
But in this same early piece, Bull is not quite done with the subject. 
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He adds a further qualification which should be read as if it were in 
bold type: ‘but these rules’, Bull continues, 


operate only against a background in which security is pro- 
vided by the presence of force, just as in domestic society... 
so in international society the removal of that minimum of 
security provided by the equilibrium of force will bring to an 
end such acceptance as there is of international law and 
diplomacy.*! 


This was not an argument which appealed to Bull early in his career 
only to be discarded later as he became more enlightened. In a late 
1970s essay in America’s leading foreign policy journal, for example, 
Bull continued to hold the view that ‘International order has to 
be founded upon a general balance of military power’.*? The sort 
of cooperation that a world order required, including the system of 
détente he welcomed but also came to mourn after its passing, was 
itself dependent on what he had referred to decades earlier as ‘the 
equilibrium of force’. As Bull argued in one of his later pieces in 
which he returned to the theme of Europe’s nuclear relations with 
the United States, ‘Détente between the super powers presupposes a 
balance of military strength acceptable to both sides, which proved 
to be fleeting’.°° 

Bull certainly did wonder whether he had given too much encour- 
agement to balance of power thinking. As he recounted in the mid- 
1970s in an essay published somewhat obscurely in a Malaysian 
journal: 


I hope I have not exaggerated the importance of this ancient and 
hackneyed concept. I do not think that all international politics 
can be reduced to the pursuit of power, nor do I think that bal- 
ances of power provide the only means by which nations can 
arrive at secure and peaceful relations with each other. I do not 
think that the world in general or the Asian and Pacific region in 
particular is condemned for all time to base peace and security 
upon the preservation of such a balance. Nor even in the present 
phase can efforts to create peace rest on maintenance of the 
balance alone. At the present time more constructive approaches 
to peace making - the diplomacy of great power détente, the 
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attempt to codify the law of the sea, the increasing role of regional 
institutions — have dramatically increased their scope.*4 


Yet even these concerns did not lead him to doubt his overall logic, 
to which he held to consistently. Bull ended this essay with another 
one of his very important qualifications: 


I should argue, however, that it is the new balance of power that 
has provided the atmosphere of greater security and relaxation in 
which these approaches can be fruitfully pursued.*5 


That new balance reflected a broader conception of power. ‘It is of 
course’, Bull argued earlier in the same piece, 


in the Asian and Pacific area now — as indeed in Europe in earlier 
times - that economic and ideological instruments of policy 
play their part in determining whether there is a balance or 
preponderance.*° 


But these factors had done little in Bull’s mind to supplant more 
traditional considerations. He urged his audience to ‘be on guard 
against the error of thinking that military force is ceasing to be 
an essential ingredient in the balance of power’.*” Indeed Bull had 
argued very directly as America’s regional commitment was being 
challenged by its travails in Vietnam that it was precisely this factor of 
military force which was central to Washington’s regional preponder- 
ance. In an essay written for an Australian audience which was pub- 
lished the year after his arrival in Canberra, he explained that: 


United States power in the area rests on strategic nuclear forces 
deployed in continental America and on the high seas, on the 
Seventh Fleet in the area including amphibious assault forces, on 
secure bases that exist in Guam, Okinawa and the Philippines, 
and that might be created in Australia, and on forces in South 
Korea, where they must remain for the foreseeable future.*® 


Australia’s declining allies 


But this US power was now under challenge from without, with the 
growth in China’s military capabilities in particular, and also from 
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within, as American policy-makers rethought their country’s role 
in Asia. Here Bull was acutely, and perhaps overly, sensitive to the 
effect the Vietnam experience was having on America’s place in the 
region. He had already long concluded that Britain was gone as a 
real factor in the region. In an unpublished essay written two years 
after the 1956 Suez Crisis he had concluded that 


if America’s problem has been that she has lacked a national 
myth that would make possible for her the enjoyment and easy 
exercise of her imperial vocation, Britain’s problem has been 
that, possessed of just such a myth, she is having to adjust herself 
to the collapse of her actual position.*? 


That same myth had sustained Britain’s role in Asia longer than its 
declining capability to project power into the region would other- 
wise have allowed. As Bull noted in one of his early writings from 
Canberra, ‘Britain was kept in Southeast Asia by a lingering imperial 
or post-imperial frame of mind, expressed not in any illusions that 
colonial control could or should be prolonged, but in sentiments of 
loyalty to local ruling groups with whom experiences had been 
shared’.4° That myth had been ended by the decision made by the 
same Wilson government whom Bull had served to curtail Britain’s 
remaining military presence East of Suez in the wake of formidable 
challenges to the Exchequer. As Bull advised his listeners at an 
Australian Institute of International Affairs meeting in Townsville in 
1968: 


Our first and most confident assumption about the external 
environment should be that Britain, after the end of 1971, will 
become a negligible military and political factor in the Asian and 
Pacific region.*! 


In the same speech delivered in one of Northern Queensland’s 
tropical outposts, where he shared the platform with then leader of 
the Federal Opposition Gough Whitlam, Bull observed that it was 
‘harder to predict’ American policy in the region which was bound 
to ‘affect Australia more decisively’. At this point he observed that 
there had been a ‘great change in public mood’ in the United States 
‘about involvement in Asian affairs’ thanks largely to the Vietnam 
experience. But while this would ‘set the tone of future policy in the 
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area’, Bull said that in part because of its status as ‘the supreme naval 
and air power in the Pacific’, Australia’s leading ally ‘will not and 
cannot return to complete isolationism’. 

Yet after a visit to the United States in the following year, Bull was 
less upbeat about these prospects. Following discussions with policy 
planning staff at the US State Department he concluded in a detailed 
and confidential report that President Nixon would ‘be forced into a 
“precipitate withdrawal”’ well beyond the reduction in America’s 
regional commitments that had been signalled in the President’s 
famous speech at Guam in the middle of 1969. Instead of represent- 
ing the final word, that Guam Doctrine was now at risk of becoming 
‘a staging post on a road to something much closer to American 
isolationism than we have yet written into our calculations’. In 
making this assessment Bull had no doubt been affected by a con- 
versation with his old acquaintance Henry Kissinger, who was now 
President Nixon’s National Security Adviser: ‘I have never seen him 
so solemn and drawn, and came away feeling quite sorry for him’, 
Bull recorded in a separate and shorter note that same day. 

Bull’s assessment of the US situation sometimes took the form 
of staking out a polar position in order to get others to react. A few 
months later in an opinion piece in Melbourne’s leading newspaper, 
he wrote that under such an ‘extreme’ scenario, 


a situation of permanent urban guerilla war could develop in the 
United States that would virtually eliminate it as a factor in inter- 
national affairs, which for the world in general and Australia in 
particular would be a catastrophe of unimaginable proportions.* 


He was to take a more moderate but still pessimistic estimate of 
the future American role in Asia into his most significant piece of 
writing on the region’s balance of power. This essay, published by 
Foreign Affairs in the northern summer of 1971, came out just as the 
Washington Post’s sensational publication of the Pentagon Papers was 
increasing the pressure on the Nixon Administration to relinquish 
America’s role in Vietnam. Bull declared in this article that amongst 
a number of other changes affecting the region’s distribution of 
power, ‘The position of the United States in the Asian and Pacific 
balance is also likely to decline drastically’.*° But these other changes 
were just as intriguing: it was not just the declining American ‘ability 
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to sustain the role she had played’ and ‘a no less striking decline in 
her will to sustain it’. The changing role of three other major powers 
was also central to the region’s future, each of which would curtail 
America’s influence. Bull lists these crucial developments as: 


the achievement by the Soviet Union of parity with the United 
States in strategic nuclear arms; the presence of significant Soviet 
naval power in the Indian and Pacific Oceans; the emergence of 
China as a strategic nuclear power; and the emergence of Japan 
as a potential military great power.*” 


The new balance 


It seems almost unnecessary to note the continuing centrality of the 
military factor in Bull’s calculation of Asia’s new balance here. More 
importantly, perhaps, the title and tone of the article give a strong 
hint of Bull’s conclusions about what all of this meant for the 
region. ‘The new balance’ (replacing the 1950s version centred on 
the ‘conflict between the Sino-Soviet bloc and the American alliance 
system’) would in Bull’s view ‘rest primarily upon an equilibrium 
among three great powers — the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China - and the principal uncertainty is whether they will be joined 
by a fourth, Japan’.*® 

Bull’s equivocation over Japan’s part in this new Asian equilibrium is 
a further indication of the important role of material power, and espe- 
cially strategic capacity, in his assessments of the regional balance. Bull 
acknowledges in this article that Japan’s main claim to great power 
status was founded on its rapidly growing economic strength in the 
world. But this was not enough. Bull argued that ‘if by great power we 
mean — following Ranke — a country that can maintain itself against 
any other single power without allies, Japan is not yet one’. His next 
comment is especially telling: ‘Nor can she become one without 
the acquiring the military accoutrements of a great power, which at 
the present time include a strategic nuclear force’.4? One is reminded 
here of Bull’s comments that Britain’s independent nuclear force was 
the last trapping of its earlier great power status, and also of his judge- 
ment that Britain’s economic and political decline meant that this 
nuclear component was in itself insufficient. By contrast, in Japan’s 
case nuclear weapons would make the difference. 
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All of this would seem to suggest a crude balance of power 
where the military capacity of the three or four great powers served 
as checks on one another. Bull does give some succor to this pro- 
position, which seems to be closer to the mechanical realist view in 
Hans Morgenthau’s billiard ball model of international politics than 
the idea of an international society based around common rules: 


Each of the three present great powers gains from the con- 
flict between the other two...Each fears that the other two will 
combine against it...the tensions on all three sides of this triangle 
seem likely to persist and to exclude an enduring and com- 
prehensive combination of any two against the third for the 
foreseeable future.°° 


The possibility of that combination in a multipolar environment 
meant that the new balance did not require its main members to be 
equal in their standing. This is clear from Bull’s comments in intro- 
ducing a set of essays from a conference held at the ANU in April 
1973 by the Australian Institute of International Affairs, an organ- 
isation for which he was Research Director for many of the years he 
spent in Canberra. On this occasion Bull wrote that ‘in a system of 
three or more powers balance can be achieved without a relation- 
ship of equality among the powers concerned because of the poss- 
ibility of the combination of the lesser against the greater’.*! This 
again suggests an almost mechanistic view of the balance. In the 
same piece Bull explained to his readers that ‘What I mean here by 
balance of power is simply that (as Vattel put it) no one power is 
preponderant and can lay down the law to others’ .*? 

Yet in his writings of this period Bull also points out the potential 
for collaboration and common interest between the three (or four) 
great powers. This was evident, he felt, in the cooperation which 
had already occurred between the two largest members of the new 
balance in Asia. The Americans and Russians, as he had argued con- 
sistently since the early 1960s, retained ‘common interests in the 
avoidance of nuclear war’. Using an approach which once again owed 
something to Schelling, Bull added that the big two had also, 


developed a habit of tacit cooperation in relation to China on the 
Indian subcontinent, in relation to non-nuclear nations in the 
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context of the non-proliferation treaty and in relation to economic 
have-nots in the context of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 


This reference to economic development is a sign of Bull’s growing 
interest in third world issues which will be picked up in the next 
chapter of this book. But even with this richer subject matter around 
which cooperation might take place, Bull still believed that the 
existing level of US-Russian cooperation fell far short of a ‘system 
of joint hegemony or condominium designed to preserve their pri- 
vileged position against all comers’. Likewise while Bull foresaw 
the possibility of slightly more friendly relations between these two 
powers and China, this was ‘likely to take the form of limited coop- 
eration for particular purposes and fall short of any general alliance’.*4 
As he argued later in the same essay, ‘Equilibrium among the great 
powers depends on the existence of conflict among them’. Indeed 
that same equilibrium, upon which so much of the region’s security 
would depend in the 1970s, could in fact be ‘threatened in certain 
cases by understandings among the great powers bringing this conflict 
to an end in certain areas’.°5 

This brings a tension in Bull’s analysis into quite sharp relief. On 
the one hand his international society required cooperation between 
the great powers to ensure conditions of existence which supported 
their mutual survival. On the other hand, the operation of the bal- 
ance of power, one of the institutions of that same society, required 
a degree of conflict to persist between them. A balance of power 
gave some room and security for thoughts of closer cooperation to 
occur, but it was by no means a guarantee that it would happen. 
Indeed recalling his earlier work on the East-West nuclear balance, 
Bull found that while a balance in Asia had emerged, this should 
not necessarily be confused with a deliberate effort on behalf of its 
major participants to establish or perpetuate it. One of Bull’s acci- 
dents of history comes to the fore here. At one point he writes that: 


this balance of power is not accompanied by a set of agreed rules 
as to how the four powers can ensure that no one of them becomes 
preponderant, and that conflicts among them are limited. Balances 
of power can arise that are purely fortuitous, in the sense that 
they are not the consequence of conscious attempts by the powers 
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concerned to maintain a situation of balance, still less of a general 
agreement among them to modify their policies in relation to 
this objective.*¢ 


A new concert? 


In this single essay, the full flowering of Bull’s thinking about 
the balance becomes evident. And the approach taken here to great 
power relations in Asia plays an important role in his overall con- 
ception of international relations. Bull went on to argue that: 


The prospects of international order would be strengthened if the 
great powers could move from their present position of a balance 
of power brought about by tension among them to a situation of 
general cooperation or concert. At the minimum such collabora- 
tion would imply that the three or four great powers agreed on 
rules of the game that would assist them to avoid crises and wars 
between themselves or to control them if they occurred. At its 
maximum it would mean that they accepted the need to coop- 
erate with each other in managing the balance of power among 
them and in imparting a degree of central direction to the affairs 
of the region as a whole.*” 


What might be one of the main signs that such a concert was in the 
offing? A brief consideration of what had already appeared in Bull’s 
thinking provides the hint. He does not disappoint on this score: 


One element of such a system of great power cooperation would 
be the transformation of the present dialogue between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the field of arms control into a 
tripartite conversation in which China took part as an equal (or, 
should Japan in time actualise her nuclear potential, a quadri- 
partite conversation).%® 


It is noticeable once again that the successful functioning of the 
institutions of an international society in the second half of the 
twentieth century depends upon a cooperative approach to the man- 
agement of nuclear strategic power, an issue upon which Bull would 
continue to work closely.°? It is noticeable too how much this is an 
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aspiration on Bull’s part rather than something he felt easily within 
the grasp of the great powers. Of these powers, the United States, 
‘once so scornful of the European idea of the balance of power’ 
seemed most amenable to the idea of more concerted cooperation. 
Bull had watched with approval the Kissinger-Nixon diplomacy 
towards China, praising the first gentleman as ‘the exponent of a 
conservative historical pessimism in foreign policy’ who ‘stood at 
hand to fashion a doctrine suited to America’s reduced status in the 
world and to clothe it in appropriate phrases’.© He likewise declared 
in rather magisterial fashion that: 


It is the United States government, aware of the decline of its 
own world position but committed to the maintenance of a global 
international order, that is most naturally attracted to the idea 
of calling new great powers into being to redress the balance of 
the old.°! 


In Bull’s view the main obstacle to this cooperation was the same 
split between China and the Soviet Union which had made the US- 
China rapprochement possible in the first place. But even if this 
problem was to be overcome, he was looking for something more 
than a great power understanding about the rules governing the use 
of force, and something more than their mutual recognition of an 
interest in restraint. As he explained in this same introductory essay, 
unlike the European powers in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, the Asian great powers of the current period lacked ‘any- 
thing comparable to a common cultural inheritance’.© It is this 
which could offer a strong foundation to common rules. While the 
current situation was not entirely promising in this direction, Bull 
found at least some room for hope. For ‘while these four states do 
not have a common culture in the sense of common values, there 
does exist, at least among their ruling élites, some elements of a 
common culture in the sense of a common stock of ideas’.® 

Where, one is dying to know, did this stock of ideas exist? Bull’s 
answer should be familiar to readers who have already noted in 
these pages his enthusiasm for the scientific outlook: 


This is the cosmopolitan culture of ‘modernity’, whose basis is 
a common scientific and secular interpretation of the world, 
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including an understanding of such basic features of the world 
political environment as economic growth, military technology, 
and social processes. 


Here one finds the connection to Bull’s growing interest in the poss- 
ibility of a cosmopolitan culture which might one day transform the 
state system itself. For now, however, it was to be found in the embry- 
onic common culture which reflected a commitment to modern ways 
of thinking and doing things. Given the hierarchical nature of the 
state system, any hopes for this culture needed to rest with the atti- 
tudes of the great powers. And given the increasing importance of the 
Asian powers in international political life, the signs of this common 
culture therefore needed to be apparent in Australia’s wider region. 


Implications for Australia’s defence policy 


If Bull’s writing on the Asian balance is not nearly as well known as 
it should be, his extensive body of writing on Australian defence 
and foreign policy is ground that is even less tilled.°° Having arrived 
back in Australia as a close student of America’s alliance relations 
with Europe, it was only natural for Bull to shift his gaze to the 
US-Australian alliance. What he saw there made him believe that a 
signal change in Australian thinking was warranted. 

As Bull remarked in 1970, for the reasons which have already been 
discussed in this chapter, Australia needed to ‘come to terms with the 
fact that in the United States will be of declining value to her’.® Fail- 
ing to make this necessary adjustment, as the reader will have seen 
from earlier portions of this book, was a cardinal failure in the Bull 
school of foreign policy analysis. But this is precisely the error that he 
felt the Liberal-National Party coalition government of John Gorton 
was committing.°” At about the same time he recorded a difference 
of opinion on that subject with Kissinger who ‘admired the Prime 
Minister’s toughness. I then said I thought Mr. Gorton was impulsive 
and did not have much understanding of foreign affairs’.°® 

Bull felt this problem came from the Australian government’s lack of 
awareness about what was really going on in American policy, a prob- 
lem he put down to a lazy reliance by Canberra on the formal inter- 
actions between the two countries when a much deeper analysis was 
needed. This slackness simply would not do. As Bull explained rather 
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gruffly in a piece for a leading Australian current affairs magazine: 
‘There is no more superficial way to discover what the United States 
(or any other country) is likely to do than to ask its representatives 
their opinion and then accept this at face value’. 

If the Australian political leadership had looked deeper they would 
have found that the American predominance in Asia they had relied on 
as the main source of Australia’s security was fast disappearing. Aus- 
tralia’s current leaders had also, he felt, completely missed the beat in 
Vietnam. Bull himself had argued in 1968 that ‘whatever the wisdom of 
the initial Vietnam involvement...the maintenance of Australian forces 
there is a necessary requirement of our alliance’.”° But he found himself 
concluding a few years later that this same logic represented 


the most serious failure in the short history of Australian foreign 
policy. The primary objective of our participation in this war was 
not to prevent a Communist victory in South Vietnam, but to 
encourage the Americans to remain militarily present in South- 
east Asia and stand by their allies. The result of the war is that 
this objective has been crushingly reversed.”! 


Because the era of American predominance was coming to an end, and 
because America’s commitment both to the region and to its allies was 
more circumscribed and uncertain, Australia needed to look to a wider 
regional balance in the search for its own security. In Bull’s mind this 
would require a fundamental change in Australia’s attitudes to the 
various great powers in the region. As he observed in a conference 
paper originally delivered in 1973, during the decade which was 
already well underway: 


the prime basis of Australia’s security is not alliance with America, 
but the persistence of an equilibrium among America, Russia, China, 
and Japan. If this is so, Australia’s interests require not simply the 
assertion of the right, which other allies of the United States have 
long enjoyed, to be critical of her ally on particular points, but also 
recognition that the ANZUS alliance is less important to Australia 
than it has been previously.” 


Throwing cold water on the 1951 Australia-New Zealand-US security 
treaty, long seen as the cornerstone of Australian foreign and defence 
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policy, was no small step. It was not that Bull thought that American 
regional predominance was inherently unfavourable to Australia. As 
he told an audience at a New South Wales United Service seminar in 
April 1972, it was in Australia’s interests that in its ‘near neighbour- 
hood, no great power should be in a dominant position, unless that 
power be the United States’.”3 But because this set of circumstances 
was now disappearing, Australia was required to ask deeper questions 
about its main ally. 

Bull’s call for Australia to stand up and be critical of its largest friend 
was likely to cause some unease in more conservative circles. Respond- 
ing to a presentation in which Bull claimed that Australia had failed 
through its own Vietnam commitment to keep the Americans interested 
in Asia, T.B. Millar is recorded as noting ‘that the United States was the 
only country’ which Bull had taken to task. Millar wondered ‘whether, 
in fact, he was being part of the anti-Americanism which he said he 
didn’t agree with’.”4 Bull’s attitude towards the United States does appear 
to be a matter of some contention, even though at that same seminar he 
had admitted to being ‘too much of a child of American primacy to be 
willing to let go of the American alliance, at least until we have a clearer 
picture than we yet have of the shape of the world in the years to 
come’.’S Later on, in fact, he angrily denied Millar’s suggestion: 


The idea that I am anti-American, because I mentioned the wicked- 
ness of the United States, and not the wickedness of other coun- 
tries, is I think preposterous. There is nobody more sympathetic 
to the United States than I am; I have always regarded myself as a 
kind of honorary American. 


And as if to rub salt into the wounds he had just carved out on 
a leading member of Australia’s defence policy community, and a 
colleague at the ANU, Bull went on: 


I am far more interested in American’s [sic] options and America’s 
interests in the world than I am in Australia’s. I don’t care very 
much what policies Australia adopts — I said at the end of my paper 
it doesn’t matter very much. But the policies of the United States 
really do matter.”° 


The problem of course is that Bull did care about the policies that 
Australia adopted. So much so that he not only produced a stream 
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of writing on the issue, both for academic presses and for wider public 
debate. He also offered advice to his senior colleagues at the ANU who 
were well connected into the Australian government. In these more 
private writings he was inclined to be especially direct in what he 
thought regional developments meant for Australia’s interests, and 
in what he thought Australian policy ought therefore to be. There is a 
striking and almost counterintuitive example of the former in a memo 
that Bruce Miller sent on to Sir John Crawford, who had just taken 
over the reins as ANU’s Vice-Chancellor, in advance of Prime Minister 
Gorton’s visit to Japan. In a section which confirmed Bull’s views 
on the operation of a four way equilibrium, the memo notes rather 
provocatively that: ‘The activity of the Soviet Union in this area is on 
the increase; but because Soviet policy is directed towards the con- 
tainment of China as well as towards the United States this is a factor 
that operates partly to Australia’s advantage’ .’” 

With attitudes such as this, (even if they were while faithful to Bull’s 
conception of the operation of that equilibrium), it is unsurprising 
that at least some people wondered about his views of the United 
States. Bull could be very sharp here in his views about Australia’s 
options. In a later and longer memorandum he had prepared for 
H.C. ‘Nugget’ Coombs, another leading public servant who was at the 
time a consultant to the newly elected Labor Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, Bull argued that Australia needed to be more promiscuous in 
developing relations with all of the great powers. The reason was that 
‘China, Russia, and Japan may contribute positively to the new equi- 
librium, just as America does’. In further advice reflecting Bull’s long- 
time view of what an international society required, the same memo 
to Coombs added that Australia must ‘ruthlessly exclude the vestigial 
ideological elements that still color her thinking about foreign policy’.”8 
Bull had earlier gone so far in media commentary to say that ‘Australia 
may also have an interest in China’s [sic] exerting some degree of influ- 
ence in South East Asia, so as to provide a counter weight to the other 
great powers in the area’.”? 

Neither did Bull pull his punches on the other features of Australia’s 
outlook which he found wanting. He advised Coombs that: 


Australia should seek to play a more independent and forward- 
looking, not to say a more dashing role, in world affairs... Unfor- 
tunately the dull and stodgy figure we cut in world affairs is 
in many respects an accurate reflection of the actual state of 
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our society: our provincialism, our isolation from the main cur- 
rents of world thought, our defensiveness about non-European 
immigration and the aborigines, the low calibre of our political 
leadership.®° 


This was not an impression that it had taken Bull very long to develop. 
Three years earlier while on one of his many overseas visits he spoke to 
an ISS audience about the obstacles to the development of a ‘sophis- 
ticated view’ on foreign policy issues in Australia. These included a 
‘provincialism’ based on a ‘narrow’ view of Australia’s interests, fed 
by a ‘mediocre political leadership’ and a ‘stodgy + antiquated public 
service’.8! While he had a habit of making the same comments about 
the British situation in comparison to the American scene, Australia 
appears to be the straggler in the group. A year earlier he had argued 
that ‘steps should be taken to break down some of the barriers in 
Australia which divide officials from non-officials...and which impov- 
erish thinking about defence and foreign policy matters on both 
sides’.8* This not only confirms Bull’s opinion that academics and 
officials should actually enjoy healthy cross-pollinating discussions. It 
is also intriguing in terms of Bull’s very positive take on the United 
States as a point of reference: 


Anyone familiar with the position that now obtains in Britain, let 
alone the United States, as regards the impact upon each other of 
official and non-official thinking about policy questions, cannot 
be other than dismayed by the situation that exists in Australia. 
In the United States, the sophistication of government statements 
on defence and foreign policy matters, and the responsible and 
informed character of much public debate and argument, would 
not be possible without this fruitful inter-penetration of each by 
the other. In Australia, by contrast, we have government defence 
statements that are meager or lacking in depth or sophistication; 
and we have academic, journalistic and parliamentary comment 
that is too often ill-informed and polemical.*? 


Self-reliance in Australia’s neighbourhood 


A more sophisticated debate on these matters was essential in Bull’s 
eyes because of Australia’s greater need to deal with the big ques- 
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tions of foreign policy from its own resources. This included the 
requirement for an increased measure of defence self-reliance, a 
position which added Bull’s voice to the quiet chorus of opinion in 
Australia that this was one of the main lessons of the seriously 
reduced abilities and will of its traditional allies. Especially when 
it came to the nuts and bolts of Australia’s force structure (which 
he clearly sought to keep up with) a self-reliant capability was an 
absolute necessity in Bull’s view. As he wrote in another one of his 
unpublished memos, Australia’s military 


should be more capable of operating independently of allies. We 
should no longer have to rely on U.S. cooperation to provide 
transport, refueling, reconnaissance, air support and sea control, 
in areas in which Australian forces are operating.** 


Australia also needed to be able to deal with its largest neighbour 
on a similarly independent basis. Writing in a way which high- 
lighted Australia’s customary jitteriness about its immediate sur- 
rounds, Bull insisted that the Australian Defence Force also be 
able ‘to meet a threat, unaided, from Indonesia or any other 
local power. This points to sophisticated air and naval power, that 
would enable Australia to interdict the movement of Indonesian 
forces’.85 

This might strike some readers today as betraying an excessively 
pessimistic or even alarmist assessment of Australia’s strategic 
circumstances. Bull himself had argued that Australia needed ‘if 
she can do so honourably and without danger to herself, to preserve 
an understanding with the largest power in the area, Indonesia’.*° 
This equated very clearly to an Australian accommodation of local 
power, which, in Bull’s view, had to take precedence over some of 
Canberra’s traditional connections in Southeast Asia. On more than 
one occasion he noted that the importance of the relationship with 
Indonesia should put a break on the development of closer military 
ties with Malaysia and Singapore, even when those countries were 
looking for more assistance as Britain’s influence waned.*”? Any 
remaining Australian military presence in those two commonwealth 
countries could be nothing more than a ‘brief transitional measure’, 
otherwise Australia’s options with Indonesia would be unneces- 
sarily restricted.88& Even more tellingly, given Australia’s political 
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responsibility for another neighbour which would soon become 
independent, Bull advised Coombs in 1972 that: 


Australia has no strategic interest in a presence in Papua-New 
Guinea or in defence links with it of any kind. On the contrary, 
Papua-New Guinea is a strategic liability to Australia, insofar as it 
threatens to embroil us with Indonesia.°®? 


Bull clearly saw a peaceful relationship with Indonesia as a clear pri- 
ority for the Australian government. But he did not feel that the 
best of intentions could guarantee a good result. This general atti- 
tude of pessimism is reflected in Bull’s comments about Japan 
whose demand for minerals was creating an Australian economic 
boom in much the same way that Chinese demand functions some 
forty years later. Bull argued that despite this mutually beneficial 
commerce, ‘no amount of Australian understanding of Japan will 
prevent conflict between the two countries from developing in cases 
where their perceived interests genuinely differ’.°° On this occasion 
he was not suggesting a Japanese military assault was in any way 
around the corner. But, catholic in his tastes of potential adversaries 
for Australia, he had in 1968 advised Coombs that while Australia 
was unlikely to be directly threatened over the next five years it was: 


possible, however, that over a longer period China and Indonesia 
will develop the capability to threaten Australia that they are 
currently without; and that Japan, which is bound to have the 
capability to threaten us, will develop the will.?! 


So often an advocate for restraint in armaments, Bull at the same 
time had very little time for the argument that Australian thinking 
too often dreamt up threats that really weren’t there in the first 
place. In the same year he remarked that the possibility for ‘hostile 
influences’ getting a foothold in Australia’s neighbourhood was 
rather more than zero. This demanded that ‘a higher priority’ be 
given ‘to the defence of the Australian continent’.** At that same 
time he had told his Townsville audience to reject ‘the school of 
thought in Australia according to which the belief that there are 
external threats to Australian security is a neurotic fantasy to which 
nothing in the external environment corresponds’. 
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Australia was, Bull thought, rather uniquely exposed: 


There are no elements of fantasy in the propositions that Australia 
is a weak country; that the countries to her north, despite their 
superficial cosmopolitanism that enable us to communicate with 
their ruling elites, are fundamentally alien; that we are likely to 
be less able in the future than we have been in the past to rely on 
our Western allies; and that though no country directly threatens 
us now, we have no ground for assuming that this situation will 
continue through the 1970’s.?° 


This sense of Australia’s vulnerability was an established theme 
in Bull’s thinking. As early as 1965 he had argued that ‘Australia 
is an exposed and relatively weak country in an area in which the 
interests of the United States are in the last resort expendable’.”* 
Australia did, however, have in New Zealand at least one neighbour 
with whom it could share a bit of the effort as the influence of these 
two larger powers was diminishing. In fact Bull was very quick to 
identify the importance of building a closer Australia-New Zealand 
defence relationship as an element of Australia’s new approach, having 
attended a conference on that subject with T.B. Millar in Wellington 
in February 1968.°° Later that year he wrote to endorse an idea 
that had been raised there for joint defence machinery between the 
two countries which could ‘serve to regularise, to galvanise and to 
dramatise’ their cooperation.” 

Bull also felt that there were real limitations here. As he argued in 
1969, a European power of Australia’s size, such as the Netherlands, 
could rely on its local NATO allies to give it leverage in working 
with Washington. But, he regretted, ‘Australia has to deal with the 
United States holding only the hand of New Zealand, whose exist- 
ence as an independent state merely complicates the problem of our 
diplomacy without substantially increasing our stature’.°? Another 
complicating element was the attitude of ‘strategic passivity or 
quietism’ which he said was more often to be found in New Zealand 
than Australia. While he implied this approach was more justified 
in on the other side of the Tasman Sea,?* presumably because the 
strategic environment there was more favourable, it made Australia’s 
job harder if it was to ‘secure [the] coop[eratio]n of these tiresome 
people’.?? 
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A changing Australia in a changing world? 


But Bull was not quite willing to give up completely on foreign policies 
committed ‘to love and pelting each other with rose petals’. These 
approaches had genuine origins in a belief in ‘transnational solidarity... 
disaffection from the sovereign state and...disbelief in the explana- 
tions commonly given as to what our foreign policy is for’.!°° There 
was even a small glimmer of hope when Australia looked north in 
the possibility that the ‘superficial cosmopolitanism’ in the attitudes 
of Asia’s elites might develop into something deeper. This could be 
the basis for a deeper and more reliable understanding between 
Australia and its Asian neighbours. But this would also require a 
change in Australia’s attitudes towards the wider world rather than 
just to its own neighbourhood. In 1968 Bull had argued that: 


Australia is an isolated province of the Western world, and in 
particular the English-speaking world. She is desperately in need 
of every contact with the outside world, every widening of her 
sense of responsibility or broadening of her perspective that 
she can get. The picture of little, self-reliant Australia strutting 
about cockily and foolishly in the manner of Billy Hughes or 
of Dr. Evatt, is to me repellent in the extreme. Australia will not, 
in my opinion, develop this breadth of perspective from her 
contacts with Asia, which will, in the main, turn her back upon 
herself.10! 


Frustrations such as this probably grew the more time Bull spent in 
Australia. With them came his corresponding argument that only 
by tapping into a properly global sentiment, including its links with 
the western world, could Australia really help itself locally. As Bull 
insisted in the early 1970s: 


We should think of ourselves as a country whose most important 
links are not confined within some South-east Asian or Pacific 
region but are world-wide.!° 


This was one of the main justifications for maintaining Australia’s 
traditional (and largely western) connections which were not a 
constraint on its capacity to deal with a changing world, but an 
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asset for Canberra as it sought to do so. As Bull concluded the same 
paper: 


We should focus our attention on the global balance of the great 
powers, to which our security is closely related, on the global 
economy of the advanced industrial states, which is the basis for 
our prosperity, and on the prospects of a global human com- 
munity, in which the aspirations of the under-privileged for 
justice may in time be realized. Especially, we need to observe the 
progress all over the world of a single culture which is modern, 
secular, cosmopolitan, multi-racial and largely English-speaking. 
We should try to place ourselves in the vanguard of its progress, 
rather than allow ourselves to be dragged in its wake.!°3 


This last line was not simply a reminder that Australia needed to keep 
its end up as others were leading the way. Bull felt that because of 
Australia’s geographical position, as a western outpost on the cusp of 
Asia, and the responsibility that came with its leading role as an 
exporter of minerals, being in the vanguard of this global movement 
was essential. In particular this put the onus on Canberra to seek ‘a 
special relationship with the countries of the Third World’!°* whose 
claims for justice, as the next chapter will show, were resonating with 
Bull. Here he felt Australia had a special responsibility, both to others 
and to itself: ‘for reasons of geography Australia is, of all the western 
countries, the one with perhaps the greatest stake in the resolution or 
containment of the global conflict of the rich and poor’. 


The Whitlam factor 


These latter remarks came from Bull’s pen just six months into the 
term of Gough Whitlam’s government, representing a change of 
Australian leadership in which Bull had a good deal of interest and 
anticipation. For a scholar who was often keen to criticise political 
leaders, and who seldom gushed about their competency, Bull found 
himself investing a great deal of hope in Australia’s first Labor Prime 
Minister since the mid-1950s. 

Early on the signs looked especially good. Bull argued that in a few 
short months the new government had ‘changed Australia’s stance 
in relation to the great powers by bringing to an end the policies of 
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automatic endorsement of United States’ actions and automatic 
antagonism towards China’. Likewise he approved Whitlam’s pro- 
posal in the early months of 1973 for a ‘new, inclusive association 
of Asian and Pacific states’.1°” This positive sentiment was partly due 
to the fact that Bull had himself been proposing 


a new association of regional states that would not be a military 
alliance directed against an outside power such as China, but a 
regional collective security organization in the strict sense of one 
concerned with relations among its own members.! 


Whitlam’s personality was also part of the charm. In presenting 
a lecture established to commemorate a former Australian Foreign 
Minister, Bull said that in contrast to Evatt who ‘was rough, aggres- 
sive and humourless’, Whitlam was ‘polished, urbane and witty’.1° 
Eschewing his normal tendency to stay clear of political partisan- 
ship, Bull explained to students beginning the 1974 academic year 
in a talk on Australian foreign policy that ‘I am not a neutral in this 
debate’ and that he had ‘no doubt’ that the new Whitlam govern- 
ment’s ‘f[oreign] p[olicy line was broadly correct’ and ‘a great improve- 
ment’ on the approach taken by the Liberal Country Party.1!° 

Yet there were qualifications even here. To some extent the 
improvement in Australia’s outlook was due not to Whitlam himself 
but to the conditions he had inherited. As Bull explained in a talk 
given in Canada and then published in Malaysia: 


The new balance of power...by providing Australia with a source 
of security that enables her to relax her traditional policy of 
reliance on ‘great and powerful friends’, has made it possible for 
the new government to give expression to Australian attitudes 
to the world that have long been dormant or suppressed, and has 
set the stage for an Australian contribution to world affairs that is 
certainly more independent and possibly more constructive than 
any the country has made before.!!! 


The accident of history thesis rears its head once again. And as the 
brief but lively episode of Whitlam’s premiership went on, Bull 
seemed increasingly keen to distance himself from the sense that all 
was now bright and new. In one essay based on his presentation to 
a seminar in June 1974, Bull advised his readers that ‘Mr Whitlam’s 
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Labor Party owes much to the historical accident that it was out of 
office when the established Asian policies of the United States and 
Australia ran into ground in Vietnam’.!!? As if almost to question 
the claims he had himself been making about Whitlam, Bull sug- 
gested that it was in fact ‘the Gorton government which, moving 
away from the close association of Australian foreign policy with 
that of the United States during the Holt period, began to fashion a 
more independent Australian stance’.!!3 

If Whitlam had taken Australia significantly onwards, it was in con- 
nection to Canberra’s approach towards the third world. Here Bull felt 
that the Labor government’s diplomacy had come ‘closest to showing 
that there has been a change of ends and not merely of means’.!"* But 
it was almost as if he had an obligation to be pessimistic, not least 
when it came to the country of his birth. As Bull had explained to 
students earlier that year, the current government’s foreign policy was 
‘designed to suit the kind of nation Mr. Whitlam would like us to 
be, not the kind of nation we actually are’.1!5 As he explained to his 
Australian Institute of International Affairs audience later that year: 


When I read in the newspapers about our self-reliance, our multi- 
racialism, our sympathy for black revolution in Africa, our com- 
mitment to anti-colonialism, our eagerness to participate in UN 
peace-keeping operations, I sometimes find myself wondering: can 
this really be us?"4%6 


If Australia and Australian opinion was not quite ready for this more 
cosmopolitan outlook, perhaps Hedley Bull felt that he himself was. 
The next chapter will investigate the development of his arguments 
about the need to give greater weigh to the justice claims that were 
emanating from the third world. This was a part of the planet which 
generally lacked the sort of military accoutrements possessed by 
those great powers and western states which had been the focus of 
so much of Bull’s work. Coming to terms properly with these ques- 
tions of justice meant a shift in his arguments about what the sub- 
stance of future accommodations might be. It would also encourage 
the last major change in location: Bull’s return to Oxford. 


6 


Order Through Justice? 
Accommodating the Third World 


While he was keen to throw bricks at orthodox thinking, question 
the prevailing logic on almost every occasion that presented itself, 
and reveal the partial political interests which so often lay behind 
claims of universal benefit, Hedley Bull did not portray himself as a 
radical thinker. He certainly argued that contemporary societies, 
and especially western ones, needed to be ready for the significant 
international change which was occurring and which was so often 
the result of one historical accident or another. But this did not 
mean that Bull was happy to see the collapse of the status quo 
which this adjustment would sometimes involve. The fact that 
an evolving international distribution of power and changing 
world opinion were demanding an accommodation did not neces- 
sarily mean that the change that was coming was a change for the 
better. 

As the reader will have seen from the end of previous chapter, 
Bull prescribed changes in Australia’s foreign policy to allow the 
country of his birth to contribute to and benefit from, ‘an inter- 
national order that can accommodate the demands of the under- 
privileged for change’ (a phrase from his contribution to the suitably 
entitled volume Advance Australia Where?) This did not mean, how- 
ever, that Australia’s interests had suddenly become radical ones: 
it was simply that the forces of change required adjustments to 
be made if Australia was to conserve its favourable position. ‘In the 
world we habit’, he concluded, ‘the only successful conservatives are 
those with the imagination and the enterprise to adapt themselves 
to change’. 
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A conservative voice? 


From time to time Bull succeeded in coming across as quite the 
conservative himself. In response to the accusation that he had mis- 
represented the views Bull had put forward in the volume just quoted, 
the Australian historian Neville Meaney explained in a letter from 
the University of Sydney that: 


My description of you as a ‘Cold Warrior’ and ‘liberal ideologue’ 
was based on two lectures that you gave in Sydney in the 1960s. 
I have a very clear recollection of your defence of Australian policy 
in both Europe and the Far East in the 1950s and 1960s and that 
defence was based on ideological as well as interest grounds.” 


It was not always clear whether Bull was stating a position prin- 
cipally because he agreed with it or because his main aim was simply 
to keep an argument going. There was probably often a bit of both. 
Meaney admitted in the same letter that Bull may have been acting 
as ‘a devil’s advocate’, but complained nonetheless that if Bull was 
treating his own ‘objections and criticisms in such a cavalier fashion 
purely as an “academic exercise”, then you cannot altogether com- 
plain of my deduction’. This was perhaps one of the weaknesses in 
the Andersonian tradition which Bull was so assiduously continuing. 

This insistence on exploring the various positions in a debate, and 
even to move between those positions from time to time, also make 
it hard to mark Bull out as a radical. He was simply not constant in 
keeping to any of the more polarising views he sometimes enter- 
tained. Alan Ryan’s comment that John Stuart Mill’s belief in ‘the 
need to hear all sides of a question’ brings into question the famous 
Victorian thinker’s reputation for being a political ‘firebrand’? strikes 
a similar chord. And while Bull was always up for a good debate, he 
also felt there were times when it might be wise to pull back a little. 
In reading some of Desmond Ball’s early work on American nuclear 
targeting, Bull urged his young charge to be cautious: 


I am not sure that this paper would not be better without any 
attempt by yourself to prescribe a targeting doctrine for the United 
States. But if you are going to enter the lists on this subject, I urge 
you to be more tentative and detached than you are here. You 
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are a clever fellow, but you are still a callow youth. You do not 
seem to me to state fully and fairly both sides of the argument, 
but (here as elsewhere) you conclude on a note that is brusquely 
one-sided. Such a series of general prescriptive statements...would 
come well from the lips of an elderly sage, a retired Secretary of 
Defence or a Commandant of S.A.C., but I should not use this 
kind of language myself, and I am less of a wild Colonial Boy 
than you are.° 


Yet Bull himself was getting into some fairly radical territory in 
claiming that western policy needed to accommodate the third 
world’s claims for justice, not least because of the radical sentiments 
which underlay some of this argument. This was very much his 
prescription for Australian policy in its own near abroad. As he 
noted on one occasion: 


while I think it is very important for us to develop a satisfactory 
relationship with Southeast Asian and South Pacific countries, 
this has to be seen as only part of the global problem of how the 
international order can accommodate the demands of the Third 
World countries, the demands of the Have-Not countries, for eco- 
nomic, racial and political justice. It is best to see it as a global 
problem and not as a military problem.°® 


The last point in this particular quotation suggests a significant alter- 
ation in Bull’s understanding of the main issues which were con- 
fronting the world, implying that the distribution of military power 
might no longer be quite so central to the prospects for international 
order. In a speech given in the rural New South Wales university town 
of Armidale in 1969, for example, he had suggested that ‘it is in 
rel[atio]n to defence that chief F[oreign] P[olicy] choices are made’.” 
Things now appeared to have changed. 

It might also seem self-evident to an early twenty-first century reader 
that Bull’s sympathy for third world positions would extend to claims 
for political self-determination. In Australia’s immediate neighbour- 
hood this would mean supporting the early relinquishment of 
Canberra’s position in Papua New Guinea (PNG), something that did 
of course happen with PNG’s independence from Australia in 1975. 
But Bull might disappoint some progressively minded readers on this 
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particular score. He wondered if Australia’s self-conscious guilt com- 
plex about its colonial role was driving PNG to independence before 
the latter was ready for it, and before this was even the preferred policy 
of its people. In 1970 he argued in a media interview that ‘New Guinea 
is not ready for independence, but she will have it nonetheless’.® Three 
years later in a speech given overseas he asked: 


If this really is the basis of the government’s determination to 
pull out of Papua-New Guinea quickly, is that really a responsible 
attitude? Does it not neglect the basic issue of substance: do the 
people of Papua-New Guinea want immediate independence? 
Are they ready for it? Will immediate independence result in less 
embroilment for Australia, or more?? 


This did not make Bull an advocate of the argument that PNG or 
any of the other Pacific territories and states were areas for Australia 
to hold sway, even though he recognised that it was in the Pacific 
and parts of Southeast Asia that Australia and New Zealand were 
‘powerful in local terms’.!° He had advised Coombs in 1972 that 
‘Australia should recognise that Papua-New Guinea will cultivate 
relations with other states, and should not seek to corral her within 
an Australian sphere of influence’.!! As he argued in a speech to a 
conference hosted by the International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
once PNG was independent, Australia had no business in trying to 
run the Pacific. This viewpoint ran counter to some of the prevailing 
thinking in Canberra, but Bull nonetheless suggested that: 


The Pacific Island territories are best encouraged to maintain pos- 
tures of political neutrality. Australia has wisely avoided entering 
into defence agreements with them, or attempts to corral then 
into a ‘South West Pacific Defence Community’ advocated some 
years ago by T.B. Millar. It is not only natural but desirable that 
the Island states should seek to diversify their political and eco- 
nomic links; it is only in this way that they can escape relations 
of excessive dependence on Australia, which are unhealthy for it 
as well as for them.” 


Ironically Bull’s sensitivity to the growing importance of third world 
claims meant that he was inclined to suggest that Australia should 
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draw very clear limits around the assistance it would be able to give 
to an independent PNG. For example, Australian intervention to 
support the government in Port Morseby defeat an active secession- 
ist campaign in Bougainville or elsewhere, would ‘amount to the 
coercion of coloured peoples by white troops and will mobilise our 
south east Asian and South Pacific neighbours against us’.13 

This did not imply that measures designed to establish a pattern of 
neocolonial dependence were automatically reprehensible. In Bull’s 
view this approach was simply impractical for Australia to contem- 
plate because ‘We do not have the talent the French have for neo- 
colonialism: we do not have their self-assurance and lack of sentimen- 
tality, and our influence over our former dependants will not include 
any Australian equivalent of the rayonnement de la culture francaise’ .\+ 
The more practical option was for PNG to spread its wings, and in 
defence terms at least, to seek out ‘other Third World countries, such 
as Tanzania, Indonesia, or Singapore, whose military experience might 
be more relevant to its problems than is that of Australia’. 


If not PNG, try China? 


Bull’s prognostications about PNG were not simply delivered as a 
product of the thinking he liked to include in his definition of 
research. As a travel request in the ANU archives indicates, he 
visited what was still the Australian territory of PNG in 1970,'° and 
this experience clearly left its mark. In his contribution to a report 
on a visit to China just a few years later, where he was part of a 
Research School of Pacific Studies group, Bull observed that 


On the streets of Chinese cities one sees poverty but not misery, 
wretchedness or desperation. I was myself very conscious of the 
contrast with the streets of Calcutta and Bombay (or, for that 
matter, parts of Port Morseby).” 


At least while the Cultural Revolution was still underway, China was 
in Bull’s view ‘a genuine revolutionary power’.'® But while China 
would continue to have many of the trappings of a great power,!® 
Peking was anxious to avoid being seen in that immodest guise. This 
combination seemed to drive China’s claims to be ‘the leader of the 
Third World and its struggle against the hegemanism [sic] of the 
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American imperialists and the Soviet revisionists’.?° Bull did not buy 
China’s ideologically inclined self-portrait: 


her ability to maintain herself diplomatically against both Russia 
and America without significant allies, her nuclear weapons, her 
position as a foreign aid donor, her status as a permanent member 
of the Security Council, her rapprochement with the United 
States and Japan at the expense of small power allies — all make 
it difficult for China to be accepted as a member of the Third 
World.”! 


China was definitely not the source of Bull’s inspiration in arguing 
that the west needed to accommodate the third world. It was instead 
the anti-model. Bull’s contribution to the formal report of the 1973 
visit gives the clear impression that the Middle Kingdom he encoun- 
tered was in no fit state to be part of the cosmopolitan conscious- 
ness requires for such an understanding. Once he had rattled off 
some of the other things that impressed him about China, including 
a sense of order which seemed to require no obvious forms of coer- 
cion and ‘the very determined attempt being made to break down 
the barriers between the elite and the masses’,?” Bull came to the real 
meat in his China sandwich. This country was ‘drab and mono- 
tonous - both visually and intellectually’. With the aid of someone 
on the tour who read Chinese, he reported that even ‘[t]he scrib- 
blings on the walls...consist only of ideological quotations and 
exhortations: I felt it would have been nice if just occasionally one 
of them had said “Bill loves Esther” or “Up You, Jack”’.”% 

But amongst his many complaints, there was one which revealed 
the true heart of Bull’s views on China: 


[T]he most depressing feature of China was the universities. If by 
a university one means a place where there is inquiry into the 
foundations of knowledge, and where any theory or opinion is 
subject to investigation, there are no universities in China. The 
places we visited would be better described as ideological training 
schools.”4 


When Stephen Fitzgerald, Australia’s Ambassador in Peking, asked 
Bull the following year if he would like to make a second trip to the 
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Middle Kingdom, this time to spend more time talking directly 
to officials there, the response from the ANU Professor was rather 
telling: 


I have thought about this, and discussed it with one or two 
people from Foreign Affairs, and on the whole I am not sure it 
would have much point. I am not a sufficiently close student 
of the nuances of Chinese foreign policy to be able to get a lot 
out of talking to the officials, and I am not sure there is anything 
worthwhile I can say to them.”® 


What Bull missed in China was not just an openness to debate 
the big issues and a space free of ideology and cant. As Mary Bull 
explained in one interview, her husband was always looking for 
people with whom he could freely and openly conduct such an 
exchange.”° Unlike the records of his other overseas visits, Bull’s 
report and diary entries from the China trip do not dwell on the 
opinions of any single individual he met there. It wasn’t just that 
there was not a debate to be had in China. There was no one there 
with whom that debate could be had. Perhaps for the first time in 
his life, Bull’s teasing and baiting, well intentioned but sometimes 
uncomfortably provocative, had failed to generate the local response 
he was seeking. With a dry sense of humour, he recalled the abject 
failure of one such attempt: 


In Sian we spent some time near a temple at which the T’ang 
emperors once consorted with their concubines. I asked a guide 
what the temple had been used for, and he said the T’ang emperors 
had gone their to amuse themselves. I then asked how the emperors 
had amused themselves. He replied solemnly that ‘they amused 
themselves by exploiting the people’.”” 


Having failed to elicit the necessary reaction from his hosts, he ended 
up seeking it from his ANU colleagues. During a visit to a cadre school 
south of the capital, Bull asked what precise value could be gained 
‘from the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin & Mao, + say I have 
never found them particularly useful. The question is not appreciated 
by some members of the group. It was designed as a brick to throw in 
the window’.”® This led, he recorded in his diary, ‘to the most violent 
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argument of the trip’ once the group had got back to the hotel: 
‘Dear Anne + I nearly scratched each other’s eyes out, + others ranged 
themselves in various postures around the bipolar struggle’.?’ The 
‘Anne’ in question was Ann Kent, a China specialist from the Aus- 
tralian Parliamentary Library, who would eventually also join the 
ANU. Bull had already teased her a few days earlier that he wanted ‘a 
picture of her kneeling before’ a ‘large mural of Mao addressing the 
masses’, a request which was apparently not well received.*° While 
Bull observed that the big argument they had later had ‘was some- 
thing of a catharsis’,*! it is not clear that his debating partners 
always felt quite the same way. 


Perhaps India, then? 


Despite his own lack of affinity towards China, Bull was still keen to 
argue that this very substantial country simply had to be accommo- 
dated into the world order and factored into the regional equilib- 
rium. But he needed somewhere else from which to draw deeper 
inspiration for the argument that greater weight needed to be attached 
to the justice claims emanating from the third world. 

The main contender here was India, whose potential place in the 
nuclear balance had been a passing feature in Bull’s analysis for over 
a decade by the time he began a four month visiting professor- 
ship at the Jawaharlal Nehru University’s Centre for International 
Politics and Organisation in late October 1974.3 Coming as it did 
after a visit to Russia and conference duties in Europe, and a few 
months before he disappeared from Canberra once again for a Visit- 
ing Fellowship at All Souls College Oxford, it represented part of an 
increasing trend whereby Bull’s absence from the ANU was more 
noticeable than his presence there.*? 

At JNU Bull’s most sustained interaction was with Dr T.T. Polouse, 
a student of India’s increasing role in disarmament and nuclear 
affairs whose influence on a new generation of Indian scholars and 
commentators (including such influential thinkers as C. Raja Mohan) 
is a chapter in the development of India’s international relations and 
strategic studies community. But Bull’s longest visit to India would 
also involve him in extensive travels to speak at universities in a 
variety of locations inside and well beyond the capital city. According 
to one local media report, Bull cut a rather dashing figure. A reporter 
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from the Deccan Herald recorded his meeting with Bull at a time 
when tensions between India and Pakistan were running especially 
high: 


What did this extremely polished intellectual with the silky, light 
brown hair, ruddy complexion, a coldly calculating look rather 
astutely camouflaged behind a pipe that placidly puffed away 
and a Wilsonesque air think about it all, anyway?*4 


When he received a copy of this clipping Bull observed that it was 
‘more about the views of the man who interviewed me than about 
my views’,** a criticism he liked to use on other occasions. But the 
main topic of the interview, the implications of India’s ‘peaceful’ 
nuclear explosion (PNE) of the previous year, offers one hint at the 
focus of many of Bull’s energies during his visit. As he had explained 
in a talk at JNU a month after his arrival, the PNE ‘is taken to be 
evidence of N[uclear] W[eapon] capacity + has altered [the] b[alance] 
of p[ower] in Asia + attitudes of other countries to India’.*° While con- 
tinuing with the line that it was far better for nuclear proliferation 
to be slowed down than celebrated, Bull argued that India’s move 
was ‘at least as justified as those of the other 5’, by which he meant 
the five recognised nuclear weapons states under the NPT. It was 
‘{nJot possible for those 5, or those who shelter under their umbrellas, 
to cast stones’.3” 

This was more than a nuclear issue: it was about the tensions 
between order and justice, each of which relied upon the other to 
operate effectively.** As Bull had hinted in a paper on justice and 
order which had been published earlier in the decade, justice in a 
‘larger sense’ where it denoted morality did not necessarily demand 
an equality of rights. He had openly wondered in that piece ‘whether 
justice in this larger sense...does not sometimes require discrimina- 
tion between great powers and small, Have states and Have Nots, 
nuclear and non-nuclear and so on’.*? Quite clearly India made the 
grade in this larger and potentially discriminatory sense of justice in 
a world where a complete equality of nuclear rights (denoting the 
smaller sense of justice) would simply be unsustainable on grounds 
of order. 

India also made the grade in Bull’s assessment of the distribution 
of power in the South Asian constellation, something which did not 
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apply in his thoughts about some of the same country’s smaller 
neighbours. He was rather dismissive, for example, of the proposals 
for a Zone of Peace in the Indian Ocean region which were being 
put forward by Sri Lanka, the subject of his contribution to a book 
edited by Polouse. While India may have been willing to go along 
with the idea in very general terms, it: 


does not view the proposal as implying any restrictions on itself. 
In this sense the proposal is not about peace, but expresses the 
fantasy of a group of weak and dissatisfied States about a world in 
which they might enjoy increased military power.’ 


Bull seems unlikely to have regretted these robust remarks, but upon 
his return to Canberra he felt he had been too tough on some of the 
work one of his main hosts had been undertaking. In an apologetic 
letter to Polouse, he admitted to being ‘very remorseful after leaving 
you my rather severe comments on your paper. I am afraid I am 
noted for the savagery of my comments on other people’s work and 
probably this reflects some shortcomings of my own’.*! But at the 
same time Bull was not bashful in telling the JNU how it should 
approach the subject of International Studies. He advised the rele- 
vant Dean to resist the temptation to ‘devote oneself to spreading 
knowledge through the “media” rather than advancing it, and to 
cultivating influence or preferment rather than pursuing the truth’. 
In a revealing aside, Bull added that he himself ‘should not claim to 
have been a man of iron virtue myself, in respect of some of these 
temptations’, but argued still that the emphasis needed to be placed 
‘on fundamental matters, including the theory of the subject’. 


Africa’s importance 


Not every one of Bull’s strong feelings about India redounded to 
that country’s advantage. Bob O’Neill remembers that after a visit- 
ing Indian academic had spoken at an ANU seminar about one of 
the subcontinent’s most famous political leaders, Bull opened the 
discussion by saying that he had ‘almost forgot what a boring sanc- 
timonious windbag Nehru really was’.*? All the same there is no 
doubt that the Indian sabbatical had its effect on Bull’s sensitivity to 
third world issues and perspectives. When he first arrived back in the 
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United Kingdom, Michael Howard gained the impression that in 
Bull’s eyes all the ‘ills of the world’ were due to men with blue eyes 
and white skin.** But because Bull so often viewed India through 
the prism of great power politics and nuclear diplomacy, there was 
only so much this particular experience could do to inform his 
overall impressions of the third world. Unlike India, most third 
world countries were a long way from even potential great power 
status, and very few of them could hope to develop nuclear arsenals. 

Bull’s thinking on this subject was informed by his reflections on 
Africa as well as Asia, reflected in his reference in a late 1960s paper to 
‘Afro-Asian states’ by which he meant ‘the countries which are histor- 
ically and culturally non-European: that is to say all states other than 
those of Europe and its offshoots in North and South America, South 
Africa and Australasia’. These countries were, he felt, largely respons- 
ible for the changing relationship in international politics between 
questions of order and questions of justice, with the latter no longer 
subordinate to, and dependent upon, the former: 


If the African and Asian states display a distinctive attitude towards 
the United Nations, involving them in a breach of principle with 
the Western states, this lies in their emphasis upon international 
and cosmopolitan justice, on the rights of all people and all men 
to equal treatment, rather than upon peace and security among 
states.*¢ 


This ‘clash between attachment to order and attachment to 
justice’#” was a battle of values, which Bull compared rather surpris- 
ingly to ‘the clash that existed in the 1930s between the League of 
Nations powers and the Axis powers’. The main difference was that 
‘the challenge being put forward in the name of justice by the Third 
World countries is now not backed by any degree of comparable 
power’.*8 The meaning of that unlikely comparison is clear in Bull’s 
earlier comment that some of the Afro-Asian states had adopted ‘the 
Marxist language of the class struggle from domestic to interna- 
tional terms (like Mussolini before them)’ to the point that they 
pompously viewed themselves as ‘proletarian powers’ responsible 
for transforming the international order.*” 

Bull was committed to seeing some of this change come to pass as 
evidence of the international society which might thereby be poss- 
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ible. Western assistance to the third world including through aid and 
preferential trade access represented a ‘very noble ideal’, demonstrat- 
ing ‘some process of genesis of what I call cosmopolitan values’.°° Even 
so, the same aid was a ‘sop to the liberal conscience’,>! Héléne Mitchell 
recalls Bull saying at one point. And at least some of the Afro-Asian 
countries were not nearly as committed to cosmopolitan ideas of 
justice as Bull might have preferred. One important and somewhat 
ironical example of this problem was the blanket refusal on the part 
of some third world countries to countenance outside intervention in 
their sometimes vicious civil conflicts. In one piece of media com- 
mentary from the early 1970s on a recent episode of this nature, Bull 
observed that: 


The doctrine of national sovereignty, sacred and inviolate against 
outside interference, even when that interference is prompted 
only by considerations of humanity, has received its most brutal 
and dogmatic expression in Nigeria. The association of this doc- 
trine, when asserted by African and Asian states, with the per- 
vasive clap-trap of anti-imperialism, provides with it with [a] veneer 
of respectability, and accounts for the reluctance of the outside 
powers to cross swords with it.*” 


These were tough words. But they highlighted a preference for order 
amongst these third world countries over the cosmopolitan emphasis 
on justice which Bull now seemed to be favouring: 


The fact that the civil strife in Nigeria has not been an important 
source of international strife may augur well for the future of 
international order and security. But it does not augur so well for 
objectives such as human justice or human rights.°? 


This suggested that instead of embodying the possibility of a more 
cosmopolitan international society, opinion in the third world could 
be dead set against it, with the western powers more likely to occupy 
the other side of the debate. In the same commentary Bull seems to 
hint at this possibility, arguing that if 


it proves possible for great powers to intervene in a civil conflict 
without producing any threat to the peace of the world, and 
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human justice can be promoted without endangering international 
order, then it may prove that when future Gowons and Ojukwus 
deny access to those who are bringing relief to the suffering, the 
international community will expect the great powers to clear the 
way by force.*4 


But Bull’s position here is qualified: intervention would only be appro- 
priate if it did not risk ‘endangering international order’. In other words 
order still preceded and trumped justice. And despite his firm words for 
Nigeria’s behaviour, Bull had to admit that most of the third world was 
solidly behind some of the fundamental values upon which depended 
the international society that was currently possible. As he observed in a 
paper from the mid-1970s, ‘the Socialist and Third World countries are 
themselves staunch supporters of the system of states: it is only in the 
Western world that at the present time there are heard prophecies of its 
demise, or pleas that the world move “beyond” it’.°S Those prophecies 
and pleas Bull was keen to resist. ‘We are constantly being told in the 
most solemn terms’, he baited some of his listeners at the third annual 
conference of the IISS, 


not only by international lawyers (to whom, after all, no one 
pays much attention) but also by economists, military planners, 
European integrationists, ecologists, futurologists and population 
experts that in this world of ever-increasing interdependence 
national sovereignty is obsolete and an obstacle to the solution 
of our problems.°° 


While the consensus around the existence of state sovereignty was 
being challenged, there was simply no realistic alternative around which 
anew consensus could be built. As Bull continued his argument: 


If the classical or Westphalian normative system were now to 
break down, it would not be replaced by the different normative 
system of ‘world law’ or of a ‘new medievalism’ for there is no 
general agreement as to what this new system would be.*” 


The requirement for a general agreement would also severely limit 
the support for interventions driven by cosmopolitan norms of jus- 
tice. As he told his audience at Stresa, one of southern Italy’s most 
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picturesque spots: ‘A world as diverse and divided as ours is more 
likely to be able to agree on the prohibition of intervention that on 
formulae for making it legitimate’.°® 

Bull certainly expected the arrival of more civil conflicts in the 
third world to test these norms of intervention. He had held this 
expectation for quite some time. In a rather solitary piece of writing 
from 1960 (when he was focused so much on other matters) Bull 
had focused on the challenges facing one of the most important 
African societies. He observed at that time that: 


To construct a modern State is to destroy indigenous institutions: 
all over Nigeria a conflict is going on between the way of the West 
and the ways of native custom and usage.*? 


This point of reference is no coincidence. Mary Bull’s academic 
specialty was the study of African societies, and in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s she was working with the noted Oxford professor Margery 
Perham on the diaries of Lord Lugard, who had been Governor Gen- 
eral in Nigeria during the First World War era.® Her husband’s sense 
of the change which was causing civil unrest in many of these African 
societies is clear a decade later in his observation that ‘those economic, 
social and political forms that we call modern have demonstrated a 
formidable power to destroy primitive and traditional institutions’.°! 
And Africa appeared to lack corresponding examples to the experience 
of ‘India, Singapore, Malaysia, and Chile’, third world countries where 
‘stable or “developed” political systems do exist and have thus been 
able to withstand pressures of economic and social modernization’. 
But Hedley Bull did not view the newly independent African coun- 
tries as passive victims of the external or internal change as they inter- 
acted with the challenges of modernisation. Some of them, after all, 
had helped persuade the major powers not to intervene, thereby alter- 
ing the international consensus about the circumstances in which it 
was possible and plausible to resort to armed force in the third world. 
At the very least this represented something of an improvement. By 
the early 1970s Bull could not write nearly as easily as he had in 1960 
of the possibility of West Africa becoming ‘like the Balkans in the last 
century and the Middle East at the present time, a “power vacuum” 
which is the arena of weak and ambitious local states and the cockpit 
of intervening Great Powers’.°? As he was to note in 1971, ‘Western 
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military intervention in the affairs of Asian and African states is 
ceasing to be a viable instrument of foreign policy’. But this was 
as much about the distribution of power as it was about the basis of 
world opinion: ‘Western governments have concluded’ he went on 
to write in the same article, ‘that the costs of a military presence 
or of military intervention in these countries now outweighs the 
risks’.°4 

The countries of Africa, at least those now ruled by governments 
representative of black majority populations, had also altered world 
opinion on racial discrimination. This capacity for influence was not 
a sign of their material power, but of their power over ideas. As Bull 
noted in one of a series of lectures he delivered at the University of 
Capetown in the mid-1970s: ‘All the Western countries are impelled 
by political and ideological considerations to distance themselves from 
S[outh] A[frica]’.°° But in his eyes this was much more about observing 
the pragmatic requirement to keep within the emerging international 
consensus on the question as it was about the unique abhorrence of 
the apartheid system. As Bull explained to the same group of students 
on the following day: ‘As regards world opinion as a whole, as reflected 
in the UN, it is a political fact that opposition to racial discrimination 
unites the world in a way that opposition to other kinds of violations 
of H[uman] R[ights] does not’.°° 

A few years earlier he had applied the same logic to unwrap the 
various categories of political discrimination, only one of which 
world opinion appeared to focus on. In one media interview he 
argued that: 


The denial of political rights to the African majority populations 
of South Africa and Rhodesia is an affront to principles of human 
equality and democratic government to which we are rightly 
attached. But this denial of political rights to the majority is a 
feature of most of the countries in the world today.” 


That the international community’s condemnation was directed at 
only one example of this injustice was another one of the accidents 
of history which, while somewhat arbitrary and unequal, needed 
to be accommodated: ‘The fact that the individual rights of Africans 
in Southern Africa is brought to the fore, reflects the accident of 
power politics that you can get majorities in the U.N. General 
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Assembly to speak on their behalf’.°* As Bull explained similarly 
in one of his better known articles from the early 1970s, and in a 
preview of a chapter in his forthcoming book: ‘The international 
order does not provide any general protection of human rights, only 
a selective protection that is determined not by the merits of the 
issue but by the vagaries of international politics’.° 

As Bull presented lectures to first year students at the University of 
Capetown, he was rather apologetic on this score. He was unsure, 
his notes explain, ‘how one arranges the hierarchy of human 
wickedness’. Nonetheless it was an undeniable fact of international 
politics that while there was no international ‘consensus...against 
communist oppression...or against oppression....of one African 
group by another...there does happen to be a consensus against 
racism, or more particularly against oppression of non-white races 
by white ones’. And while ‘[T]he voice of so-called world opinion or 
of the United Nations General Assembly is after all not the voice of 
God’”’ it still had to be heeded. 

This explains why Bull was so anxious to see Australian gov- 
ernments take a more progressive approach to Aboriginal affairs. To 
not have done so would risk being exposed to extraordinary inter- 
national pressure. This situation also made it very clear what Australia’s 
approach to white minority governments ought to be. As Bull observed 
in one piece of media commentary at the start of the 1970s: 


Australia is not in the situation of the beleaguered whites of 
southern Africa, and can only suffer harm from any kind of asso- 
ciation with them...It must be a constant objective of Australian 
policy to remain an acceptable member of the international com- 
munity, and not become an outcast or a pariah.”! 


This was a hard-headed assessment. It was not the sign of an emo- 
tional attachment to the cause that the international community 
had taken up, and it was certainly not a criticism of the historical 
practices which had led to these policies. ‘We need to reject’, Bull 
noted in one of his Australian essays, 


the notion that Western countries carry a burden of guilt towards 
the countries of the Third World, which has now to be expiated: 
such a notion, as well as resting on premises that are historically 
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false, can only encourage in Third World countries the feelings 
of self-pity that so often prevent them from facing up to the 
realities of their situation.” 


A third world power shortage? 


It is possible from reading these comments to conclude that Bull was 
on weaker ground in recommending the west accommodate the third 
world in comparison to the other accommodations he had been ana- 
lysing and advocating. As the reader will have seen, these included 
America’s accommodation of Russia’s strategic power, the superpowers’ 
need to jointly accommodate Britain, France, China and potentially 
India as members of the nuclear weapons club, and Australia’s need to 
come to terms with a quadrilateral equilibrium in Asia. These other 
accommodations seem to share the advantage of simplicity: prevailing 
powers were to come to terms with the increased material capacity of 
rising powers. Accommodation, an act of will, a deliberate and conscious 
choice, was a response to changing events on the ground. And in the 
current age, the principal (although not the only) measure of that 
material capacity was the spread and possession of nuclear weapons. 

In the case of the third world, however, it is not clear that the mate- 
rial conditions were quite so ripe. This is evident in the opening essay 
Bull wrote for the very first issue of International Security, a new period- 
ical being edited in Cambridge Massachusetts which would become 
one of the world’s leading academic journals in international relations 
and strategic studies. Here Bull examined the relationship between 
traditional understandings of arms control and the changing world 
order in which the rise of the third world was the most compelling 
contemporary feature. At first blush, there seems to be a coming 
together of these features. As Bull announced early on: 


the shift in the distribution of power toward the countries of the 
third world has already begun, and its impact has already been 
dramatic. China is a nuclear power, India has conducted a 
nuclear explosion and half a dozen more third world countries 
have the potential to develop a nuclear capability.” 


Aside from China and India themselves, Bull also pours water on the 
notion that the third world lacks the necessary unity to have an influ- 
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ence on the wider world. What he gleefully acknowledges as a ‘ram- 
shackle coalition of states’ had enjoyed some significant achievements: 


in the last thirty years (as relating to the legitimacy of colonialist 
and white supremacist government, the legality of ‘wars of national 
liberation’, the duty to transfer wealth from rich countries to poor, 
the right to expropriate foreign assets, the law of the sea) it has 
drastically changed the prevailing norms in international society.” 


The two essential ingredients in Bull’s framework would appear to 
be present: first the third world’s growing material power capabilities 
and second its corresponding ability to influence world opinion. The 
prerequisites for demanding an accommodation by the west would 
appear to be in play. And aspects of that accommodation were already 
occurring in the form of those changing international norms. But it is 
evident from Bull’s later comments in the same essay that a consider- 
able amount of progress was still to be obtained. The consensus about 
‘common interests, common rules and common institutions’ which 
was at the heart of the possibility of an international society was still 
fairly narrow. That consensus could not occur 


simply between the United States and the Soviet Union, or these 
two plus China, or a wider consort that would include Japan and 
Western Europe if and when they demonstrate that they are great 
powers. No consensus is likely to be adequate for a viable states 
system that does not embrace the countries which now form the 
third world. These countries represent a majority of states and of 
the world’s populations and are too large and potentially power- 
ful a segment of international society to be assigned the status 
merely of an object or series of objects of its governing rules.’ 


This had quite significant implications for Bull’s customary emphasis 
on understandings between the great power as the foundation of global 
and regional order. These understandings, including the notion of 
a great power concert, remained important, but they were no longer 
enough. In a lecture given in Tasmania in 1975, he had argued that: 


In providing a framework for peace among the great powers the 
‘Kissinger Model’ focuses upon the first requirement of international 
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order in our time. But it does not by itself provide a sufficient 
basis, even for the minimum goal of peace, which depends upon 
cooperation among the middle and small powers. Still less does it 
satisfy the demands of less privileged peoples for a more just dis- 
tribution of power, wealth and other amenities of living without 
which, it may be argued, no lasting international consensus is 
likely to be achieved.”° 


It is here that we encounter a certain amount of wishful thinking in 
Bull’s analysis, simply because the expansion of this rule-making 
group needs almost to be willed into existence. He acknowledged 
that the countries of the third world were alienated from this pro- 
cess, and for reasons which included their ‘lack of power, including 
military power’. But he still argued that the shift in power is some- 
thing that ‘must fall to the third world countries themselves: it 
is too much to expect that the great powers and their allies will be 
willing to carry out this task for them, or even that they could if they 
wished to’.”” This would appear to differ quite substantially from Bull’s 
earlier logic where accommodations reflected an act of will recognising 
the changing distribution of power which had already occurred under 
one accident of history or another. By contrast the redistribution 
of power towards the third world needed to be brought into being. 
And it would need to be substantial: the international ‘consensus 
can be preserved only if there is radical change’,”* he had argued in 
Hobart. 

It is more than likely that Bull’s time in India had brought home 
to him the gaps between the Haves and Have Nots. ‘This radical 
change’, he had told an audience at the Indian Council of World 
Affairs a few months earlier, 


will have to take the form not merely of a redistribution of wealth 
or resources or social and environmental amenities: it also must take 
the form of a redistribution of power. The roots of the alienation 
of the Third World from the existing international order lie not only 
in the consciousness of relative material deprivation, but also in con- 
sciousness of political and military weakness and vulnerability.”? 


This radical change would be no historical accident, a fortuitous (or 
unfortuitous) change in the distribution of power which simply 
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needed to be recognised. And while he was happy to argue for 
this change, Bull did not feel it would have necessarily good 
effects on order, especially if the change included a further equal- 
isation of the nuclear imbalance. ‘It is true’, he later argued, ‘that 
once we admit the legitimacy of a demand for a more “just” or 
“even” distribution of military nuclear power we are on dangerous 
ground’.®° 

Despite this commitment to a changing distribution of power, 
Bull was unable to sustain much enthusiasm about its chances. 
In a memorial lecture given in the mid-1970s, he observed that 
an accommodation between the west and the third world was 
not fast approaching. Instead, a ‘widening gap’ was developing 
between them, based ‘not in wealth but in political attitudes’ 
including ‘the decline of international development assistance’ 
on one side and ‘Third World defiance of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty’ and the ‘attempts of the Third World countries to exclude 
Israel from the U.N’.8! World opinion was being pulled apart not 
drawn together, and the prospects for a truly international consen- 
sus appeared to be receding. As Bull noted in one talk, ‘the area of 
consensus may be narrowing’. Attempts to forge a ‘premature global 
solidarism’ might simply result in ‘centralised authorities’ that while 
stronger were simply ‘the instruments of the most powerful groups 
of states’ .®? 

A few short months after his Indian sabbatical Bull wrote to 
Bruce Grant, Australia’s High Commissioner in New Delhi, a 
fellow writer about Australia’s foreign policy in an age of change, 
to say that ‘it is difficult to be other than gloomy about the 
world in general’. The list of problems Bull foresaw coming up 
over the next decade convey a particularly heightened strain of 
pessimism: 


It now seems likely...that the U.N. will disappear, proliferation 
will spread to India, Japan and perhaps Indonesia, the West- 
ern countries will become more authoritarian, the Third World 
countries more resentful and truculent, the law of the sea will 
disappear.®? 


Almost none of these forebodings came to pass, although the tru- 
culence of parts of the third world would certainly manifest itself in 
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some regions, including in the Middle East. But Bull would not have 
known this at the time and he advised Grant that in such a gloomy 
period Australia, sitting on the third world front-line in its own 
region, should not be expected to speed up its own part in the 
reconciliation: 


The policies of ‘leaning towards the third world’ had, as their 
rationale, the attempt to preserve a framework of cooperation 
between the Western Powers and the poor countries. But if this 
framework is doomed to collapse despite our best efforts, there 
is no alternative for us except to think about how to survive in 
an anarchical and hostile environment, in which we are a 
very exposed target of the Third World animus against the 
West.*4 


Because serious attention to justice claims could only really be 
given when broader relationships were orderly, the absence of 
the latter condition meant that the accommodation between the 
west and the third world was in serious doubt. Some of Bull’s skep- 
ticism here was probably warranted, even if he was taking this 
argument to the end of the spectrum. But the letter in which he 
expressed these thoughts is especially downbeat, more so than 
anything one might find in his writings, public or private. Bull 
also announced here that ‘Whitlam and Co. have lost their charm 
for me’, thus ending his main attachment to a particular leader 
and administration. He also had some unexpectedly negative com- 
ments to make on a major piece of writing which, after so many 
years of effort, was finally finished. As Bull explained at the top 
of the letter to Grant, 


I finished The Anarchical Society: A Study of Order in World 
Politics a month ago, and sent it off to the publisher. However, 
the merest thought of it plunges me into gloom because it is such 
a rotten book.®s 





This strong sentiment of self-deprecation, which may well have fed 
into Bull’s pessimism in the same note about the international 
scene, was spectacularly unwarranted. Fewer more influential and 
more admired books on international relations have come off the 
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printing presses than The Anarchical Society. But the adulation Bull 
received for this volume would not come about while he was at 
the ANU. By the time the first edition was published by Macmillan 
in 1977, Bull had resigned his ANU chair for the Montague Burton 
Professorship in International Relations at Oxford, which he would 
hold from a place at Balliol College, over 650 years older than the 
very good university situated in Australia’s capital city. It is to this 
next and final installment in Bull’s academic life to which the next 
and last main chapter of this book is devoted. 


* * * 


i, 


Accommodating the World from 
Oxford 


The decision to put in for the Montague Burton Chair at Oxford, a 
vacancy arising from Alistair Buchan’s sudden death in February 
1976, was in many ways a logical one. Héléne Mitchell, who worked 
with Bull at the ANU as a research assistant, wrote to him at All 
Souls that same month: 


You can imagine the speculation doing the rounds in the dep[art- 
ment] with the news of Alistair Buchan’s death — ‘Would HB be 
offered the Oxford Chair, and if offered would he accept?’ Would 
you?! 


It was clear he would be missed if he did go. John Girling, a colleague 
in the Department of International Relations, told Bull that if he left 
the ANU ‘there would be a keen acute sense of loss...If the department 
is, to some extent, a “community of scholars”, then it is largely your 
doing: the highest praise I can think of. Don’t let us relapse’.” Bull’s 
friendship with Miller was part of that equation: the latter recalled that 
in ten years working together they had experienced only one major 
disagreement: this was over Des Ball.? While a consistent supporter of 
Ball, whose research delved into some controversial areas, Bull had 
actually given him a fairly rough start. In 1969 an early paper Ball pro- 
duced as part of his PhD research had been greeted with the following 
comment from his supervisor: ‘The propositions you come up with are 
either fairly obvious or fairly silly’.* 

Hedley Bull’s unrelenting drive for scholarly rigour was undoubtedly 
part of the contribution he had made at the ANU, and it had not 
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always been an easy experience for those around him. In the same 
year as he was responding robustly to Ball’s early work, another new 
PhD student had sent in an initial piece of writing. John Vincent 
was floored by Bull’s response which began without any hint of 
gentleness: 


This is awful because 

a) As far as I can see the essay is totally without organization 

b) In place of a clear, precise and full statement of what you 
mean by central and difficult concepts such as sovereignty, 
non-intervention, order, justice, law etc. you constantly offer 
undefined terms + crude and clumsy statements. 

c) The argument is far too compressed. It is sheer agony trying 
to discover what you mean.° 


But the combination of Vincent’s brilliance and Bull’s guidance 
produced an outstanding result. Less than three years later Bull was 
writing to his protégé about the reports which had come in from 
the examiners (who included Richard Falk): ‘I have never myself 
seen such high praise bestowed upon a thesis. You have brought 
credit on us all and provided a shining example to the (I am afraid) 
miserable bunch of students left here now’.® Vincent was, in Mitchell’s 
words, ‘Hedley Bull’s star’,? and he eventually adjusted to his mentor’s 
unsettling style. In one letter sent from Canberra, Vincent thanked 
Bull for his opinions on a prospective seminar series: ‘Since it is less 
luke-warm than your responses to other grant proposals I’ve made 
in the past, I have taken it as an endorsement, broadly, of my 
programme’.® 

Bull’s distinct contribution also derived from an impish sense 
of humour, summed up in a composition he sent to Mitchell during 
his sabbatical at All Souls. Of the five harmless verses which played 
up the detested colonial cringe and spoke warmly of his ANU 
experience, the first, second and fifth are reprinted here: 


I was punting up the Cherwell, 

Looking for a shady arbor 

When suddenly it struck me: 

What about our Sydney Harbour? 

Oh, those Canberra Blues! Oh those Canberra Blues! 
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I was stuck up there by Magdalen 
Maudlin with those Canberra Blues. 


I was strolling down the High Street 

Ogling belles from Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall 
When hell, I thought 

What about our Betters and her girls, 

Our high-heeled Martin Indyk + Des Ball? 

Oh, those Canberra Blues, etc. 


...1 spent today in Bibliothecam Bodleiana 
Searching through Duke Humphrey’s for a book 
I had to think that, moving ‘through it, 

At home I’d ask Helene to go and look 

Oh, those Canberra Blues, etc.? 


Bull had been searching for that book in the oldest reading room 
in Oxford’s Bodleian Library system. In a much newer wing scholars 
will find the Special Collections Reading Room which houses the 
Hedley Bull papers, organised some years ago into major categories 
by Andrew Hurrell. One of the most delightful documents in this 
collection gives evidence of Mitchell’s response to Bull’s humour. 
It is a letter of July 1976 from a Savile Row shirtmakers shop, advis- 
ing her that they did ‘not make or retail the Male Chauvinist Pig 
ties to which you refer’. However, the General Manager of Gieves 
and Hawkes advised that he could obtain from ‘another retailer...a 
maroon tie with a single pig and M.C.P. but minus the naked 
lady’ which he could acquire and send ‘to Professor Bull if you 
wish’.1° 

Bull might not have been wearing any sort of tie when he received 
the news from Sir John Habbakuk, Oxford’s Vice-Chancellor, that 
‘the electors decided unanimously to elect you to the Montague 
Burton Professorship’.'! Bull was holidaying in Greece.” The elec- 
tors had undoubtedly been helped in their decision by Sir Herbert 
Butterfield’s letter which mentioned Bull’s participation in the British 
Committee, saying that he had become ‘I think, the leading figure 
amongst us’. Butterfield went as far to say that his reference was 
‘the most unreserved recommendation that I have ever given to any 
such candidate’. That did not mean that the reference was completely 
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without any reservation whatsoever: ‘Though he may not be a 
“stylist” (and his subject matter may not be congenial to that) he 
is a very able writer’.'’ Butterfield had volunteered to be a referee, 
explaining in a letter before Bull applied that ‘Your friends are both 
hoping and expecting you to try for the Oxford chair’.!4 Amongst 
those friends in the British Committee was Adam Watson, a future 
book collaborator with Bull, who looked forward to a greater ‘Hedli- 
fication of contemporary thinking on the nature of international 
affairs’.1° 

For Bull the decision to accept the offer did not occur without 
some second thoughts. While coming to Canberra had not been 
altogether easy, leaving it would be even harder. As he explained in 
his resignation letter to Anthony Low, who was now ANU’s Vice 
Chancellor, ‘my years here have been very happy and rewarding 
ones. The decision has been a difficult and painful one for me’.'¢ 
In another letter to an Australian academic colleague who was based 
in London Bull explained that he had: 


found it a very difficult decision to know whether to go to Oxford. 
I shall be worse off there in as much as my salary will drop by 
half, I shall have a lot of teaching to do, there will be fewer 
opportunities for travel and it will be a battle establishing things 
there that we take for granted in Canberra.!” 


There were also reservations on the home front. The children of 
the Bull household, he noted in a letter to his old LSE colleague, 
Geoffrey Goodwin, were against the move.!® Mary Bull said Hedley 
had been ‘half hoping’ she might refuse to move, but in the event 
she left the decision to him.!? Having already been encouraged by 
Low to think about a return to the ANU on a future occasion,”° Bull 
did not see Oxford as a permanent new home: ‘I have a feeling 
it may not be for good’,”! he explained to one correspondent. But 
despite all of this he was being drawn back for intellectual reasons 
which in the end were too powerful to ignore: 


My interests have always been in global questions rather than 
Australian or regional ones and I think that Europe is prob- 
ably the better place to pursue the former. I am certainly not 
going to England with any intention of becoming interested in 
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British problems. I hope that I shall not be turning my back on 
Australia.” 


Bull put on a brave face to some of his correspondents, joking in 
one letter that ‘I imagine life in England at the moment to be rather 
gay, just as Rome was at the time of Theodoric’.?? His awareness that 
austerity rather than plenty awaited him in a downcast Britain, 
highlighted in the warnings he had received about the situation, 
must have been extenuated by the contents of the letter that came 
from the Master of Balliol: ‘I fear that the best we can offer you for 
the summer term of this year is a not very attractive undergraduate 
room’.”4 As Mary Bull explained to the author, Hedley succeeded 
on his arrival in getting a room in the inner courtyard, and later 
still even better but not luxurious accommodation.” His initial 
Balliol experience was not entirely unusual: when learning of this 
story, one of his colleagues mentioned that he himself had first been 
offered a dingy basement room which at least one student had already 
rejected. 

Bull had also been correct in thinking he would be less well off with 
the move to Britain. The annual salary of the Montague Professor- 
ship was £87737¢ and his fellowship at Balliol was the usual non- 
stipendiary College association which university professors enjoyed. 
This left him, in Bob O’Neill’s words, ‘absolutely broke’ during his 
early years back in Britain.?” Bull had also been correct about his 
teaching duties. Like most university professors he did not have to 
run tutorials for undergraduates, the stock and trade of college fellows, 
although according to Mary Bull he did some supervisions in exchange 
for some cases of wine.?8 But when Adam Roberts became the first 
holder of the newly established Alistair Buchan Readership in Inter- 
national Relations in 1981, he found that Bull was holding the fort 
as the only specialised teacher and supervisor available for students 
in that subject. The arrival of Roberts gave Bull a chance to share 
some of that heavy burden. In an application for sabbatical leave for 
the Hilary Term of 1982, the Montague Burton Professor observed 
that: 


By then I shall have had fourteen terms without leave. I believe 
that the presence of the Reader of International Relations, Adam 
Roberts, next session will relieve some of the pressure and make 
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it possible for me to take one term off to fulfil some writing 
commitments.”? 


With such a heavy teaching load Roberts felt that the ‘magisterial 
Hedley’ came in handy.*° This is not to say that Bull’s influence was 
only seen, but not heard, by his students. Bruce Hoffman, one of his 
early supervisees at Oxford and now an internationally renowned 
authority on terrorism, told the author that Hedley had rescued him 
in his early DPhil days.*! But Bull’s approach to his students could 
still be somewhat economical in its effectiveness. Neil MacFarlane, 
now a Professor of International Relations at Oxford, remembered 
that he saw his supervisor just three times in the course of his DPhil 
enrolment. On the first occasion Bull said that he had read MacFarlane’s 
work before. MacFarlane explained to him that this was because it 
had been his MPhil subject. On the second occasion, Bull said that 
MacFarlane’s work was ‘interesting’, a comment the doctoral student 
took to be a sign that there were no obvious problems. On the third 
occasion, however, once MacFarlane had produced the largest portion 
of his thesis, Bull’s response was less promising. With the observation 
that ‘this will not work’, Bull sat down with MacFarlane and suggested 
the thesis be organised on a thematic rather than a chronological 
basis’? 

Neither did Bull spend unnecessary hours recording the names 
and progress of his many students: when Roberts arrived, most of 
this vital data was stored in Bull’s head. There was no separate list of 
International Relations students to be found and very little in the 
way of a filing system.** This may have represented something of a 
trend: Michael Banks recalled that at the LSE Bull had evinced little 
interest in committees and university governance.** 

Bull’s temporary isolation and deprivation, as the Robinson Crusoe 
of International Relations at Oxford, did not cause him to pull in his 
horns. In his first lecture to a course on The International System, 
delivered in the Michaelmas Term in the northern autumn of 1977, 
Bull told his students that the: ‘Study of IR in this university has 
long been held back by the ascendant view that IR is purely historical 
inquiry’. This was not a perspective he shared: ‘It is not my purpose 
this morning to say what the study of IR is, except to say 1. that it is 
not history 2. that it is necessarily of a theoretical nature’.*° This was 
not quite in keeping with the aspirations of Oxford’s Modern History 
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Board, which had wanted the next holder of the Montague Burton 
Professorship to be ‘competent to teach in the period before 1939 as 
well as the period after, if this proved possible’.*° 

But Bull’s approach proved effective. Shortly after Hedley’s death, 
Martin Ceadal, an Oxford scholar who has himself written on issues 
of war and peace, sent Mary a letter in which he observed ‘by sheer 
personality and intellect’ Hedley had 


turned International Relations into the most successful postgraduate 
subject within the Social Studies area. The contrast with better- 
endowed rival courses was remarkable: student morale was higher; 
better overseas students were attracted; an esprit de corps was 
built up among teachers with heavy alternative responsibilities 
who would never have been persuaded to work so hard for the 
course had it not been so outstandingly led.?” 


In a letter which came shortly thereafter, the historian Raymond 
Carr, writing as the Warden of St Anthony’s College, put Hedley Bull’s 
influence upon the same subject at Oxford in concise but form- 
idable terms: ‘His memorial will be that he made international 
relations a most important discipline in the university’ .*® 


The big book 


Bull’s star shone brilliantly as an Oxford professor right from the 
start. The year in which he took up his new chair coincided with the 
publication of his best known work. But the staff at Macmillan, his 
publisher, might have been shocked to think that The Anarchical 
Society would be issued in multiple editions and still be selling strongly 
thirty-five years later. One reader of the initial draft judged that the 
book was ‘not very likely to make mass paperback sales...because 
of its uncompromisingly conceptual preoccupations, and because 
the author’s style makes no concessions to popular demands or 
interests’. Another said it was unlikely to become ‘the kind of book 
undergraduates would buy in any great numbers’ and would instead 
more likely become ‘an important library volume’.°? 

The Anarchical Society had not come easily or quickly to Bull. Written 
largely from his Canberra home after 9 o’clock in the evenings,”° it 
had been gestating for years and many of his other obligations had 
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interrupted its completion. That gestational process had produced a 
number of other intermediate works on international theory along 
the way, including Bull’s long essay on the thinking of E.H. Carr,*! 
a lengthy chapter on the development of international relations 
theory in the first five decades of the subject as a part of the formal 
curriculum in the post-WWI period,*” and the publication of Bull’s 
memorial lecture on Martin Wight, another member of the British 
international relations community to pass away way far too early.** 
That sad trend would unfortunately continue, depriving the world 
of both Hedley Bull and John Vincent in subsequent years. 

The pace and scale of Bull’s work in this mid-1970s is truly frighten- 
ing. As well as completing the Anarchical Society, he was busy editing 
of two volumes of Wight’s writings. As he explained to Adam Watson 
in one letter, 


I have done the proofs of System of States which will be published 
by Leicester University Press in conjunction with the L.S.E. about 
Christmas time...Chatham House have accepted Power Politics for 
publication...My own book is coming out about Christmas time.** 


It is only right to regard the third of these as first and foremost a 
study of the theory of international politics, of international order 
as the main objective in those international relationships, and of 
the idea of an international society as Bull’s preferred embodiment 
of that aim. But still lurking in The Anarchical Society are hints that 
Bull’s wider interests were more than examples of that theory, and 
had in fact contributed significantly to its development. That reality 
is not immediately in the very first pages where Bull advises that 
‘T have sought to confine my inquiry into order in world politics to 
enduring issues of human political structure or institutions, and to 
avoid considerations of the substantive issues of world politics at 
the present time’.*S Amongst these substantive issues Bull lists first 
‘the control of strategic nuclear weapons’, an important focus in the 
earlier chapters of the present book. But as the reader moves further 
into The Anarchical Society, two things become evident in this con- 
nection. First, for Bull the control of violence in general is one of 
those enduring issues informing the study of international order: it 
simply cannot be avoided. Second, concerns about the most pressing 
variety of this problem — the management of international nuclear 
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politics — creep into Bull’s analysis whether he wants them there or 
not. 

Both of these features are on display in Bull’s demolition of the 
domestic analogy, the basis of his section on nothing other than 
‘The Anarchical Society’ itself.*° Here Bull insists that a series of con- 
ditions prevent us from ascribing to international relations Hobbes’ 
famous account of domestic politics as a war of all against all. It is 
not only the case in Bull’s account that the presence of organised 
military forces actually prevents the nasty, brutish and unproduc- 
tive short lives Hobbes had warned famously about. ‘On the con- 
trary’, wrote Bull, ‘the armed forces of states, by providing security 
against external attack and internal disorder, establish the con- 
ditions under which economic improvements may take place within 
their borders’.*” Moreover, a world arranged around a finite number 
of states rather than countless individual human beings was nat- 
urally the more secure prospect. In an elegant comparison, Bull 
added that: 


One human being in the state of nature cannot make himself 
secure against violent attack; and this attack carries with it the 
prospect of sudden death. Groups of organized human beings 
organized as states, however, may provide themselves with a 
means of defence that exists independently of the frailties of any 
one of them. And armed attack by one state upon another has 
not brought with it a prospect comparable to the killing of one 
individual by another.*® 


If an anarchical international society was a reality, both in certain 
historical periods and in the current climate, its efficacy would be 
judged principally in relation to the management of questions of 
war and peace. Here Bull’s nearly two decade-long acquaintance 
with strategic studies makes its presence distinctly felt. First, in a 
more abstract sense, Bull cites Clausewitz’s argument that ‘war does 
not consist of a single instantaneous blow, but...a succession of 
separate actions’ to support the conclusion that violence between 
states occurs on a different plan to violence between individuals.*? 
Second, he then raises a more practical question: ‘It is only in the 
context of nuclear weapons and other recent military technology’, 
he suggests, that one might begin to doubt Clausewitz’s otherwise 
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valid proposition. The nuclear issue also appears in Bull’s next argu- 
ment against the domestic analogy (where the equal vulnerability 
of individuals leaves them all insecure). In a passage reminiscent of 
so many of Bull’s earlier writings which have already been covered 
in these pages, he writes that: 


in modern international society there has been a persistent dis- 
tinction between great powers and small. Great powers have not 
been vulnerable to violent attack by small powers to the same 
extent that small powers have been vulnerable to attack by great 
ones. 


This is followed immediately by a sentence that rings some loud and 
familiar bells: 


Once again, it is only the spread of nuclear weapons to small 
states, and the possibility of a world of many nuclear powers, 
that raises the question about whether in international relations, 
also, a situation may come about in which ‘the weakest has 
strength enough to kill the strongest’ .°° 


The sixteen year gap between the publication of The Control of the 
Arms Race and The Anarchical Society seems a mere blip at this stage. 
Hedley Bull, the young scholar of strategic studies, and Hedley Bull, 
the international relations theorist in his mid-40s, are united here. 
It is clear that questions of strategy, including those relating to 
the peculiarities of the nuclear age, inform Bull’s understanding 
of international order. In turn there can be few more important pre- 
requisites for international order in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century than the control of the nuclear arms race. Any 
contemporary anarchical society would depend on that being the 
case. 

A similar pedigree is reflected in Bull’s account of the main com- 
ponent parts of that international order; the common interests that 
give states a reason for regulating their behaviour towards one another, 
the rules which codify that regulation, and the institutions in which 
these rules are expressed. Before he gets to the relatively brief section 
which deals with these three elements,*! Bull has already identified 
his argument with the Grotian conception of international society, 
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sitting in between the extremes of Hobbesian contest and Kantian 
universalism: 


International politics, in the Grotian understanding, expresses 
neither complete conflict of interest between states nor complete 
identity of interest; it resembles a game that is partly distributive 
but also partly productive.%? 


This passage confirms the proximity of Bull’s views to Schelling’s 
account of the mix of competition and cooperation which define 
the strategy of conflict in the nuclear age. But the former’s insist- 
ence on the harsh reality of uncommon interests makes him more 
pessimistic than his American counterpart and accounts for some 
of the attractive grumpiness which continued to characterise his 
writings. As Bull warns the reader: 


The element of international society is real, but the elements of 
a state of war and of transnational loyalties and divisions are 
real also, and to reify the first element, or to speak of it as if it 
annulled the second and third, is an illusion.*? 


As for rules, the connection to Bull’s earlier studies of arms control is 
also in evidence, including his argument that informal understandings 
between the nuclear armed powers might be of greater significance 
than any formal agreements they might sign. The rules which guide 
behaviour in an international society, his argument in the second 
book ran, ‘may have the status of international law, of moral rules, of 
custom or established practice, or they may be merely operational 
rules or “rules of the game”, worked out without formal agreement or 
even without verbal communication’.* This very last possibility bears 
a striking resemblance to Schelling’s theory of tacit agreements. 

As for institutions, where Bull favours informal understandings 
expressed in sustained and predictable patterns of behaviour rather 
than institutions as formal organisations, the inspiration is much 
more from the English School. As Bull explains, invoking the plural 
personal pronoun: ‘By an institution, we do not necessarily imply 
an organisation or administrative machinery, but rather a set of habits 
and practices shaped towards the realization of common goals’.°> He 
had in fact rejected the suggestion from a reader of an early draft 
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that the book needed a separate chapter on international organisa- 
tions: ‘I am not very interested in international organisations’, he 
had written to Macmillan’s Social Sciences editor in late 1975, ‘and 
do not have anything profound to say about them’.*° 

Indeed, in the book’s introduction he had warned the reader to 
resist the bright lights of such ‘pseudo-institutions’ as the United 
Nations, a criticism he acknowledges as coming from Martin Wight.°” 
That same year Leicester University Press posthumously published 
Wight’s System of States, which Bull edited and introduced. Here he 
recalled Wight’s seminar on ‘International Institutions’ at the LSE, 
noting that his teacher 


argued that the League and the United Nations were merely pseudo- 
institutions; that the real institutions of international society 
were alliances, diplomacy and war; and that these were the 
institutions with which he proposed to deal.°° 


In his own book Bull himself took a similar approach to ‘the institutions 
of international society’, naming them as ‘the balance of power, inter- 
national law, the diplomatic mechanism, the managerial system of the 
great powers, and war’.5? His subsequent chapters on each one of these 
more authentic institutions, which collectively represent about 40% of 
the content of The Anarchical Society, might all be taken as variations on 
a common theme. In at least some ways they are studies of the rules 
which produce international order through the proper regulation of 
organised violence. This applied not only to the specific chapter on war 
as one of these five institutions, which Bull had previously published 
in a volume recognising Manning’s influence. It also applied to the 
balance of power, for which war could still be an instrument in some 
limited cases, to international law, where the law regarding the use of 
force was paramount, to diplomacy, where questions of power and the 
management of violence were redolent, and to the great powers, whose 
military wherewithal was a crucial ingredient in their privileged and 
stabilising status in the international hierarchy.! 


A shallow and fractious society? 


Together these middle chapters give Bull’s most famous book a rather 
conservative tinge, almost as if he is calling back to the golden age of a 
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European international society. But in the book’s later pages, Bull draws 
his readers’ attentions to the possibility of more substantial inter- 
national change, revealing to a much wider readership the leading 
themes which had been building up in his writing from Canberra. 
Great power cooperation, while an essential element of ‘goals of min- 
imum world order, and especially the avoidance of nuclear war’, was 
in the end a necessary but not sufficient condition of a late twentieth 
century international society. The wider consensus this society now 
required could only come by taking ‘into account the demands of 
those Asian, African and Latin American countries that are weak and 
poor...who represent a majority of states and of the world’s popu- 
lation’.©* The modern, global, international society would depend on 
the spread of the same cosmopolitan culture which Bull had been 
writing about for the best part of a decade, which itself ‘may need 
to absorb non-Western elements to a much greater degree if it is to 
be genuinely universal and provide a foundation for a universal inter- 
national society’. 

Yet it is too easy to get carried away with these more promising, and 
even progressive, elements in Bull’s most influential work. This is pre- 
sumably what had happened to one of the readers of the early draft, 
and Bull found it necessary to correct any such an optimistic mis- 
apprehension. ‘I am not sure’, he wrote to his editor at Macmillan, 
‘that it is correct to say...that in the book I “see an international 
society emerging”. I think I argue that international society exists but 
is in decline’.©* It may be possible to view this as little more than 
a throwaway line. But Bull’s point here deserves to be taken very 
seriously. He would continue to press the case for the widening of the 
international society around a richer and deeper consensus on issues 
that appealed to the interests of the weaker members of the inter- 
national system. But he would also do so against the increasingly con- 
straining backdrop of difficult relations between the great powers and 
between the first and third worlds which spoke more of competition 
and contest than of accommodation and understanding. To adapt the 
title of the book he would later edit with Adam Watson,° an expand- 
ing international society was by no means automatically a stronger 
one. 

One example of this tension comes in Bull’s work on human rights 
which he produced still early into his Montague Burton Professorship. 
There were signs, he said as he concluded a review article for a journal 
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edited at the LSE, that third world and socialist views had been 
having their effect on the ‘western doctrine of human rights’ which 
was ‘radically different today from what it was even 20 or 30 years 
ago’.°° Yet this did not mean that in the world there was being 
established a common global position: ‘there is no present trend’, 
he had written a page earlier, ‘towards universal acceptance of the 
Western view’. And in a message which might have deflated hopes 
that increasing international contact was a recipe for such unity, 
Bull referred instead to a ‘new cultural particularism’ which in fact 
derived from the third world’s ‘intimate contact with modernity’. 
This was something of a blow for Bull’s earlier hopes that modernity 
could be the basis for a global cosmopolitan culture. Instead he 
found himself reporting that the 


forces in the world today that are commonly called ‘traditional’ 
(Islamic revivalism, Hindu communalism, African tribalism, Euro- 
pean nationalist separatism) are not, strictly speaking, traditional 
at all, but responses to the modern world.%” 


These were forces for division and difference, rather than compromise 
and consensus. And not even the growth of international legal instru- 
ments in the postwar period could overcome these disparities. Writing 
elsewhere, the echoes of Bull’s attitudes to formal arms control agree- 
ments cross over into the subject of international human rights. He 
argued in one essay in an edited volume from the late 1970s that: 


despite the ‘convergence’ of values with regard to human rights 
that one might infer from the proliferation of treaties and decla- 
rations...there are divergences of the most fundamental kind as 
to what these values are.°® 


Bull evidently had no expectation this situation was about to improve. 
Determined to push back against the ‘unwarranted universalism’ which 
assumed that ‘values are universally recognised, at least destined to 
become so’, Bull evidently felt the situation might actually get worse. 
As he went on in one of his essays: 


The society of states which provides international political life today 
with its uncertain foundation shows more signs of disintegration 
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than of increasing integration...and present contention about 
human rights...is one of those signs.”° 


Bull himself straddled this divide rather uncomfortably. On the 
one hand he continued to show signs of empathy for the underdog, 
seeking to explain that the third world preference for collective rights 
(which was held in common to some degree with the socialist coun- 
tries), was related to the need for a more just distribution of power in 
the world. He could also reach for the high moment. To those who 
wondered whether a decolonised Africa had been better for its inhab- 
itants, and who wondered if ‘the economic conditions of the blacks 
in South Africa are the best in the African continent’, Bull provided 
the clear and unequivocal answer ‘that racial and national dignity 
represent a more vital human right than any of these things’.”! 

On the other hand, Bull was still a creature, and a proponent, 
of western thinking. Three years after writing these rather noble 
sentiments, he participated in an Oxford Union debate on the 
proposition ‘That This House Rejects Colonisation’. True to form, 
Bull argued for the negative side, suggesting to the audience that ‘to 
accept the cant of 3 world ideology is to abandon critical judge- 
ment’. Oxford was ‘a capital of the mind’ because it was ‘a centre of 
the world culture of English language, scientific, moral + polit[ical] 
ideas’. And it had achieved this lofty status because of colonisation, 
without which Oxford ‘might still exist as a provincial U[niversity] 
town in a foggy offshore island’. So central indeed was colonisation 
to Oxford’s success that ‘we cannot repudiate it without repudiating 
ourselves’ .’2 

It must be said, however, that Bull represented a particular strand 
in that western tradition, and did not accept all of the implications 
of that term. He had little time for natural law, which 


with its insistence that moral truth is apparent to all men by virtue 
of the light of reason, cannot readily accommodate the fact of moral 
disagreement, so prominent in the domain of international relations, 
or the clash of values and ways of life which it expresses.” 


Bull therefore rejected the view that there were unalienable human 
rights that could be derived by our powers of reason alone. In a logic 
that probably excites constructivist international relations theorists 
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more than it really should, Bull argued instead that our understanding 
of rights came instead from ‘common experiences’ which ‘give rise to 
very widely shared attitudes of support for certain elementary rules of 
social life’.’4 


Misbehaving great powers and other problems 


Even President Jimmy Carter’s drive to improve the commitment 
elsewhere to human rights was an implicit acknowledgement that 
the notion of self-evident rights was ‘an eighteenth-century illusion’.’° 
If they had been so self-evident why were they not more universally 
and automatically respected? Bull certainly found Carter’s approach 
problematic. In a 1977 letter to Mary sent during one of his frequent 
visits to the United States, he complained accordingly: 


It is very striking how aggressive + self-confident the American 
mood has become, almost like the Kennedy era again, except that 
now the emphasis is on preaching about human rights which no 
one can really expect the U.S to be able to promote.”® 


While fond of lampooning international do-gooders, Bull actually had 
some good words to say about the 39th President of the United States. 
In an article published the following year in Foreign Affairs, he praised 
the Carter Administration’s awareness that the ‘primary objective 
of the Western powers in Africa...should be to disengage them- 
selves from their support of positions of dominance and to come 
to terms with African nationalism’.’” Avoiding the temptations to 
dominate others was even more important in America’s relations with 
its nuclear-armed peer, the Soviet Union. Here Bull also found a good 
deal to like in Washington’s present approach, including its refusal 
to allow Moscow’s military build-up and intervention in Ethiopia 
to upset the international order, which ‘has to be founded on a general 
balance of military power’.’§ As he told his readers: 


President Carter’s steadfastness in pursuit of SALT II displayed 
a finer judgment of the position of the United States in the 
world than did that of its critics. Great powers, if they are to be 
recognized as such, have to act responsibly, and the responsibility 
of the United States and the Soviet Union is to pursue together 
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- indefinitely and with the utmost seriousness — ways of alleviat- 
ing the menace which is presented by the weapons they possess 
to the rest of the world.” 


But the arguments of those critics, including the supporters of Ronald 
Reagan’s presidential campaign, were becoming more influential as the 
international storm clouds brewed on numerous fronts. In an essay 
for the leading Canadian journal on international affairs which was 
published in the year Reagan took office, Bull complained that: 


What we have been witnessing since the mid-1970s is the abandon- 
ment by the superpowers of their postures as superpower man- 
agers. The work of erecting a structure of co-operation has been 
abandoned, and what has been put in place is beginning to decay. 
The comprehensive détente which Kissinger sought to bring about 
has wholly disappeared.*°° 


A good deal of the problem here was located in superpower attitudes 
towards the balance of military power, and towards the principles of 
arms control which Bull had so carefully written about over the years. 
His complaint here extended to the virtual abandonment of the SALT 
II process, and the fact that both the Soviet Union and the United 
States were ‘now engaged in massive increases of arms and arms expen- 
diture and are displaying an increasing resolve to threaten and use 
force’.8! This last concern was not just about the interactions going on 
directly between the superpowers: it had important third world con- 
nections and connotations. Bull had very strong words for both of the 
superpowers on these grounds. First he criticised the approach from 
Moscow, which had sent its forces into a Central Asian neighbour 
in what would become a draining and divisive quagmire. ‘The Soviet 
Union’, he argued, ‘through its military action in Afghanistan and 
its indirect interventions in Africa, is creating in the Third World 
the same antagonism towards itself that has long been felt for the 
countries of the West’.®? 

The United States fared little better under Bull’s excoriating gaze. 
Washington’s 


belligerent statements and preparations for renewed military inter- 
vention, its policies inevitably fashioned to express moods rather 
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than to achieve results, its inability to withstand domestic forces 
of chauvinism and greed, has done much to undermine its own 
position as the leader of the West and to accentuate the ugliness 
of the face it turns towards the Third World.® 


This increasing tendency towards intervention had been fuelled in 
Bull’s view by the superpowers’ preference for proxy contests which 
avoided the direct battles they could not afford to have between 
themselves. The United States and the Soviet Union, he had argued 
in a Council on Foreign Relations project in 1977, had certainly been 
able to restrain themselves from intervening in each other’s ‘spheres 
of influence’.*+ But this act of geographically confined restraint had 
encouraged them 


to turn towards exporting their conflicts to the Third World - as 
if agreeing among themselves on a new version of the ‘amity 
lines’, whereby after the peace of Cateau-Cambresis the powers 
agreed that their struggles for dominion beyond the confines of 
Europe could be conducted without thereby endangering the 
peace of Europe itself.** 


This was nothing less than an assault on one of the fundamental 
premises of the international order: the sovereignty of states. In the 
face of the scholarship of the period which portended the decline of 
the state through economic interdependence and the rise of non- 
state actors, Bull remained a staunch defender of this supposedly 
outdated form of political organisation. The ‘system of states’, he 
said in another provocative essay from the same era, 


is at present the only political expression of the unity of mankind, 
and it is to cooperation among states, in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, that we have chiefly to look if we are to preserve such 
sense of common human interests as there may be.®° 


Those announcing the decline of the state had not only misread its 
health. They had failed to grasp its importance to any real aspirations 
for progress. The prospect of building common purpose amongst states 
in that system was the main source of any such hope. Bull advised 
here that ‘we...have to restore the element of consensus among states 
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without which appeals for a sense of “spaceship earth” are voices 
crying in the wilderness’.8” But perhaps the more important role for 
states was in maintaining the present extent of international order. 
This came from the mutual respect they had for one another’s ‘right 
to sovereignty or independence’ which, echoing Bull’s rejection of 
inherently true conditions, was ‘not a “natural right,” analogous 
to the rights of individuals in Locke’s state of nature: it is a right 
enjoyed to the extent that it is recognized to exist by other states’. 
Their mutual recognition of sovereignty and independence was 
no mere trifle. It was not ‘antithetical to international order’, Bull 
advised, ‘it is the foundation of the whole edifice’.8® 

Here lay one of the appeals to Bull of the calls from third world 
countries for stronger powers to respect their sovereignty and right 
to govern as they chose. These claims supported this order more 
than the liberal opinion which saw the state system as an obstacle 
to international progress. ‘Among the Third World countries’, Bull 
explained later on in the same essay, ‘the idea that we must now 
bend our efforts to get “beyond the state” is so alien to recent expe- 
rience as to be almost unintelligible’.° Of course, Bull admitted that 
these third world views were there for a reason: a sovereign state was 
in a much better position to resist the foreign domination which 
the third world countries had suffered in the past. Statehood was 
therefore a necessary form of self-defence. But in buying into this 
western institution, the third world countries were also becoming 
part of an expanding international society. As Bull argued in a preview 
to some of the ideas which would appear on this subject in the mid- 
1980s in the book he and Watson would edit, 


the coalition or political combination we call the Third World is 
only a particular expression of something more basic in the 
present international system, something that would still be with 
us even if that coalition ceased to exist. This is the expansion of 
the originally European or Western society of States to embrace 
the world as a whole.”° 


But here Bull faced the same conundrum as he did in considering 
and castigating the irresponsibility of the major western powers. 
How much society were these new third world members willing to 
contribute, develop and participate in? On the one hand there was 
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some good news, and here Bull’s growing interest in questions of 
international law comes into play, a reflection of his search for the 
ingredient that made an international consensus tick. As he noted 
to students in the first of a series of lectures on the subject at 
Oxford, 


International law...purports to embody that part of the norma- 
tive beliefs of states and other actors that most embodies consensus. 
To consider [the] extent to which there is common ground in matters 
of law, is a way of getting to the bottom of the question of the 
degree of consensus.”! 


He was not always quite so kind on the subject. In a 1981 talk on Hans 
Kelsen, an international lawyer whose work he had first encountered 
as a student at Oxford in the early 1950s and to which he would 
devote one of his last essays, Bull spoke of the tension between inter- 
national law and international relations. In his own view, international 
law ‘should play only a limited role in I[nternational] R[elations]’. This 
was an attitude which potentially explained his earlier comment that he 
knew international lawyers ‘who reach for their revolvers at the mere 
approach of an IR specialist’.?* But whether central or peripheral to the 
study of international relations, there was some potentially good news 
on this front in terms of third world attitudes and intentions. ‘It is 
notable’, he wrote at the end of the 1970s, 


that the attacks launched by Third World-countries on elements 
of the old international legal order themselves embody attempts 
to accommodate it. The arguments presented in support of anti- 
colonisalism, anti-white supremacism and economic indepen- 
dence and development do not take the form simply of an 
argument in the name of justice against law. There is an attempt 
to show that the positions supported by Third-World countries 
represent the true interpretation of existing law.” 


Yet as part of the push-me-pull-you approach which characterised 
Bull’s thinking on so many important issues, he was detecting dif- 
ferent and more complex currents in third world attitudes to inter- 
national politics. In an essay for an edited collection which continued 
his scholarly connections with India, Bull reflected on the evolution of 
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this question. ‘From the late 1940s to the early 1960s — during what 
may be called the Nehru phase of the emergence of so-called “new 
states”’, he advised his readers: 


it was easy to believe that the revolt of non-European or non- 
Western peoples against European domination was a revolt against 
European power and privilege, but not essentially against European 
values, ideas or beliefs. The demand for change in Asia, Africa and 
Oceania, it seemed, was put forward in the name of principles 
in which European or Western societies themselves believed or 
professed to believe.”* 


In the same essay Bull recalled a talk he had heard while at Harvard 
in 1957, from a scholar whose work he came to admire very deeply. 
Raymond Aron, a critic of France’s Algerian war, had argued all 
those years ago that ‘the European retreat from empire was not a 
historical defeat for Europe but actually a victory, because it marked 
the triumph throughout the world of European ideas and institu- 
tions’.°> This clever upside-down logic appealed deeply to Bull’s 
sense of the irony of international politics. But, he asked his own 
readers in the early 1980s, 


Did Raymond Aron speak to soon? Since that time a great deal of 
evidence has accumulated that lends support to the thesis that 
the societies of the Third World are turning away from European 
or Western ideas and practices.*° 


It might be thought that this problem could easily be handled by 
Bull’s theory of the incorporation of third world views into a wider, 
and not-exclusively western, set of properly international or global 
values. But it is quite clear that this wider consensus, in the way Bull 
saw it, still had so many of its roots in ideas which had been born 
and championed in the west. These ideas were really the basis of 
the cosmopolitan culture about which he had been writing and 
thinking for quite some time. For instance, in a talk given in 1980 at 
Chatham House (the home of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) he spoke of ‘our commitment to a modern outlook’ which 
favoured the ‘secular, scientific’ perspective over a ‘religious, magical 
view of the world’ as a subset of western values.?’ Three years earlier 
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he argued that it was important to know where one was coming 
from on questions of intervention. ‘I take it that “we” are Western 
people’, he said to colleagues at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
and that ‘our goals are Western, in that we have some degree of 
commitment to the institutions and values of Western countries’. 
Where did this leave the idea of the unity of mankind? ‘I do not 
think it is fruitful’, he added 


to approach the question of goals and means as if ‘we’ were 
mankind as a whole, and encompassed all contending creeds; 
our answers would then become so abstract as to be virtually 
meaningless.?8 


Bull tried elsewhere to give the impression that there was a dis- 
tinction to be made between western modes of thinking which were 
themselves of a European origin, and the more inclusive and for- 
ward looking category he calls modernity. The revolt of the third 
world was largely against the former but not the latter. As he argued 
in one especially thoughtful essay: 


The extra-European world in its political behaviour has indeed 
proved recalcitrant to many aspects of what is called ‘the Western 
model’ (which on closer inspection proves to be a particular 
Western model, or a series of particular Western models). There is, 
however, a process of economic and technological unification and 
homogenization at work in the world, for which ‘modernization’ is 
a possible name.” 


It was this more recent process to which some of the opinion in the 
third world, admittedly mainly among the elite, had been tending. 
Yet with barely the next breath, Bull admits that: 


In many countries there are reactions against it, partly provoked 
by its own élitist character: the reversion to ‘traditionalism’ in many 
Third-World countries, like the rise of nationalist separatism in 
Western countries, are in this way connected to it.1°° 


These tendencies were of course not just in a relationship with 
what on some occasions seemed to be an emerging cosmopolitan 
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consensus. They were directly opposed to it, and in some cases, 
designed to tear it down. At this moment in his work, Bull had 
found in the theocratic revolution in Iran a potent example of 
this opposition, made even more painful by its deliberate religious 
ideology, perhaps the strongest antidote to the secular human- 
istic thinking from which modernity fed. This is not to say that 
religious views of the world were automatically antithetical to ideas 
of unity. In one lecture from a course he was teaching at Oxford 
on the unity of mankind, Bull asserts that the papal authority in 
the medieval world was based on ‘a universalist or cosmopolitanist 
doctrine that Christ came into the world to save all men’.!°! In 
a later lecture in the same series he explained to his students 
that the reformation and religious wars which followed had then 
‘made it impossible to regard religious doctrine [as] a unify- 
ing element’. As a result, the ‘I[nternational S[ociety] became 
secularized’.1° 

The form of cosmopolitanism which Bull was advocating was 
itself a distinctly non-religious one, but the Ayatollahs were a 
direct challenge to its prospects. In one essay published in 1981, 
Bull admitted that while it was 


too early to assess the meaning of the Iranian Revolution...at 
first sight it involves a rejection not merely of Western pol- 
itical and moral ideas and models of economic development of 
both the capitalist and the socialist worlds, but also that of 
a commitment to a scientific view of the world and to secular 
institutions that is the foundation of all we associate with 
‘modernity’.1° 


He may have been a little more moderate in print on this issue 
than he was in lecture mode. In one talk given in London in 
September 1980 he described the Iranian revolution as the ‘most 
dramatic repudiation’ of the ‘common commitment to moderniza- 
tion’ which ‘provides the cement of the I[nternational S[ociety’.!* 
But it was not all downhill for the cosmopolitan project. Just 
as things were going backwards under the Ayatollah and his co- 
conspirators, they were going forward in China, which had until 
the mid-1970s been a revolutionary power out of step with the 
norms of western and even modern international practice. As 
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Bull went on in the same essay, and in a passage which also shows 
that the distinction between westernisation and modernisation was 
paper thin: 


the case of Iran, a Westernising ‘showcase state’ that appears 
suddenly to have collapsed like a house of cards, is balanced by 
the case if China which, emerged from the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution during which the modernization of the eco- 
nomy was deliberately slowed down, is now bent on a programme 
of modernization more single-minded than any it has embarked on 
before. 


An accommodation too far? 


These opposing trends in the non-European world could also 
be taken as signs of the increasing divisions in world opinion 
which was making the search for consensus so much more dif- 
ficult. This had clear implications for Bull’s thinking about inter- 
national justice, which as readers of some of his last works would 
find, continued to concern itself with relations between the west- 
ern and third worlds. In the event Bull probably did not write 
quite as systematically on that subject as he once had intended. 
Informing John Vincent in early 1974 that he was off to India and 
then to England, Bull had expressed his expectation that 


by then I shall be launched on a study of justice in world 
politics that will be a companion to my study of order in 
world politics, but that will be a long-term project and I cannot 
predict exactly what my interests will be about a year from 
now.10 


That intention was also clear to others who were inspired by the 
direction Bull was taking. As he had explained to his colleagues in 
the British Committee audience at about the same time, 


In universities in the advanced countries it is just change rather 
than the problem of order than excites the interest of the young 
in international affairs. 1 have become more conscious of this 
since returning to Australia - a country which for reasons of 
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geography pays more attention to Third World demands than 
other Western states. 1°” 


The force and appeal of Bull’s arguments in this paper led Adam 
Watson to write to one of the Committee’s supporters in early 1975, 
enclosing Bull’s seminar paper, and explaining that: 


Recently, we have thought that the problem was not so much the 
management of world order — important though this certainly 
is — as the management of change. The central issue in inter- 
national affairs, especially in bodies like the United Nations with 
heavy representation of new and small ‘have-not’ states, seems 
to us to be no longer peace or order but ‘justice’.18 


But Bull himself did not produce quite the companion work on 
justice that he had been intending to in the middle 1970s. The 
makings of this fulsome work which never quite arrived are clear 
in the outline of a course of lectures on ‘Justice in International 
Relations’ which he have at Oxford in the early months of 1983. His 
topics were listed as: 


Introductory and Theoretical Considerations 

Equal Sovereignty 

National Liberation 

Racial Equality 

Economic Justice: (1) Obligations of the Rich to the Poor 
Economic Justice: (2) Sovereignty over Natural Resources 
Cultural Liberation!” 


There are no signs here of the course learning objectives which are 
a blight on the course materials which most academics are required 
to produce today. According to Bob O’Neill, Bull revelled in an 
Oxford tradition where there was little formality in terms of what 
was in the syllabus.!!° On this occasion his very brief course outline, 
which ran to less than one and a half typed pages, included a fas- 
cinating subtitle: ‘An Examination of Third World Doctrines’. This 
was to be a major theme in Bull’s two public talks on justice given 
in October that year at the University of Waterloo in Canada. Pub- 
lished in the following year, Bull’s Hagey Lectures represent his most 
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systematic writing on the subject. While still fairly concise (at thirty- 
five pages) these two expositions still allowed Bull to bring many of 
his big themes together. 

In the first lecture, Bull explains that questions of justice, far from 
being optional extras, are essential to an understanding of the 
expansion of the international society. Many of the non-European 
world’s original demands for justice, centred as they were on the 
extension of ‘equal rights of sovereignty or independence’ to the 
limited number of African and Asian states at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and then the extension of the right of national self- 
determination to colonial territories, were among the main reasons 
for that expansion.''! It might be asked how this had occurred: 
was it simply because the European states saw the wisdom of this 
position, and that right reason prevailed over antiquated thinking? 
Bull’s answer is definitely not. The success of the third world’s 
claims for justice, which now extended to issues surrounding the 
distribution of economic resources, reflected a shift in the inter- 
national distribution of power. To a certain extent this was because 
of events beyond the direct control of the third world countries 
who were taking advantage of the competition between the great 
powers which gave them more space in which to operate. In his 
comments in another essay, Bull returned to a theme he had adopted 
in describing the complex equilibrium of power in Asia some years 
earlier: 


So long as the external intervenors are divided and no one of 
them is preponderant, it may be possible to play one off against 
another. When China’s independence was menaced by the United 
States, as it was for twenty years after the establishment of the 
People’s Republic, the Soviet Union was its guarantor, just as the 
United States has become China’s guarantor now that it is menaced 
by the Soviet Union.!!” 


The advantages of this geopolitical logic were available to others 
including Egypt, Cuba, Pakistan, Vietnam and Cambodia. These 
opportunities needed to be seized where they came because the 
resources most Third World countries themselves had to throw at 
the situation were limited. As Bull argued elsewhere, ‘not even 
the strongest Third World states stand high in the league tables of 
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military or economic resources; many of them are pitifully weak and 
dependent’. But all was not lost even on this front because: 


China, India, Indonesia, Nigeria, Brazil, Vietnam, Mexico and 
Egypt are substantial powers, with the capacity to offer effective 
resistance to external intervention, and to intervene themselves 
within local areas subject to their own primacy or hegemony.!!3 


Some other Third World countries had ‘armed forces effective enough, if 
not to defeat the intervening forces of a major power, then at least to 
exact a price for it unacceptable to the intervenor’.!"* But these military 
powers of resistance were not the Third World countries’ most valuable 
possession. This had come instead from the expansion of the institu- 
tion of sovereign statehood to include the third world. As he advised 
his Canadian audience in the autumn of 2003: ‘The great instrument 
which Third World peoples have used in advancing their purposes has 
been the state’.1!5 And as he explained in another essay, the expanding 
array of Third World countries in the society of states was an essential 
ingredient in this new distribution of power: 


States are the great agencies whereby communities can impress them- 
selves on world affairs, and the capture or creation of these hundred 
of or so states provided the basic means whereby Asian and African 
communities could offer resistance to external intervention.!'® 


Amongst other advantages, statehood gave the third world countries 
membership in a club which offered wider rule-making opportun- 
ities. As he had argued at a conference organised by the American 
Academy of Arts and Social Sciences, Africa’s ‘voting power in the 
U.N. has been used to transform the rules of international law to 
preclude the kind of intervention that it suffered from the European 
powers in the colonial era’.!!” The increasing third world resistance 
to intervention was, on the whole, a pathway to greater inter- 
national order. These countries were, of course, seeking to resist that 
intervention for largely private purposes. As Bull had argued, the 
first development which had reduced the western capacity for inter- 
vention in the third world had been ‘the spiritual or moral awaken- 
ing among these peoples...a process that leads from being overawed 
by Western superiority to recovering belief in one’s own powers’.!48 
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But whether working consciously towards the goal of greater 
international order or not, this awakening had wider importance. 
‘Proposals to abandon the rule of non-intervention’, Bull was to 
write with Watson, ‘are in effect proposals to abandon the principle 
that states have rights to independence, and to construct world 
order upon quite a different basis’.!!? Bull did not find the idea of 
that alternative construction to be inconceivable. But he did feel 
it highly unlikely in a practical sense, not least because there were 
insufficient grounds for it in the form of a strong international 
consensus. Not one of the ‘visions of an alternative world order’, 
he added, ‘commands any significant degree of support among the 
political forces which prevail in the world today’.!”° 

Amongst those forces was the increasing voice of the Third World 
countries, part and parcel of a changing distribution of power. 
Coming to terms with that sort of change remained the epitome 
of wise statecraft. In what may have been his last lecture at Oxford, 
Bull told his students that 


As a parting shot, I cannot forebear from saying something about 
the policies of the Western powers towards the UN in the 1980s 
— These policies are basically grudging and negative...This I believe 
is short sighted...the changes introduced by the 3™ World] are 
not basically incompatible with the int[erest]s and objectives 
of the West...There is a need to find a common ground with 
3" World countries, + pump new life into old institutions designed 
for a different purpose.!7! 


Earlier on, in a short assessment at the end of the Hagey Lectures of 
what the west should do in response to the revolt of the non- 
western world, Bull’s message was crystal clear: 


[T]he overriding interest of the Western countries is to seek 
to accommodate the demands of the Third World countries for 
change. This interest of the Western countries derives not chiefly 
from moral considerations or economic considerations...but rather 
from considerations of international order.!2? 


As readers of Bull’s earlier work from his Australian years would 
have known, this was a long-held position. It was important, Bull 
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had said in the year he had moved to Oxford, for the western 
countries to proceed towards this accommodation ‘with calm and 
dignity...rather than embroil themselves in a petulant defence of 
inherited privileges’.!? And in his Hagey Lectures, he appears simply 
to be repeating that logic. The Western powers, he argues on this 
later occasion, ‘should be prepared to make adjustments in their 
position, including the abandonment of positions of undue pri- 
vilege’. Yet there is also the sting in the tail, characteristic of 
so much of Bull’s analysis. ‘But their position’ he goes on, ‘cannot 
and should not be one merely of supine concession of whatever is 
demanded’.!*4 

This very important qualification was there for a reason: the western 
world had developed the intellectual property responsible for the 
society of states into which the Third World countries had since 
entered. As Bull was to write in one of his contributions to the 
Expansion of International Society, ‘it cannot be denied that the role of 
Europeans in shaping an international society of worldwide dimension 
has been a special one’.!*° While that special role had been challenged, 
on some issues the buck still needed to stop somewhere. In seeking an 
example of where that might happen, Bull argued that: 


The Western countries cannot cease to take account of human 
rights standards in dealing with Third World countries without 
being false to their own values and weakening their own integrity. 
There are issues (freedom of information is, I believe on of them) 
over which it may be better to jeopardise the prospects of accom- 
modation than to compromise on a matter of principle.!”° 


Bull was pushing back here on a matter of principle over which he 
even seemed willing to sacrifice the possibility of international order 
itself. That was a big call: with Watson he ended the volume for 
which he had been the main intellectual influence and a major 
material supporter through a Ford Foundation grant, with the more 
optimistic pitch that 


the international society which was forged in Europe in the same 
centuries in which Europe extended its sway over the rest of the 
globe, has not disappeared now that Europe’s sway has ended, 
but has been embraced by the non-European majority of states 
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and peoples as the basis of their own approach to international 
relations.!?” 


But there was still a limit on how far western values, in which Bull 
himself had such a strong investment, could be sacrificed in the 
interests of a consensus with that non-European majority. A couple 
of years later, his student Desmond Ball sketched out these limits 
rather robustly. Hedley’s ‘work on North-South relations’, he reflected 
in looking back on his doctoral supervisor’s career, 


while definitely sympathetic to the aspirations and demands 
of the Third World for a more just distribution of the Earth’s 
resources, was in no way blinded by any illusions about either 
the legitimacy or justness of most Third World regimes or the 
prospects for actually effecting any more just international order.!78 


Ball seems close to the mark here. That sense of limitation, in terms 
of what was possible and what was permissible, needs to be read 
into almost all of the more flamboyant passages one finds in Hedley 
Bull’s writing. Some readers of the Hagey Lectures may have become 
overly excited, for example, in his portrayal of a ‘cosmopolitan 
moral awareness’ where questions of justice are considered not only 
in terms of what is due to states but ‘to all individual persons in an 
imagined community of mankind’.!?? But they have absolutely no 
right or reason to do so. ‘Those cosmopolitanist ideas’, he argues a 
few paragraphs later, ‘can determine our attitudes and policies in 
international relations only to a limited extent’.1°° Indeed, efforts 
to link Bull to a much more optimistic view of what is possible in 
the world are always going to founder on what one finds almost 
inevitably a bit later (or a bit earlier) in his writing. 

This unending debate gives some of his work a rather unfinished 
feel at times. It is not as conceptually neat or complete as it might 
have been. But this commitment to take issues apart and to continue 
the debate is one of the very things which makes Bull’s work so 
valuable, fresh and lasting. And in Oxford he had on two occasions, 
once in his 20s and then again in his 40s and early 50s, where some 
of the most stimulating debates could be had. 


Conclusion 


Bull continued to argue for the west to accommodate the third 
world as long as it was physically possible for him to do so. In a 
letter to Roger Louis, his collaborator in an edited volume on the 
relationship between the United States and Britain which would be 
published posthumously,! Bull explained in March 1985 that: 


The forces in the Third World that primarily overthrew colonial- 
ism still exist, or are perhaps stronger; and it is in this context 
that the U.S.A. (and the Rest of the West) have to work out their 
policies. This can only be by taking the measure of these forces 
and arriving at some compromise with them.’ 


In the same letter Bull mentioned his next project; ‘the book on The 
Revolt Against Western Dominance I am writing, at least nominally’.* 
This was not a book which either Bull or his readers would see. Prob- 
ably his last act of academic writing was not a study of the relations 
between the western world seeking to retain its privileged position and 
the third world seeking greater justice in an expanding international 
society. The subject instead was the relationship between Australia and 
the United Kingdom, rather fitting for a scholar who had begun his 
university studies in Sydney and finished them in Oxford, and who 
had moved back to that city of spires from his first chair in Canberra. 
The book in which this essay appeared was published two years 
after Bull’s death and dedicated to his memory by its editor Bruce 
Miller. In his own essay Bull had continued in his normal style of 
pulling very few punches. The change he had witnessed in little 
more than thirty years of watching the world as an established 
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scholar, the very same change which simply had to be accom- 
modated, shines through to the last. ‘The place occupied by Britain 
in Australia’s foreign policy’, he writes, ‘has shrunk dramatically’,* 
including its contribution to Australia’s sense of identity which for 
some time had been defined in an independent and robust manner. 
But while welcoming the maturation in Australia’s outlook, Bull still 
had a warning: ‘Australians do well to master their inferiority com- 
plexes’, he noted, ‘but they have also to remember that they have 
a good deal to be inferior about’. And in a comment which on the 
surface seems to assert Australia’s need as a country for British insti- 
tutions, but was in fact a potent summary of his own intellectual 
dependence, Bull argues that: 


Australia still needs access to Britain because of her metropolitan, 
political and geographical position, her many channels of influ- 
ence, her eminence in scholarship, science and the arts, her urbanity 
and sophistication, her sense of history and tradition, and because 
she is the fons et origo of English-speaking civilization.® 


Bull had enjoyed direct access to this same Britain as a resident for 
nearly half of his life of little more than fifty years. It was his home 
for two of the three decades of his career as a university-employed 
academic. And the same Oxford where Mary Bull continues to live 
today is home to a university which continues to evoke memories of 
his time there amongst the people who knew him, were supervised 
by him, and in some instances taught and wrote with him. But 
some of these memories of Bull’s work are incomplete, as are the 
varying memories of the Australian portions of his life and career. 
This book has been an attempt to fill in those yawning gaps, to 
bring some of Bull’s earlier work out of obscurity and into the day- 
light where it belongs, and to present him as an even more complex 
and interesting scholar than existing accounts, as incomplete as they 
often are, have so far managed to accomplish. 


Much more than English School 


One of the most frequent ways in which contemporary scholars 
remember Bull and celebrate his work is to regard him as a founding 
and leading member of the English School of International Relations. 
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Very little of the content in these pages could be used to prove 
that this association is unwarranted. Seeing him as a very Australian 
British scholar or a very British Australian scholar certainly misses 
the point. And Bull belongs to the English School whether its fons 
et origo is taken to be the London School of Economics, where he 
was appointed by Manning and influenced by Wight, or the British 
Committee on the Theory of International Politics, in which he 
was such a leading figure.° Anyone who can find a treatment of the 
English School, either long and fulsome or short and pithy, which 
fails to mention Bull as a central player should be awarded a prize 
for locating an especially rare (and quaint) piece of writing. 

The point is not whether Bull is connected to the English School 
tradition. It is whether that tradition, as it has come to be under- 
stood, can accommodate the full complexity and richness that Bull’s 
work has to offer. One of the main conclusions of this study is that 
he wandered beyond the porous walls of the English School rather 
too often and earnestly for his work to be understood in these terms 
alone. For example, as earlier chapters of this book have demon- 
strated, Bull did not hold to the position sometimes associated with 
that School which finds American behaviourist and formal inter- 
national relations thinking abhorrent and useless. He found fault 
there to be sure, but he also felt this American scholarship could be 
a necessary antidote to a British debate which he sometimes 
regarded as underdeveloped, introverted and lazy. Bull’s attempts to 
translate American arms control thinking and strategic ideas into 
British parlance, through his classical study of the arms race, bears 
further evidence of his transatlantic tastes. His work could never be 
accorded the comments that Michael Howard directed at the manu- 
script of Martin Wight’s Power Politics which Bull helped into print: 


It is the end of the line. It is the last major study of international 
politics to be entirely political, and entirely Eurocentric...[Wight’s] 
resolute refusal to take account of any of the thinking about inter- 
national politics which has been going on in America during the 
past twenty years, even if only to condemn it, adds to the ‘dated 


quality’ .” 


Bull’s determination to push British thinking beyond its comfort- 
able confines might not be easy reading for all of his followers. 
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Some might prefer to continue to see him through the more reassuring 
and familiar lens which confirms existing stereotypes. In his volume 
on the evolution of the English School, Tim Dunne declares that: 


Bull recognized there was an English School. This is evident from 
his comment, no doubt delivered ex cathedra, to the effect that 
‘some at BISA said there was no British School. Nonsense’ .® 


The same quote, and a similar sentiment, also appears in a footnote 
in Andrew Hurrell’s and Kai Alderson’s examination of Bull’s thinking 
about the international society.’ Both of these studies have seized 
on a comment which certainly appears in Bull’s notes from a talk he 
gave in 1980. But the more significant and interesting content of 
that same talk, which went under the galling title of ‘The Appalling 
State of IR Studies at the LSE + Elsewhere’, consists of the passages 
where Bull calls thunderbolts down on all varieties of international 
relations thinking including the English School itself. 

These varieties included first of all the ‘Broadcasters + public lecturers’, 
the ‘denizens of Bush House’ (the home of the BBC) and of the ‘staff 
colleges’, whose work did ‘not advance the subject’. Secondly, there 
were the ‘Area specialists’, the ‘I was there’ types, whose work was ‘not 
fundamental’ and involved a ‘mixture of journalism, travel reports’. 
Thirdly, there were the ‘Saints, or men of peace...the wistful fanciers or 
International law, the UN, disarmament’. Members of this species, 
who could be victims of ‘The Philip Noel-Baker Syndrome’ were 
involved in work where ‘truth is sacrificed for improvement’. They 
were ‘doers, not thinkers’. Fourthly, there was a group in which Bull 
himself was once thought to belong, at least in the 1960s and early 
1970s. These were the ‘defence experts’. While these scholars certainly 
dealt with ‘some of the big questions (Nuclear Weapons, force)’ Bull 
suggested that they tended to ‘study the questions thrown up by gov- 
ernments’ and to ‘study means not ends’. Fifth there were the ‘political 
economists’ who had a habit of avoiding the ‘fundamentals’. Inter- 
national Political Economy was, in one of Bull’s most caustic set of 
comments, ‘another boondoggle’, whose adherents relied ‘on arcane 
knowledge’ partly because other International Relations scholars were 
‘impressed by half-baked economists’. In the sixth category were 
‘The Behaviourists’. Bull did not beat around the bush here: ‘they are 
wrong’, his notes read, ‘but this is not the point’. While ‘they deserve 
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good marks for setting sights high, scorning the others, believing in 
the long-haul’ they had a ‘Tendency to hide behind the arcane’ and 
rely on ‘Big words’. 

Bull then comes to a group he calls ‘The traditionalists - Those 
that have expanded the received view of Manning, Wight’. This was 
indeed the ‘British school’. Bull certainly did not deny its existence, 
and he also had something nice to say. Unlike some of the other 
groups he has just eviscerated, members of this club had managed 
to ‘deal with fundamental issues’ and to work ‘in depth’. Yet he was 
not quite finished there. The same British School was ‘rather sterile’, 
prone to ‘repetition’ and suffered from a ‘lack of attention’.!° This 
hardly seems the unreserved support that one might expect from a 
true believer in the English School as representing the Alpha and 
Omega of International Relations thinking. And one can only 
assume that for Bull this sterility could only be rectified by exposing 
British thinking to the challenge of other approaches, to make it 
part of a broader debate in which it was but one perspective. 

That would seem to be the mark of a genuine pluralist: someone 
who regards the middle ground between extremes as still only one 
part of the debate rather than a perfect synthesis or resolution of the 
competing positions. But the fact that Bull questioned the possibility 
of the fuller flowering of an international society, which so often 
seemed to fall short against the backdrop of power politics, did not 
suddenly drive him into one of those more polar positions. ‘I am 
not a realist’, he declared at a talk in Britain in 1979.'! As he had 
argued in a speech in India earlier in that decade: 


There could be nothing farther from my mind than to defend 
the idea that each state or nation should pursue its own interest, 
narrowly defined, rather than discipline its conduct in relation to 
values and institutions that are shared globally.” 


Of course this did not make him an idealist either. Bull continued 
to reject the notion that there were straightforward clear thinking 
solutions to the problems of power in the world. Towards the end of 
his career, in a speech delivered in Israel, itself a focal point for so 
much of the world’s modern conflict, Bull derided ‘the widespread 
tendency, especially in the liberal West, to believe that international 
conflicts can be resolved by attempting to circumvent or by-pass 
political issues, rather than confronting them directly’. Describing 
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these views as ‘invariably mistaken’, Bull went on to provide his 
own assessment, doubting 


that these conflicts can be resolved by processes of international 
law, like judicial settlement. Not can they be resolved by attempts 
to involve the belligerent parties in technical or functional coop- 
eration. Nor should we imagine that the belligerent parties can 
be reconciled by the development between them or economic or 
social links, by the processes of so-called economic interdepen- 
dence. Still less am I able to take seriously the views of those who 
put their faith in international political psycho-therapy or social 
work.8 


In rejecting one set of propositions Bull rarely ended up staring 
across from the other side of the chasm. He ends up somewhere in 
between, but even then he finds no position permanently or perhaps 
even temporarily comfortable. Rather than any automatic tendency 
towards the via media, the debate had to go on. To be unsettled was 
the sign of an active and searching mind, and to unsettle others was 
one of the main tasks of the authentic scholar. When they were worth 
supporting, the virtues of the middle ground needed a sustained and 
continuing defence. There was no natural law to make them self- 
evident, and the momentary equilibrium produced by one accident of 
history or another needed constant management if it was to last. 

Bull could be furious for example, when he thought political leaders 
were unaware of the fact that their national interests with other coun- 
tries did not need to be identical to be overlapping, and that accommo- 
dation could still be eminently possible amongst competitors. That 
same anger could also be directed towards the domestic attitudes of 
combative, ideologically driven politicians. In a letter to Adam Roberts 
in September 1985, the Orientalist Richard Gombrich explained Bull’s 
decision to vote against the award of an Oxford doctorate to Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher: ‘His reason for opposing her was succinct: 
“She has divided the nation.” I wish that remark could be recorded 
somewhere. So true, and so typical of Hedley’.'* 


The resilience of familiar themes 


Similarly, Bull felt that it was wise for the European countries to 
have less to do with the United States in the years that the Reagan 
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Administration was in office. In a book review written for Nature, 
the leading international journal of the scientific community, Bull 
asserted his view that 


given the present direction of United States foreign policy, Britain 
should be seeking to disengage from any close identification with 
it, and especially to assert positive control over the use of American 
nuclear weapons based in Britain. 


Yet that very notion of Britain assuming positive control over America’s 
nuclear weapons signalled that there was still a place for the nastiest 
class of weapons. A military nuclear balance was still required in 
Bull’s opinion as a prerequisite for international order. This meant 
that the Americans, no matter who was leading them, were needed, 
and that the Soviet Union could still present a threat. As he argued 
for the international relations journal published by Johns Hopkins 
University Press: 


The growth of Soviet military strength does indeed pose a threat 
to the world balance of power on which our whole system of 
international relations rests, and it is in Western Europe’s interest 
that the United States should not allow a Soviet global prepon- 
derance to come about.!¢ 


Reading Bull’s thoughts on this issue some thirty years on it is 
tempting almost to cast him as something of a Cold Warrior. He 
went as far as to publish a review article on Soviet naval power 
in the sometimes notorious journal Problems of Communism. Some- 
what ironically his comments in this instance were some of 
his most measured on the subject, arguing that with Moscow’s 
increased capacity to exert ‘sea control...[t]he distribution of naval 
power is better described today in terms of equilibrium rather than in 
terms of the preponderance of a single state’.!” (i.e. the United 
States). But in his piece for Nature he comes across as rather more 
concerned: 


While Britain and other West European countries at present need 
to distance themselves from an apparently reckless American 
foreign policy, they are still in danger of being dominated by the 
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Soviet Union if a balance of power is not maintained. The long- 
run objective, for Western Europe, should be to create a military 
counterpoise to the Soviet Union from its own resources, inde- 
pendently of the United States...in the short run there can be no 
balance in Europe without the commitment of American nuclear 
forces, for which some price will have to be paid and some risks 
accepted.18 


For the long-run objective to work, Europe needed to have its own 
military capacity. In another article for Foreign Affairs, Bull makes it 
quite clear that a European project without a strong commitment to 
building up the continent’s own defence capabilities was a recipe for 
weakness and international marginalisation: 


A European foreign policy posture that rests upon so-called ‘civilian 
power’ alone, and is not made credible by military instrument- 
alities which European states control, will make only a limited 
impression on the rest of the world, and leave the Euro- 
pean allies still with no alternative to following in the wake 
of the United States, where matters involving peace and war are 
concerned.” 


He had come full circle in terms of the focus of his logic. His ori- 
ginal analysis of Europe’s alliance relations with the United States 
in the early 1960s had helped inspire his calls for Australian self- 
reliance while he was based in Canberra. This theme was now repeated 
in his contributions to the European defence debates in the early 
1980s, where he sought to attack the notion that it was now poss- 
ible to be an influential actor without a significant military capacity. 
While Bull had once been tempted to argue himself that military 
power was a declining asset, he now sought to distance himself from 
those views which he came to regard as a quaint effect of the détente 
years of the early 1970s. ‘A decade ago’, he wrote in another attack 
on the idea of a civilian power Europe, 


it was widely held in the Western world that ‘traditional military/ 
political power’ was giving place to ‘civilian power’, and especially 
to ‘economic power’. Along with the European community, Japan 
was said to embody ‘civilian power’; so was the multinational 
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corporation, the subject of so many wearisome books and 
conferences at that time.”° 


These assertions were nice but in the end they were nonsense, 
representing part of a hopeful but hopeless ‘return to the idealist or 
progressivist interpretations of international relations of the 1920s’.7! 
Force had never really gone away: as he argued in a chapter for a 
book on strategic studies edited by Bob O’Neill and the Australian 
military historian David Horner: ‘In the Western world there is now 
a widespread expectation that the role of force will not diminish but 
increase’.”* Still closely connected with the IISS, Bull had a role 
in Bob O’Neill’s appointment as its Director from 1982,7% just as 
he had been instrumental in O’Neill’s appointment as Head of the 
SDSC at the ANU a decade before.”4 He was still very much a figure 
within the strategic studies community. 

For Bull, the successful management of force remained absolutely 
crucial to the prospects for international order, but this did not 
require the discovery of brand new techniques. He had seen little 
new under the sun on this subject when he was in Australia: ‘Works 
dealing the with place of force in contemporary international rela- 
tions’, he opened one review article in 1968, ‘are now numerous, 
largely repetitive of one another, and necessarily inconclusive for 
want of evidence’.2*> A decade and a half later, he still thought 
that the classical doctrines were perfectly fine, if only people would 
bother to consult them. ‘Tt is sometimes said today’, Bull opened yet 
another piece of writing from the early 1980s, 


that the classical arms control thinking of the early 1960s has 
now run into the ground. I do not think this is so: on the con- 
trary, it would be truer to say that Western policymakers in 
recent years have lost sight of the ideas put forward at that time 
and now need to return to them.”° 


He was still not ducking from the big issues that the management of 
nuclear arms carried with it, including the moral dimension of the 
problem which he regarded as more complex than some too easily 
assumed. He had explained in a talk to the 21* annual conference of 
the IISS in Switzerland in the northern autumn of 1979, that ‘our 
policies of nuclear deterrence...do involve us in wickedness’. But he 
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had also argued that ‘relaxing nuclear deterrence to the point of 
jeopardizing our security, is... morally disreputable’.?” It was typical 
of Bull, who in the mid-1970s told Lawrence Freedman that arms 
control was boring,”® to still be taking an interest in that subject 
some years later and to be insisting that strategic matters remained 
so important to the study of international politics. Elsewhere Freed- 
man himself has suggested that Bull was planning to rewrite The 
Control of the Arms Race,?? and Adam Roberts has recorded his pro- 
posal to teach a series of lectures on the same subject in the Trinity 
(spring) term of 1985.°° 


The Bull symbiosis 


If all the truth must out this book began as a study which sought to 
direct greater attention to Bull’s work on strategic issues, which has 
so often been overlooked and undervalued by those who are drawn 
to focus on his international relations theory. But as the research 
for this more specialised volume was carried out, it became obvious 
that these two aspects of Bull’s writing and thinking were even 
more closely interconnected and interdependent than one might 
first have imagined. The result was a synthesis: the first properly 
comprehensive analysis of Bull’s intellectual contribution which 
will hopefully encourage current and future readers of his work to 
appreciate this important symbiosis. 

This synthesis may not be to everyone’s tastes. Jim Richardson, 
a colleague of Bull’s in the Foreign Office and at ANU, and one of the 
few people to acknowledge Bull’s interest in American scholarship, 
was nonetheless unsure about the thesis that Bull’s first book, The 
Control of the Arms Race was a ‘stage in working out his approach, 
coming to fruition in the 1977 book’ (The Anarchical Society). But in 
the same faxed letter sent from his home in Hamburg, Richardson 
observed that it was ‘healthy for IR people to have a thorough 
knowledge of some specific subject matter - whether the politics 
of one or more countries, or issue areas such as arms control — i.e. 
not to be solely theorists, if only to give them a sense of the “real 
world”’. And while it was ‘difficult to say more precisely how one 
contributes to the other’, Richardson suggested that ‘Perhaps 
you can say something more specific in the particular case of 
HB’.?1 
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This volume certainly seeks to do just that, and more. The pre- 
ceding pages have demonstrated that Hedley Bull’s work on stra- 
tegic matters shaped his influential writing about the potential and 
actual operation of an international society in the last third of the 
twentieth century. Here the main accommodations of power were 
about the management of strategic nuclear weapons: the most potent 
source of national power in the era in which Bull developed his 
interest in international affairs. The weakness of the third world, 
which made the west’s accommodation with it less pressing than 
Bull might have hoped, had a good deal to do with its shortage of 
military power. By contrast, the need for Australia, the United States 
and other western countries to accommodate the rise of the Asian 
powers would be determined on a regional chess board where mil- 
itary factors were especially prominent. Bull did not turn back from 
his judgement that a balance of military power was the central plat- 
form for international order despite his strong interests in questions 
of international justice. 

It is not simply a matter of accepting that to fully comprehend 
the origins of Bull’s contribution to international relations theory, 
one also needs to appreciate his work on strategic affairs. The two 
are in fact parts of each other in his writing and thinking. The main 
problem with strategic studies in Bull’s view was an inability to 
understand the ends for which force was used: this was where inter- 
national politics came in. But by the same token a good deal of 
the less useful huffing and puffing in international relations theory 
occurred when insufficient attention was directed to the material 
conditions shaped by the changing distribution of military power in 
the nuclear age. Indeed if international relations was the intellectual 
location where the big debates about ideas and institutions occurred, 
strategic affairs provided the arena in which the varying effective- 
ness of the resulting proposals could be worked through. Marrying 
the two was at the core of so much of Bull’s work. 

What does this say about Bull as a scholar? Again it encourages us 
to see him beyond the confines of the English School and beyond 
even the common understanding of him as an international society 
theorist. So much of what Bull did breaks out of the categories in 
which it is convenient for us to place him: the connections he was 
making to American thinking, his involvement in the debates about 
the nuclear strategic balance, and his contributions to Australian 
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and international thinking about the changing balance in the Asia- 
Pacific region, all of which have made significant appearances in 
the middle chapters of this book. His movement from academia to 
officialdom and from London to Canberra and then back to Oxford 
suggest that Bull was a thinker who did not wish to be restricted to 
one arena and one set of perspectives and issues. If his work some- 
times gives the appearance of not quite completing the picture, it 
is not because he passed away before he could finish filling in 
the details. Completion was not possible if the debates needed to 
continue as they certainly did in Bull’s own writing. 


Last call 


In October 1984 Bull was admitted to the Nuffield Orthopaedic 
Centre, suffering from back pain. He was granted leave from the 
university for the remainder of the Michaelmas Term which ended 
in early December. The initial mystery about the nature of his con- 
dition, which might have been a collapsed disc or something more 
sinister, was settled by a diagnosis of the latter variety. A melanoma 
had been removed from Bull’s leg two years earlier but it had 
become clear that the cancer had since spread. Having been unable 
to complete his teaching duties in the current term and with ‘the 
uncertainty about my health’, Bull advised the university at the end 
of October that he had written to the University of Texas to with- 
draw his acceptance of the Tom Slick Distinguished Professor of 
World Peace which he had been scheduled to take up in the Hilary 
Term of the following year.*” 

Instead of Austin, Bull resumed his teaching duties that term in 
Oxford, including a course of lectures on International Politics since 
the Second World War which he taught with Roberts. Their sharing 
out of the eight topics (in a standard eight week Oxford term), 
testifies to the issues that continued to interest the ailing Montague 
Burton Professor. These lectures, which would occur on Monday 
noons in the imposing Examination Schools on the High (Oxford’s 
main road), were listed in yet another concise course outline as 
follows: 


Roberts: The Cold War 
Bull: The Emergence of Détente 
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Roberts: The Indochina War in International Politics 

Bull: The Anti-Colonial Revolution in World Politics 
Roberts: Conflicts in the Third World 

Bull: Arms Control and the Nuclear Stalemate 

Roberts: International Relations in the Communist World 
Bull: The United Nations** 


Bull also continued to offer supervision to research students. Many 
of them, recalled Roberts, ‘visited him in hospital or at home in his 
last months out of affection and concern, only to find that he was 
still taking endless trouble in reading their drafts and discussing 
their theses’.*4 The book which had come from the PhD thesis of 
Paul Keal, Unspoken Rules and Super Power Dominance which Bull had 
supervised some years earlier, was included in the list of readings 
for the détente lecture, immediately above Kissinger’s memoirs of 
his White House Years. 

Professor Hedley Norman Bull died on the 18th of May 1985 at the 
age of fifty-two. Numerous obituaries and moving remembrances 
would follow, including from Canberra where his friend and former 
colleague Bruce Miller stated that Bull ‘contributed more to the study 
of international relations than any other Australian’.*> Bob Hawke, 
once a fellow student of Bull’s at Oxford and now Australia’s Prime 
Minister, described him as a ‘perceptive and original thinker who 
made a contribution of special significance to the understanding in 
Australia of our international role’.2° Perhaps the finest tribute came 
in a letter that Mary Bull received from Michael Howard: 


Hedley was unique. There was literally no one in the world for 
whom I had more admiration, affection and respect. His loss is 
a personal and a professional blow: we shall never, never find 
anyone else like him.” 
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